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CHAPTER  IX. 

SIR  DUNCAN  DENNISON. 

On  the  next  morning  tlie  captain  was  abroad 
again,  very  smart  and  shiny,  having  had  time  to 
curl  his  glossy  whiskers  with  his  French  little 
irons;  and  with  his  bishop's  hat  rather  cocked, 
and  the  curls  of  his  wig  projecting  in  volutes  at 
each  side,  and  giving  him  an  almost  defiant  air 
(for  those  who  did  not  know  the  sweet  temper  of 
the  man),  set  forth  to  see  his  friend. 

Sir  Duncan  was  there  already,  notwithstanding 
the  claret  of  the  night  before,  and  had  brought  the 
sceptical  Slader.  He  was  still  hot  with  arguing 
with  that  gentleman,  who  was  incredulous,  and 
would  not  be  convinced. 
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''  It's  all  negative,"  said  Slader  moodily.  He 
indeed  felt  the  ground  was  slipping  away  from 
liim. 

"  Negative  !"  said  the  other  indignantly. 
"  Have  you  eyes  in  your  head  ?  and  with  a  thing 
of  this  sort  staring  you  in  the  face,  as  plain  as  if 
it  were  common  smalUpo.x^  you  keep  talking  on 
such  trash." 

''  I  don't  see  it,"  said  Slader  doggedly. 

"  IsTo,  nor  wouldn't  if  the  man  was  lying  there 
with  his  leg  cut  off.  I  am  sick  of  this.  Why,  if 
I  had  brought  old  Drinkwater,  he'd  have  just 
shaken  himself  out  of  his  skin  with  delight — he 
would.  Why,  look  at  him  now  I  Change  coming 
on  :  all  as  I  said  last  night." 

"  Not  to  me,"  said  Slader. 

Sir  Duncan  looked  at  the  patient  with  inex- 
pressible fondness,  and  with  a  lingering  regret 
that  he  should  allow  him  to  get  well.  Then  turned 
to  the  captain,  whom  he  felt  was  a  safe  trustee,  for 
his  golden  remuneration,  and  said,  "  Fine  morn- 
ing, sir." 

The  captain  had  been  listening,  a  little  dazed, 
to  this  singular  discussion,  and  did  not  dare  to  in- 
terrupt, hardly  to  breathe,  while  it  was  going  on. 
He  then  said  timorously,  "  Better  this  morning, 
doctor,  eh?" 

''  0,   he'll   do,"   said   the   other   impatiently. 
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'^  Tliat's  not  tlie  point.  There  are  men  in  the 
world  to  whom  you  might  show  the  monument  in 
Trafalgar  Square  at  noonday,  and  they  wouldn't 
see  it." 

'^  Indeed — 0  yes  indeed,  doctor,"  said  the  cap- 
tain, with  extraordinary  eagerness,  heartily  assent- 
ing to  this  proposition,  though  he  did  not  in  the 
least  see  its  bearing  upon  Dr.  Slader. 

But  the  truth  was,  Mr.  Tillotson  was  infinitely 
better,  and  from  that  day  began  to  recover;  yet 
very  slowly. 

At  the  door  Sir  Duncan  stopped,  as  if  he  had 
suddenly  recollected  something. 

^^  By  the  way,"  he  said,  "  the  little  girl  who 
came  to  me  last  night — very  cleverly  done,  too, 
it  was — I  wanted  to  ask  you  about  her.  Deli- 
cate, eh  ?" 

''  Well,  do  you  know,"  said  uncle  Diamond, 
confidentially,  "  I  think  so,  now  and  then.  She 
says  she's  not." 

"  Of  course,"  said  Sir  Duncan;  "we  all  know 
that.  Tender  about  here  ?"  he  added,  laying  his 
hand  on  his  waistcoat. 

"  Exactly,"  said  Captain  Diamond,  with  eager 
eyes ;  "  you're  like  a  prophet,  doctor.  And  I  was 
thinking,  do  you  know,  if  you'd  just  drop  down 
and  pay  her  a  visit,  with  that  trumpet  thing  they 
use." 
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"  StethoscoiDe,  my  friend.  Call  things  by  their 
right  names." 

"  Exactly — of  course,  Sir  Duncan,  and  bring 
— it,"  said  uncle  Diamond,  not  caring  to  trust 
himself  with  that  word  ;  "  and,  doctor — profession- 
ally^ I  mean,"  he  added,  his  fingers  seeking  the 
chain  purse. 

^'  0, 1  know.  Of  course.  Very  well,"  said  Sir 
Duncan,  "  I  will.  Give  me  your  address.  I  say, 
captain,  lucky  Lady  Dennison  is  in  the  country — 
eh  ?  I  wouldn't  have  her  know  of  my  trip  in  the 
cab  last  night  for  a  fifty-pound  note — eh?  Ha,  ha!" 

''  Ah,  Sir  Duncan  !"  said  the  captain,  enjoying 
it.  "  Come  now ;  a  sad  fellow,  I'm  afraid.  You 
could  tell  us  some  stories — eh  ?" 

He  came  to  the  captain's  house  in  a  day  or 
two.  Mr.  Tillotson  was  mending  fast.  He  sat 
and  talked. 

''  Send  up  for  her,"  he  said,  gaily;  ''  I  want 
to  see  my  cab-fellow." 

"Uncommonly  good  of  him,"  said  Captain 
Diamond,  afterwards.  "  Cab-fellow,  you  know 
— a  tip-top  alive  fellow,  that  has  read  books. 'V 
But  of  late,  since  Mr.  Tillotson's  recovery  had 
been  assured,  she  had  grown  shy  and  retiring; 
perhaps  a  little  ashamed  of  her  forwardness  ;  per- 
haps, too,  under  the  open  scorn  of  Martha  Mal- 
colm.    At  the  door  a  cough  revealed  her. 
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"  Come  up  here,  ma'am,"  said  the  doctor, 
going  towards  her ;  "  I  have  yon  now — " 

"  What  do  you  want,  sir?"  she  said,  colouring, 
.and  strugghng  to  escape. 

^'  What,  d'ye  forget  the  cab — eh  ?  There's 
gratitude !  What's  the  meaning  of  that  cough  ? 
When  did  you  get  it  ?  Here,  does  that  hurt  you, 
vorthat— eh?" 

He  was  going  through  the  usual  strokes  of  his 
profession,  and  had  the  ''  trumj)et  thing"  in  his 
liand. 

"  Don't  be  foolish,  rogue,"  said  he.  The  cap- 
tain had  discreetly  retired. 

He  met  Sir  Duncan  in  the  hall,  the  chain  purse 
in  his  hand. 

"  Thanks,"  said  the  physician,  taking  his  hand 
as  if  he  was  giving  the  Masonic  grasp.  "Look 
here,  captain.  We  must  look  after  our  little 
.friend  upstairs.  Flannel  jacket  to  begin  with,  and, 
when  the  winter  comes,  pack  her  off  to  Mentone, 
or  some  of  those  places.  Mind,  not  an  hour's 
delay  after  the  winter  begins.  Fact  is,  rather 
sensitive  here.  Hereditary  consumption,  you 
know." 

"0!  God  bless  me!"  said  the  captain  with  a 
face  of  grief. 

"  Not  in  her,  old  soldier,"  said  the  doctor;  "  in 
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lier  father,  and  so-and-so.  Must  come  down  to 
lier  in  time,  unless  vciy  careful." 

In  course  of  time  Mr.  Tillotson  became  "con- 
valescent," and  was  seen,  very  pale  and  a  little 
weak,  at  tlie  bank.  Mr.  Bowater  was  delighted 
to  see  him. 

"An  excellent  colleague,"  he  always  said; 
"  always  go  in  the  shafts  till  he  dropped.  In 
fact,  we'd  given  him  the  Great  Bhootan  Keport 
to  work  through,  and  he  went  to  it  with  too  much 
love,  you  knoAv.  Ah !  very  glad  to  see  you,  Til- 
lotson. I  assure  you  no  one  has  been  allowed  to 
touch  the  papers  since.  I  gave  special  orders. 
Fetch  down  the  Bhootan  papers  for  Mr.  Tillotson. 
Mackenzie  has  been  here  every  day  since.  There's 
a  fire  in  the  room,  too." 

Mr.  Mackenzie  was  in  attendance.  "With  a 
sort  of  sigh,  and  yet  with  a  certain  alacrity,  Mr. 
Tillotson  went  to  the  work  at  once. 

In  truth,  Avhile  he  lay  on  his  bed,  getting 
better,  he  had  reflected  a  good  deal.  He  was 
naturally  a  religious  man,  and  had  been  reading 
what  are  called  "good  books" — at  least  one,  which 
is  really  the  best  of  all  good  books — the  De  Imi- 
tatione — not  the  maimed,  garbled  version  which 
has  on  many  occasions  been  "prepared"  for  Eng- 
lish readers,  just  as  vrines  are  "  prepared"  for 
English  drinkers,  but  the  old,  ripe,  unadulterated 
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Latin.  As  lie  read,  perhaps  the  human  passion — 
so  absorbing  as  to  wreck  a  whole  life  and  nearly 
bring  him  into  the  Temple  of  Death — seemed  to 
take  less  jDroportions.  Perhaps  there  was  a  little 
shame,  too,  at  the  slight  on  the  Mystery  of  his  old 
great  sorrow.  But  as  he  read,  and  as  he  grew 
better,  it  seemed  as  if  what  he  had  passed  through 
was  not  at  all  so  near,  and  was  a  thing  he  could 
look  back  to  far  more  calmly.  And  therefore  he 
entered  into  business  with  Mr.  Mackenzie  with 
some  zest. 

"As  we  finished  with  him,"  said  that  gentle- 
man, "  so  we  begin  with  Mr.  Eoss.  His  friend 
was  here  only  a  week  ago,  and  I  must  say  they 
have  all  behaved  in  a  very  gentlemanly  way — " 

"Gentlemanly!      After   those   inhuman   bar-" 
barities — " 

"  Rumours,  my  dear  sir.  Well,  after  all,  still, 
we  must  not  believe  everi/  thing  we  hear,  especially 
in  those  places.  The  lower  Indians  are  notorious 
for  their  want  of  truth.  His  friend  Grainger  has 
discharged  all  his  obligations  to  the  bank  in  the 
fullest  way." 

"  But  you  told  me  with  such  confidence — " 

Mr.  Mackenzie  started.  "  Pray  forgive  me, 
sir,  but  I  hope  you  haven't  been  quoting  me.  It 
would  injm'e  me  a  great  deal.  Wild  oats  must  be 
sown  somewhere,  and,  as  his  friend  says,  he  may 
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be  soon  married  to  a  very  desirable  pairson,"  added 
Mr.  Mackenzie,  falling  into  his  Scotch  accent.  "  I 
cannot  vooch  for  all  the  idle  stories  that  float 
through  a  settlement." 

"  Going  to  be  married,"  repeated  Mr.  Tillot- 
son,  mechanically.    "Ah,  at  last!    And  when?" 

"  I  think  he  said  immediately,  but  I  cannot  be 
sartain.     A  very  beautiful  creatm-,  too." 

Here,  Thomas  a  Kempis  came  back  strongly 
upon  Mr.  Tillotson's  mind  with  a  little  commen- 
tary, "  Weary  nights,  weeks  and  months,  and 
nervous  fever — all  for  this !" 


CHAPTER  X. 

PROPOSAL. 

^'  Well,  you've  pulled  through,  Heaven  be 
praised,"  said  Captain  Diamond,  sitting  with 
Mr.  Tillotson  one  afternoon.  "  It  was  a  narrow 
escape,  believe  me.  But  now,  Tillotson,  see  here. 
I  want  to  speak  to  you  seriously.  Tom's  going 
to  put  on  his  wise  nightcap.  I  daresay  you  are 
laughing  at  me — " 

"  I  wish  I  had  half  your  sense,  my  dear 
friend,"  said  the  other  warmly,  "  as  I  wish  that 
I  had  even  a  quarter  of  your  kind  heart." 

"  Pish !  ah,  go  along !  My  poor  fellow,"  said 
the  captain,  nervously  passing  by  this  compliment, 
"  you  went  through  a  great  deal — indeed  you  did, 
Tillotson ;  and  now  you  won't  mind  my  speaking 
to  you  seriously,  will  you  ?" 

"  My  dear  friend,"  said  Mr.  Tillotson, 
ii  surely—" 

"  Very  well,  then.  Sir  Duncan,  you  know,  the 
doctor — who  is  about  as  wide-awake  a  fellow  as 
ever  stepped — he  says  it  caTi't  go  on.     It  will  be 
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all  back  again  to-morrow  or  next  day.  And  if 
you  are  caught  by  the  leg  the  next  time,  my 
dear  fellow, — I  tell  you  this  plainly, — not  all  the 
doctors  in  town  will  pull  you  through." 

^'  I  have  been  A^ery  foolish,"  said  Mr.  Tillot- 
son,  "  and  mean  to  take  more  care  of  myself. 
After  all,  I  begin  to  think  it  a  selfish  thing  to 
be  mooning  away  life  in  this  way.  I  am  going, 
to  begin.     Indeed  yes." 

"■  Give  me  the  hand,"  said  Captain  Diamond 
eagerly.  "  I  like  to  hear  you  say  that.  You're 
a  good  fellow."  And  he  paused  in  some  embar- 
rassment. "  Now,  another  thing.  This  isn't  the 
place  for  you.     Capital  rooms,  you  know,  but — " 

^^  Well,  I  am  thinking  of  changing,"  said  Mr.. 
Tillotson  smiling. 

'^  It's  not  that  so  much,"  said  the  captain  iiii 
growing  embarrassment.  "It's  the  life.  You 
ought  to  look  about  you,  Tillotson.  Why,  you 
are  only  a  boy,  you  know.  Bless  me !  if  I  were- 
your  age,  I'd  go  and  pick  out  the  prettiest  girl 
and  set  up  at  once.  I'd  have  done  it  years  ago, 
only,  my  dear  fellow,"  added  the  captain  with  a 
comic  look,  "  they  didn't  like  the  cut  of  my  Ro~ 
man  nose,  you  see." 

Mr.  Tillotson  shook  his  head.  "That  sort  of 
thing  is  all  past  for  me,  long,  long  ago.  I  fear 
the  same  objection  would  apply — not,  indeed,  to- 
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the  nose, — for  I  have  a  vciy  small  one, — but  to 
my  life  and  disposition." 

''  My  dear  friend,"  said  the  captain  enthusi- 
astically, ^Ms  that  all?  Then  I  know  a  little  girl 
that  at  this  moment  is  worshipping  the  very  key 
of  your  watch ;  that  you  have  only  to  speak,  for 
her  to  say  '  Yes'  with  a  heart  and  a  half.  You 
know  who  I  mean,  Tillotson ;  a  little  girl  that's 
a  treasure,  and  who  at  this  moment  knows  no 
more  of  what  I  am  talking  ahout  than  a  child 
unborn.  Honour  bright.  She'd  drop  down  and 
die  at  this  moment  if  she  did.  Surely  I  am 
next  door  to  an  old  woman,  Tillotson.  You 
know  it  was  all  head  or  tails  ^\i\h  your  life  then. 
Upon  my  soul,  it  quite  touched  me  to  see  her 
little  affection — the  creature  !  I  thought  her  hearf 
would  be  broken,  I  did  indeed :  but  never  a  word. 
I  picked  it  out,  }^ou  know  ;  and,  as  I  stand  here, 
and  am  a  living  Christian  holding  the  king's  com- 
mission, you  owe  }^our  life  to  her — you  do  indeed ! 
But  for  that  fiiithful  little  soul,  Tillotson,  you'd  be 
lying  now  nailed  down  fast  in  your  coffin — Heaven 
be  between  you  and  harm,  though !" 

Wondering,  amazed,  Mr.  Tillotson  listened  to 
the  story,  which  the  captain  then  told  him,  of  her 
little  exploit— related  with  many  a  "not  a  word 
of  lie  in  what  I  am  telling  you,  Tillotson.  But  I 
could  talk  to  you  for  hours  on  this.     And,  you 
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know,  slie's  so  delicate.  A  cliest — really,  now — 
on  my  solemn  word  of  honour — no  more  than  that 
bit  of  blotting-paper.  Dennison,  the  Queen's  own 
fellow, — tip-top,  you  know,  and  attending  all  the 
great  lords, — has  taken  to  her  like  his  own  child. 
See,  Tillotson,"  added  the  captain  wistfully,  just 
as  another  man  would  come  to  the  bank,  begging 
to  get  his  bill  '^  done,"  "  try — -just  try  and  think 
of  all  this." 

In  this  way  the  captain  had  carried  out  liis 
little  plan,  although  he  had  professed  so  humbly 
that  Tom  was  "  no  better  than  an  old  woman, — 
with  him  a  formal  or  contemptuous  phrase, — for 
his  private  opinion  of  that  amiable  and  most  sen- 
sible class  of  God's  creatures  who  have  travelled 
nearly  to  the  end  of  the  highway,  and  have  brought 
with  them  a  growing  load  of  patience,  good-hu- 
mour, and  observation,  was  not  so  contemptuous 
as  that  \ailgar  one  of  the  world.  He  came  home 
in  great  spirits,  and  left  his  friend  in  deep  thought, 
who  did  not  so  much  recoil  from  it  as  he  would 
have  done  before,  but  looked  at  it  calmly,  and 
even  weighed  it.  In  the  weighing,  too,  the  news 
that  had  reached  him  of  the  coming  marriage  did 
its  part.  "Why  should  I,"  he  said  to  himself 
bitterly,  "go  on  and  be  guilty  of  the  folly  of 
making  myself  an  eternal  monument  of  Self-sac- 
rifice, when  it  is  not  in  fashion  any  where  else? 
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It  is  making  myself  absurd,  and  will  only  amuse 
others.  It  is  time  that  I  should  begin  to  live." 
Then  he  thought  with  pleasure  of  the  picture, 
mechanically  but  skilfully  coloured  by  the  cap- 
tain's fingers.  And  he  felt  a  sympathy  and  kind- 
ness to  the  girl  who  had  been  so  true  and  "  na- 
tural" in  her  devotion.  "After  all,  the  Avorld 
has  some  people  who  care  for  me,"  he  thought. 
Then  he  went  back  to  that  comino;  marriage. 
"  Grod  help  her !"  he  said.  "  But  she  is  sen- 
sible, and  knows  her  own  course."  This  reason- 
ing and  train  of  thought  was  spread  over  many 
days.  He  thought  he  must  take  the  first  oppor- 
tunity of  thanking  his  preserver. 

The  first  opportunity  was  two  days  later.  They, 
were  in  their  modest  room,  working,  as  the  pale, 
ill-looking  figure  entered.  The  girl,  whom  rest 
had  a  little  restored  after  her  labours,  felt  herself 
glowing  with  almost  a  "  lake"  colour  as  this  vi- 
sitor entered.  Mr.  Tillotson  had  come  back  to  his 
old  easy  and  almost  indifferent  manner.  "  This  is 
the  first  visit  I  have  paid,"  he  said,  "  and  it  cer- 
tainly should  be  the  first.  What  its  poor  value 
may  be — " 

"  We  are  so  glad  to  see  you  restored,"  the 
elder  one  said.  The  younger  was  still  glowing 
and  flaming.    "  Uncle  and  we  all  were  so  anxious." 

"  I  meet  nothing  but  goodness,"  said  Mr.  Til- 
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lotson  earnestly  and  sincerel}',  "  and  I  am  sure  I 
don't  know  why.  I  have  led  a  cold  unproductive 
life ;  useful  to  no  one,  interesting  to  no  one,  pro- 
fitable to  no  one ;  and  therefore,  Avhy  any  one 
should  care  whether  I  lived  or  died,  is  a  mystery 
to  me." 

They  said  nothing.  A  milliner  or  w^ork-woman 
came  at  this  moment,  and  the  elder  girl,  who  re- 
presented industry  in  the  house,  got  up  to  meet 
her.  The  younger  half  got  up  in  a  sort  of  alarm, 
but  sat  down  again  quickly. 

'''  I  am  not  deserving  of  this  sympathy,"  he 
said  to  her.  ^'  I  have  heard  the  whole  story  of 
your  kindness,  and  I  have  hastened  to  acknow- 
ledge it.  I  have  been  thinking  over  it  these  two 
days,  and  it  has  afPected  me  more  than  I  know 
how  to  express.  I  have  long  lost  that  art,  and,  I 
suppose,  must  be  content  to  appear  ungracious. 
But  I  am  gratefal ;  and  I  hope  to  be  able  to  learn 
to  show  it." 

Tiie  young  girl  lifted  her  soft  eyes  and  burn- 
ing cheeks  towards  his  face.  ''  It  was  nothing," 
she  said  eagerly.  '^You  say  far  too  much  of  it; 
and — and  I  was  so  glad  to  have  done  it ;  0,  and 
so  glad  that  3'ou  are  well !"  Then  she  became 
ashamed  of  this  burst;  and  the  confusion,  from 
this  opposition  of  shame  and  enthusiasm,  had  a 
very  pretty  effect. 
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"  If  I  had  some  way  of  showing  how  I  feel, 
-and  what  I  feel  to  ?/02«,"  he  went  on,  "  and  to 
Caiotain  Diamond,"  he  added  hastily,  ^' I  should 
1)6  quite  glad,  if  I  could  only  discover  some  way." 

With  much  hesitation,  first  being  about  to 
speak,  then  checking  herself,  she  at  last  said  hur- 
riedly, "  If  you  would  only  make  me — that  is, 
us — a  little  promise, — one  little  promise, — as  a 
sort  of  votive  offering  on  your  being  restored  to 
health." 

''  I  shall  indeed,"  he  said  smiling,  "whatever 
it  may  turn  out." 

"It  is,"  she  went  on,  "  to — to  take  a  little 
more  interest  in  life — to  enjoy  the  world  a  little ; 
and  believe  this,  that  there  are  those  who  like, 
and  who  are  willing  to  like  and  esteem  you;  in 
short,  to  try  and  be  a  little  hajopy.  0,  if  you 
would  do  this, — and  if  you  were  to  try,  you  would 
succeed, — you  would  make  uncle  and  us  all  so 
glad." 

She  was  colouring  again,  and  confused  at  the 
boldness  of  this  speech.  Hermit,  Trappist,  almost 
Stylites  at  his  heart,  as  Mr.  Tillotson  had  tried  to 
be,  it  was  impossible  not  to  be  a  little  warmed 
at  this  natural  ardour  and  candour.  He  spoke  to 
her  more  warmly  than  he  had  done  to  any  one  for 
years.  "  I  do  promise  you,"  he  said ;  "  and  I  shall 
try." 
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Uncle  Diamond  came  in  at  this  point.  He 
noticed  her  glowing  face  of  pleasure,  and  a  sort 
of  gladness  also  in  Mr.  Tillotson's  eyes.  He  was 
delighted  himself.  "  Tliis  is  something,"  he  said, 
limping  over  for  a  chair.  "  0,  this  is  grand !  We 
shall  soon  have  you  on  your  legs  altogether, 
Tillotson.  Now,  I  tell  you  what ;  you'll  stop  and 
take  your  bit  of  dinner  with  us,  won't  you  ?" 

"  No,  no,"  said  the  other  ;  ^'  not  to-day." 

"  Never  fear,  we  shall  take  care  of  you.  Do, 
now;  just  to  oblige  us — -just  to  celebrate  the  re- 
covery !" 

"  Another  day,"  said  Mr.  Tillotson,  rising 
hastily. 

The  girl  now  spoke.  "  I  thought  you  had 
made  us  a  sort  of  promise  about  the  world  ?  And 
this  is  the  way  you  begin  !" 

A  faint  shade  of  impatience  came  over  Mr. 
Tillotson's  face.  "  It  does  not  suit  me,"  he  said. 
^'  I  cannot  as  yet,  you  know.  I  know  it  seems 
ungracious,  but — " 

He  saw  a  wounded  expression  on  her  face,  and 
that  she  was  biting  her  red  lips  in  what  seemed 
vexation.  In  a  moment  he  had  thought  of  the 
precious  service  she  had  rendered  him,  her  little 
chivalrous  act,  and  felt  that  he  ims  ungracious  and 
ungrateful.  He  sat  down  again.  "  Well — I  think 
I  must  stay." 
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Joy  came  suddenly  into  both  faces,  like  a  fire 
tliat  has  been  stirred.  "  Give  me  the  hand,"  said 
uncle  Diamond.  "  You  are  a  good  fellow,  and 
we'll  make  a  day  of  it,  and  a  night  of  it  too.'* 
This  brave,  gentle  captain  had,  all  his  life  long, 
been  "making  days  of  it"  for  other  people,  and 
delighted  in  nothing  so  much. 

On  this  day  he  was  in  surprising  spirits.  He 
went  out  himself  to  cater.  He  chose  "  a  fine  fish," 
a  thing  for  which  he  had  a  great  admiration,  and 
which  he  had  an  old  campaigner's  skill  in  choosing. 
"The  captain's  haddock"  was  often  seen  on  the 
sloping  marble  table  at  the  fishmonger's,  carefully 
put  aside ;  for,  though  his  orders  were  of  a  slen- 
der and  unfi:equent  sort,  this  dear  gentleman  met 
with  universal  respect  and  attention  as  he  went 
marketing,  and  his  haddock  brought  him  more 
deference  than  the  costly  tm-bot  did  to  the  mar- 
quis's housekeeper.     He  came  home  in  triumph. 

After  dinner,  when  the  ladies  were  gone,  the 
captain  came  back  to  his  favourite  subject.  "  Poor 
little  girl !  she  has  a  great  spirit.  And  0,  Tillot- 
son,  if  you  knew  what  she  has  been  to  me  !  And 
such  sense !  See  even  in  that  getting  you  to  pro- 
mise !  Why,  I  should  have  been  a  year  before  I 
could  have  gone  about  such  a  thing.  Now  look 
here,  Tillotson.  What  you  ought  to  do  is  this. 
I  am  an  old  fogie  that  ought  to  be  in  one  of 
VOL.  IT.  c 
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the  liospltals,  and  don't  know  how  to  say  things 
in  a  nice  roundabout  v/ay ;  I  never  got  much 
education  at  the  colleges  (I  only  wish  I  had)  ; 
but  there  were  ten  of  us,  and  I  was  thought  well 
off  with  a  commission.  But  if  I  was  in  your 
place,  and  so  young,  I  tell  you  what  I  would  do.. 
It  Avould  be  the  making  of  you." 

And  the  captain,  whose  voice  was  trembling- 
a  little  from  excitement,  hoisted  himself  up  in  his 
chair,  to  set  his  stiff  leg  at  ease. 

"  Marry,  Tillotson  !"  he  Avent  on.  "  I  declare 
I  am  in  earnest,  and  speaking  for  your  interest. 
I  am  a  fogie,  I  know,  but  T  mean  for  your  good. 
It  Avould  make  a  man  of  you.  You  just  want  that 
something  with  warmth  and  life  to  be  near  you, 
Tillotson,  and  that  you  may  like  and  live  for,  and 
give  your  honest  affection  to,  Tillotson.  Look  at 
me,  what  I  am  come  to.  Our  fellows  used  to 
laugh  at  every  fellow  that  met  a  nice  good  girl 
and  married  her  ;  and  we  thought  ourselves  very 
wise.  And  even  when  Colonel — now  Sir  Thomas' 
— Cameron  came  back  to  the  regiment  with  a 
Scotch  girl,  I  thought  he  had  done  a  foolish  thing. 
But  he  was  on  the  right  side  of  the  hedge.  Egad, 
he  was,  sir !  Look  at  Sir  Thomas  Cameron  now, 
with  his  fine  family,  like  a  prince,  and  look  at 
Foostering  Tom — Tom  Diamond,  I  mean,  until 
the  last  month  or  so." 
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It  was  long  since  tlie  captain  liacl  made  sucli 
a  speech.  There  was  a  surprising  weight  in  it, 
both  of  matter  and  of  eloquence.  It  had  its  effect 
on  Mr.  Tillotson,  who  said  nothing  for  a  few  mo- 
ments. 

"  Thank  you,"  he  said — "  thank  you  heartily. 
It  is  kind  and  good  advice." 

Very  often  afterwards  the  captain  brought  on 
this  subject,  and  always  with  the  same  honest 
earnestness.  He  did,  indeed,  believe  from  his 
honest  soul  that  this  was  the  only  panacea  for  the 
reformation  of  his  friend.  He  almost  wearied 
him. 


CHAPTER  XL 

THE  captain's  SCHEMES. 

But  soon  our  good  captain  noticed  a  great  altera- 
tion in  his  younger  niece.  Latterly  Mr.  Tillotson 
had  become  more  and  more  absorbed  in  his 
banking,  or  at  least  affected  to  be.  And  he 
scarcely  came  at  all  to  the  house.  The  captain 
at  first  was  mystified,  and  then  dreadfully  grieved. 

"  It  is  all  my  own  stupid  meddling,"  he  said  to 
himself,  sorrowfully,  '^  God  forgive  me  !  I  am 
an  old  Botch.  Why  couldn't  I  let  him  alone? 
And  that  poor  child !" 

That  poor  child  had,  indeed,  become  first  silent, 
then  very  fretful  and  solitary.  The  delicate  appre- 
ciation of  the  captain  saw  the  change  almost  at 
first,  and  he  knew  not  what  to  do.  He  felt  that 
his  were  clumsy  fingers,  that  any  handling  would 
only  irritate  the  wound.  And  so  he  often  sat 
looking  at  her  with  wistful  eyes,  and  trying  to 
soothe  her  in  a  hundred  ways.  There  was  but 
one  way,  and  he  often  took  his  stick  and  limped 
away  to  the  bank,  to  try  and  bring  his  firiend. 
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Which  usually  ended  in  his  coming  away,  saying 
sadly  to  himself,  "I  am  an  old  Botch.  Nothing 
in  the  world  but  an  old  Botch." 

The  other  girl,  whose  natural  attitude  seemed 
to  be  always  that  of  one  working  for  an  eternity, 
he  took  into  his  confidence.  "  What  is  over  her, 
dear?"  he  asked,  anxiously.  "Now,  could  you 
make  out  ?     She  has  told  you  ?" 

"  No,  uncle,"  she  said,  "  she  has  not.  But  I 
know,  and  you  know." 

"And  see  now — what  are  we  to  do?  said  he. 
"  I'd  put  my  eyes  upon  sticks  to  bring  it  right. 
But  I  don't  know  how.  Tom  Diamond  has  found 
out  at  the  end  of  his  life  that  he's  nothing  but  a 
Botch — more  shame  for  him.  I'd  better  leave  it 
alone,  and  leave  every  thing  alone." 

"  Poor  child,"  said  she,  sewing  still,  "  nothing 
can  be  done  for  her  in  that  case.  She  must  cure 
herself,  as  hundreds  have  been  forced  to  cure 
themselves  before  now." 

"  I  don't  understand  it,"  said  micle  Diamond, 
in  deep  grief.  "  I  wish  I  did.  If  I  say  any  thing, 
it  seems  to  me  only  to  make  her  worse.  But 
that's  only  like  me." 

"  Better  leave  her  to  herself,  dear  uncle,"  said 
the  girl. 

The  captain  sighed.  Tliat  night  he  met  an 
old  brother-officer,  one  of  the  good-as-gold   set, 
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who  esteemed  Tom  Diamond.  This  gentleman 
insisted  on  o^ivino;  him  a  dinner  at  the  military 
club.  And  the  captain,  always  gratified  at  this 
sort  of  attention,  not  for  himself,  but  because  it 
reflected  honour  on  the  steadiness  and  constancy 
of  the  service  to  old  friends,  came  home  to  an- 
nounce the  news. 

At  the  same  time  he  made  many  humble  apolo- 
gies to  his  dear  girls,  but  he  hoped  they  would 
not  mind  his  going,  for  Hodgson  was  a  true  old 
friend,  &c. 

The  captain  dined  with  his  true  old  friend, 
and  had  a  delightful  evening.  As  he  limped  into 
the  club,  where  none  but  gentlemen  of  the  service 
were  allowed  to  be  entertained  as  guests,  he  was 
received  by  the  waiters  with  all  the  honours "  of 
war.  His  lameness  brought  him  many  marks 
of  distinction.  He  felt  not  a  little  proud  of  the 
grandeur  and  magnificence  of  the  establishment ; 
for,  with  that  old  delicacy,  he  had  long  ago  with- 
drawn from  all  military  associations,  as  having 
no  title  to  them.  He  called  himself,  with  modest 
disparagement,  "  a  feather-bed  soldier."  It  was 
a  happy  night  with  Hodgson,  who  had  ^'  gone  on" 
and  held  by  the  service,  and  the  two  talked  to- 
gether over  Colonel  Cameron,  and  Trevelyan,  and 
the  duel,  and  the  time  that  General  Shortall  came 
down  for  the  inspection  and  found  out  that  "  Tom" 
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liad  his  sword  fastened  on  with  a  bit  of  red  tape, 
some  one  having  stolen  "  Tom's"  belt. 

It  was  a  charming  night,  and  they  talked  over 
how  ^^  Tom"  should  join  that  club  forthwith,  and 
how  he  ought  "  by  rights,"  in  spite  of  all  the  stuff 
about  feather-bed  soldiers,  to  have  been  in  it  cen- 
turies ago.  And  he  came  home,  limping  slowly, 
as  was  his  wont,  and  very  much  pleased.  Next 
morning,  at  breakfast,  he  would  tell  his  "  girls," 
in  his  own  dramatic  way,  of  the  whole  scene,  and 
of  all  that  Hodgson  had  said  and  told.  The  cap- 
tain had  a  key  of  his  own,  and  let  himself  in, 
shutting  the  door  to  very  softly,  and  taking  off 
his  shoes  with  infinite  precautions  for  fear  of  dis- 
turbing the  hard-worked  woman  who  slept  in  a 
sort  of  sentry-box  at  the  end  of  the  passage. 
*^  How  she  lives  there  and  has  her  health,  the 
creature,"  the  captain  often  said,  compassionately, 
*^  the  Lord  only  knows  !"  But,  at  the  same  time, 
he  gave,  her  many  a  half-crown  to  make  up  for 
this  want  of  accommodation.  He  then  stole  up- 
stairs softly,  went  to  the  drawing-room  where  his 
light  was  left  for  him,  and  entered,  still  softly. 
The  captain  was  shocked  and  ashamed  to  find  that 
it  was  two  o'clock.  The  light  was  burning,  and 
there  was  some  one  sitting  there,  but  who  it  was 
it  was  hard  to  say,  for  it  was  a  girl  with  her 
head  bent  forward  on  the  table,  and  pressed  against 
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a  book.     Some  little  noise  from  the  handle  of  the 
door  roused  her. 

"  My  goodness !"  said  the  captain,  starting 
back,  as  a  worn,  tearful,  miserable  face  was  lifted 
to  him.  "My  dear,  darling  girl!"  he  went  on, 
limping  up  to  the  table,  "  what  is  all  this?  What 
has  happened?" 

The  heated  face,  which  was  almost  marked 
with  crimson  streaks  from  weeping,  looked  at  him 
wildly  a  moment.  Then  she  rose,  ran  over  to 
put  her  arms  about  him,  hide  her  face  against  his 
chest,  and  said,  "  0  uncle,  uncle  !  I  am  very 
wretched." 

The  captain  soothed  her  like  a  mother;  she^ 
was  sobbing  hysterically. 

"  Now,  now,  ah !  noiVj^  he  said,  "  don't ;  be 
a  good  child.  All  shall  come  right  in  time"  (with 
wonderful  instinct  he  knew  what  was  wrong)  ;- 
"  leave  it  to  me — to  old  Tom.  He'll  set  his  old 
head  at  work — and  this  very  night,  too;  come, 
sit  down  there,  pet.  Tell  me  about  it,  and  don't 
be  afraid.     I'm  your  friend  against  all  the  world." 

"  0  uncle,"  she  went  on,  "  what  have  I  done 
to  him,  that  he  should  treat  me  in  this  way?  I 
never  injured  him.  It  is  so  cruel ;  all  because 
I— I—" 

"  I  know,  dear,"  said  the  captain,  still  sooth- 
ing, "  all  because  you  like  him.     It  isn't  a  crime.. 
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There's  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of  in  it.  There 
hasn't  been  a  fine  girl  in  the  world  that  didn't 
like  a  man  that  was  worthy  of  her,  or  didn't  find 
one  either.  Never  fear,  dear.  I'll  set  the  business 
right;  leave  it  to  me." 

''  No,  no,"  said  she,  still  hiding  her  face ; 
''  not  for  the  world." 

^^  Yes, /or  all  the  world,  dear,"  said  the  cap- 
tain ;  *'  at  least,  we'll  talk  of  it  in  the  morning. 
This  is  a  dreadful  hour  to  be  sitting  up  to,  wearing 
out  those  nice  eyes  writing  so  I  Ah,  I'd  like  to 
see  that  journal  of  yours  !  Though  as  to  sitting 
up,  I  needn't  speak ;  I  ought  to  be  ashamed  of 
myself,  and  have  more  sense.  But  poor  Hodgson 
was  so  kind.  He  stood  to  me  long  ago,  and  I 
cannot  help  it.  Come  now,  dear,  bed's  the  place, 
and  the  feathers ;  and  if  this  old  fogie's  head  of 
mine  can  think  on  any  thing,  you  may  depend  on 
Tom  Diamond." 

Next  morning,  when  Mr.  Tillotson  was  wearily 
struggling  through  papers — for  the  dealing  with 
which  he  ought  to  have  had  a  shovel  and  a  cart — 
the  captain  came  limping  in,  clean,  bright,  and 
whiskers  curled  with  the  old  French  irons,  and 
glistening  in  the  sunshine.  The  bishop's  hat  was 
in  his  hand.  He  sat  down  and  talked  to  his  friend 
for  some  time  a  little  restlessly.  In  truth,  he  did 
not  know  how  to  begin. 
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"  My  clear  Tillotson,"  lie  said,  at  last,  "  I  was 
dining  with  old  Charley  Hodgson — a  real  good 
one  of  the  old  set — at  the  fine  cluh  they  have  got 
now,  and  after  talking  over  our  old  stories  tiU  two 
o'clock,  as  old  fellows  always  will,  I  came  home. 
When  I  ffot  to  the  drawino;-rooni  and  tliouo;lit 
to  find  every  soul  in  bed — now  what  do  you  think  ? 
There  Avas  a  poor  girl  sitting  up  with  her  foce 
down  on  the  table,  and  I  declare  to  you,  Tillotson, 
before  Heaven,  with  her  eyes  worn  out  of  her 
head  with  sobbing  and  crying — I  was  near  crying 
myself,  like  an  old  fogie  as  I  am — and  her  face 
all  drawn  and  flushed ;  the  creature  !" 

The  other  started  and  cast  down  his  eyes. 
He  knew  at  once  vv^hom  the  captain  alluded  to. 

"  It's  no  use  calling  this  or  hiding  that,"  said 
the  captain,  gloomily.  ^'  I  am  no  good  at  that 
sort  of  thing.  I  never  could  do  it.  It's  only  fiiir 
to  tell  you.  The  child's  pining  away.  She  eats 
no  more  than  a  sparrow  does.  And  I  tell  you, 
Tillotson,  it  goes  to  my  heart  to  see  it,  and  it 
would  go  to  yours,  too ;  and,  before  God,  I  don't 
know  what  to  do." 

Mr.  Tillotson  said,  in  some  agitation,  "  What 
can  I  do?     I  feared  this,  and  suspected  it." 

"  Why  should  you  fear  it?"  said  the  captain, 
gloomily.  "  She's  as  bright  as  a  jewel — too  good 
for  any  man ;  even  for  you,  my  boy.     I  shouldn't 
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tell  you  this.  I  tliink,  if  slie  knew  it,  the  creature 
would  die.  But  you  can't  see  her  wasting  and 
pinincr.  I  can't  bear  to  think  of  her,  as  I  saw  her 
last  night — I  can't.  And  I  know  it's  hard  upon 
you,  too." 

"  But  what  would  you  have  me  do  ?"  said 
Mr.  Tillotson,  irresolutely.  '^No  woman  could 
think  of  me.  I  have  lived  long  enough  to  find 
that  out,"  he  added,  bitterly.  "  And,  indeed,  I 
could  make  no  woman  happy." 

"  You  don't  know,"  said  the  captain,  warm- 
ing and  growing  excited.  "  You  could,  I'll  swear. 
You'll  make  her  happy.  You're  the  boy  to  do 
it !  She'll  make  a  man  of  you — she'll  worship 
the  ground  you  walk  on — be  your  slave,  and  that 
sort  of  thing.  And  see  —  see  here,  Tillotson," 
added  the  captain,  with  what  seemed  very  marked 
meaning,  ''  you  ought  to  :  for  yoitll  save  her  life! 
I  tell  you,  you  will;  and  she  saved  yours,  you 
know." 

Mr.  Tillotson' s  lip  curled  a  little.  "  I  know, 
and  hope  I  never  shall  forget  the  obligation  to 
which  you  allude.     But — " 

"  Before  Heaven,  I  never  meant  it,"  said  the 
captain,  starting  up  in  an  agony.  "  I  did  not, 
on  my  soul,  Tillotson,  no — only  I  don't  know  how 
to  say  things.  My  dear  friend,  you  must  forgive 
me.      But  when   I  think   of  this  poor  child  last 
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night,  I  lose  my  wits.  Do  try,"  he  added,  pite- 
ously,  "  and  do  make  out  something  for  her,  and 
you  won't  regret  it.     Tom  Diamond  tells  you  so  !" 

Tom  Diamond  said  no  more  then.  He  had 
worked  himself  into  a  heat,  and  seemed  to  be 
almost  pleading  for  2:)ardon  for  some  act. 

''  I  shouldn't  have  done  this,"  he  said,  as  he 
went  away.  "  I  know  I  shouldn't.  If  she  knew 
it,  I  declare  I  believe  she  w^ould  di'op  down  and 
die  !  But  I  don't  want  to  see  her  miserable,  and 
you  miserable,  Tillotson,  all  for  want  of  a  little 
speaking  out.  If  I  knew  how  to  speak  out  and 
come  round  the  point  like  some  of  the  clever  fel- 
lows, I'd  do  it.  But  I  never  was  trained.  You 
don't  mind  me,  Tillotson — do  you  ?"  he  added, 
wistfully.  "  Only  an  old  fogie,  but  a  well-mean- 
ing fogie.  And  that  poor  thing  at  home.  I  mean 
it  well  for  her^  Tillotson." 

"  My  dear  friend,"  Mr.  Tillotson  said,  taking 
his  hand  kindly,  "  I  know  you  now  by  this  time, 
and  all  your  goodness,  and  what  a  deep  interest 
you  have  taken  in  me — more  than,  indeed,  I  de- 
serve. The  world  is  only  too  good  to  me ;  and  I 
suppose  if  I  was  but  sensible  enough  to  meet  it 
halfway — Perhaps  I  am,  as  you  say,  only  shut- 
ting myself  out  from  bright  gardens,  and  flowers, 
and  paradise,  and  happiness.  Perhaps  I  might 
succeed  in  getting  rid  of  myself,  or  changing  my- 
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self.  And  so  I  promise  you  now  that  I  -will  tliink 
seriously  of  what  you  have  said  to  me.  But  of 
course  not  a  word  to — '' 

"  As  I  am  a  living  man — no  !"  said  the  cap- 
tain, fervently.  "  Indeed,  no — not  for  the  whole 
world!  This  is  noble  of  you,  Tillotson.  And 
you  send  me  away  I  can't  tell  you  how  happy." 
And  the  captain  limped  downstairs  joyfully.  He 
went  home,  and  was  in  great  spirits  for  the  rest 
of  the  day.  During  dinner  he  laughed  and  talked 
very  cheerfully. 

The  girl,  with  her  flushed  cheeks,  sat  silently 
opposite.  After  dinner,  when  the  elder  had  gone 
to  fetch  the  eternal  work,  she  stole  over  to  him 
suddenly,  and  whispered,  "  Don't  mind  what  I 
said  last  night,  while  my  head  was  all  confused. 
Promise  me  not  to  think  of  it — " 

"  I  will,"  said  the  captain,  readily.  ^^  Honour 
bright !     There's  the  hand !     Now  !" 

Thus  the  life  went  on.  Gradually  Mr.  Tillotson 
got  into  the  habit  of  going  to  the  captain's.  The 
sight  of  the  faces  there,  the  tone  of  that  fireside, 
tranquillised  him.  He  began  to  find  that  he  had 
greater  control  over  his  mind,  could  find  strength  to 
close  the  great  gates  against  the  2:>ast,  and  keep  the 
crowd  of  old  images  from  rushing  in  tumultuously 
as  they  did  at  home  in  his  lonely  rooms.     Not  that 
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he  lost  the  image  of  the  old  cathedral  casket,  and 
what  it  held.  Did  he  dare  to  open  it  and  look  in, 
the  old  perfume  wonld  have  poured  in  and  intoxi- 
cated him  and  brought  back  the  old  malady.  Now 
he  had  a  firmer  grasp  of  himself,  could  look  more 
coldly  and  even  hopefully  to  the  future.  He  hesi- 
tated a  long  time,  undecided. 

A  little  incident  at  last  decided  him.  He  used 
to  have  sent  to  him  from  the  old  cathedral  town 
the  weekly  paper  of  the  place,  the  St.  Alans  Coii- 
ranij  which  seemed  to  revive  for  him  its  flavour 
and  colouring.  Latterly  (part  of  his  new  pro- 
gramme), he  had  ordered  it  to  be  discontinued ; 
but  they  still  sent  it.  His  eye  glanced  over  it 
mechanically,  but  fell  upon  the  word  "  Marriage." 
Then  he  read  one  evening  in  the  usual  florid  lan- 
guage appropriate  to  such  events,  that  it  "  was- 
rumoured  that  a  lovely  and  accomplished  ward 
of  one  of  the  most  influential  gentlemen  of  our 
town  would  shortly  give  her  hand  to  a  young 
gentleman  in  the  Company's  service,  also  favom'- 
ably  known  to  the  citizens  of  St.  Alans.  Quod 
faustum,"  added  the  local  journal. 

''  Give  her  hand,"  repeated  Mr.  Tillotson. 
''  There  is  the  last  act — chapter  and  verse,  too. 
So  be  it:  the  as^e  of  self-sacrifice  is  over."  He 
longed  to  begin  his  new  life.  He  was  to  go  to 
the  captain's  to  dinner  that  evening.     He  thought 
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a  good  deal  at  intervals  during  tlie  day,  and 
finally,  when  the  hour  was  near,  set  off  hastily. 
He  found  the  captain  and  his  younger  niece  wait- 
ing there.  As  usual,  her  face  coloured  suddenly 
as  he  entered.  He  presently  made  a  sign  to  the 
captain,  which  that  intelligent  old  officer  under- 
stood at  once,  and  who,  with  some  ostentation 
and  scarcely  dramatic  excuse  about  "  seeing  to 
the  haddock,"  limped  away.  Did  the  young  girl, 
intellio'ent  also,  see  this  si2:n  ?  But  she  made  no 
protest. 

"  I  have  come,"  said  Mr.  Tillotson,  going  over 
to  her  hastily,  "to  say  that  I  cannot  stay  this 
evenino; — "  Her  fice  fell.  "  But  I  have  some- 
thing  to  say  to  you,  if  you  will  allow  me,  and  will 
hear  me  now." 

She  hung  down  her  head,  but  could  say  no- 
thino*. 

"  I  have  been  thinking,"  he  went  on,  "  over 
and  over  again,  of  your  conduct  on  that  night. 
It  is  only  now  I  am  beginning  to  see  its  full  force. 
I  must  have  been  ungrateful,  and — " 

"No,  no,  no!"  she  said,  softly;  "indeed, 
no.  You  have  thanked  me  more  than  enough 
already." 

"  Tlianks  are  not  what  I  am  going  to  offer," 
he  said.  "  I  am  going  to  ask  you  to  let  me  lay 
myself  under  a  still  heavier  obligation;  strange 
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thanks,  you  will  say.  But  my  life  lias  hitherto 
been  a  raw  blank  day  of  coldness  and  misery.  I 
have  been  living  in  a  sort  of  delusion.  I  have 
thought  that  all  men  were  cold,  and  heartless,  and 
hateful ;  that  women  were,  at  the  least,  indifferent 
— and,  forgive  me — selfish ;  and  that  the  world 
was  all  barrenness.  Now  I  have  found  that  there 
is  some  warmth.  I  have  seen  kindness  and  un- 
selfishness, and  believe  that  there  is  yet  more  to 
be  discovered,  if  I  look  for  it.  Will  you  help  me? 
I  have  little  to  offer.  Not  a  warm  heart,  I  fear ; 
but  certainly  a  grateful  one.  Not  what  is  called 
love,  but  what  may  become  love.  I  want  to  live. 
Will  you  help  me  ?" 

This  was  his  proposition.  She  was  very  natural 
and  romantic,  as  has  been  described ;  confusion, 
surprise,  delight,  went  rushing  to  her  cheeks. 
She  could  not  speak  for  some  moments;  then 
said,  perhaps  in  an  unmaidenly  way,  "  0,  how 
2:ood,  how  kind,  how  noble !  I  could  sink  down  at 
your  feet." 

"  I  will  do  what  I  can,"  he  went  on ;  "  and 
you  will  make  a  generous  allowance.  I  am  ac- 
customed to  the  old  hard  and  cold  ways." 

"  0,  it  is  not  that,"  she  said,  starting  ;  "  All ! 
but  this  is  all  kindness  and  gratitude — what  they 
call  gratitude." 

"  No,  no,"  he  said  ;  "I  want  to  begin  to  live 
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again — to  be  human.  And  will  you  not  help 
me  ?" 

"  With  my  whole  life  and  soul,"  she  said,  fer- 
vently, and  giving  him  her  hand.  Suddenly  she 
added,  ''  But  you  will  go  back.  You  will  think 
of  this  again,  and  go  back.  To-morrow  —  in  a 
week,  or  two  weeks  ?" 

"  Never,"  he  said ;  "  you  don't  know  me  yet, 
I  see.     Not  if  the  world  were  to  change." 

He  went  away  soon  after,  and  met  the  captain 
on  the  stairs.  The  captain  looked  at  him  wistfully, 
and  without  speaking — too  delicate  to  put  a  ques- 
tion when  there  was  such  uncertainty.  But  Mr. 
Tillotson  took  his  hand  and  half  whispered,  "  It  is 
all  done !  I  must  now  try  and  be  hapi)y,  for  I 
have  a  great  chance  of  happiness." 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

GREAT  PROSPECTS  FOR  MR.  TILNEY. 

The  great  Foncier  CajDital  Company  was  a  finan- 
cial society  of  great  power  and  influence,  and  had 
been  in  existence  a  sufficient  time  to  acquire  the 
respectability  of  age.  It  was  wilhng  to  deal  in  all 
sorts  of  securities — lands,  houses,  rents,  mortgages, 
bills  ;  its  principle  was  simply  to  furnish  money  on 
any  security  that  was  worth  money.  But  what 
took  it  out  of  common  associations  was  its  gran- 
deur, for  every  thing  about  it  was  gigantic. 

Some  five  years  before,  a  number  of  enter- 
prising Scotch  and  English  gentlemen — money 
merchants  as  they  might  be  called — had  started 
the  United  General  Foncier  Credit  Company  under 
the  fairest  auspices.  Its  capital  was  so  much,  paid 
up,  which  was  one  of  the  auspices ;  its  secretary, 
a  busy,  daring,  eager  man,  who  was  to  the  bank 
what  a  good  traveller  is  to  a  manufacturer,  was 
another;  and  Mr.  Bowater,  M.P.,  chairman,  and 
who  brought  connection  and  nobility  into  the  con- 
cern, was  the  greatest  ausj)ice  of  all.    It  flourished. 
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It  had  first  rented  the  premises  of  a  defunct  in- 
surance office  in  the  City,  which  it  cut  up  and 
"  underpinned"  in  the  usual  way,  to  suit  its  own 
requirements.     But  soon   Jenkinson,  the    famous 
semi-mediaeval  and  fancifully  Byzantine  architect, 
was  called  in  (a  gentleman  known  to  his  friends  as 
"  Middle-age  Jenkinson"),  and  under  his  direction 
the  old  insurance  office  was  removed,  and  a  splen- 
did tabernacle  of  parti -coloured   bricks   erected, 
with  an  enormous  deal  of  carving ;  so  that  acorns, 
foliage,  mediaeval  monkeys  and  foxes  totting  up 
accounts  at  ledgers,  and  other  humorous  and  ap- 
propriate conceits,  seemed  literally  to  overrun  the 
house  from  top  to  bottom — to  say  nothing  of  the 
gilded   railings   and   iron  lace -work   that   edged 
every  thing  that  could  be  edged.     The  windows 
were  so  thoroughly  Byzantine,  and  so  much  room 
was  required  for  the  carved  clerks  at  the  ledgers 
outside,  that  there  was  very  little  light  for  the 
living  clerks  inside;  and  Middle-age  Jenkinson's 
splendid  coronas  and  blue  and  gold  gas-jets  had  to 
be   lit   whenever   the   sun   was    not   shining   out 
strongly.     But  this  was  a  small  drawback,  for  the 
Byzantine  edifice  drew  customers,  and  Mr.  Bow- 
ater,  M.P.,  often  showed  an  influential  customer 
the  carved  monkeys  totting  up  the  accounts ;  and 
the  influential  customer  afterwards  brought  other 
friends  to  see  this  bit  of  art. 
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^^  It's  all  allegorical,  you  know !  Look  at 
Amiens  and  Rouen  cathedrals,  you  know !  That 
was  the  real  way  !  Cost  a  mint  of  money  !  But, 
egad,  si]',  I  wish  you  or  I  had  a  share  or  two  in 
it — an  original  one  !  There's  Bowater,  and  Tillot- 
son,  and  Midgely,  and  two  or  three  more,  they 
keep  it  all  snug  among  themselves.  Knowing 
fellows,  those !" 

On  the  lower  floor  was  the  bank,  which  ran 
back  in  acres  of  counters  and  little  frosted  glass 
partitions,  behind  which  were  glimpses  of  El 
Dorado  drawers,  laid  out  with  coin  and  what 
seemed  whole  cushions  of  notes.  It  was  a  charm- 
ing perspective,  and  these  golden  passages,  paved 
with  glittering  tiles,  were  always  crowded;  for 
the  bank  was  doing  good  business,  and  paying 
fifteen  per  cent. 

Upstairs,  on  the  next  story,  were  board-rooms, 
where  the  directors  assembled,  and  where  Mr. 
Samuel  Bowater,  M.P.,  sat  in  a  green  morocco 
arm-chair,  and  looked  at  bills  through  a  golden 
eye-glass,  and  said,  "  I  think  we  may  take  this, 
Mr.  Smiles,  eh?  Pretty  safe  here,  Mr.  Smiles." 
And  then,  transferring  the  golden  glass  to  his  nose, 
with  the  black  ribbon  trailing  over  his  cheek  like 
a  snake,  the  chairman  would  sign  the  paper ;  not, 
of  course,  the  mere  vulgar  tradesmen's  notes-of- 
hand,  which  were  arranged  below,  but  gentle- 
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men's  securities — gentlemen  wlio  wanted  five  and 
ten  thousand  pounds. 

"  So  you  think  St.  Alans  will  do,  Tillotson?" 
said  the  chairman.  "  Very  well.  And  who  should 
we  send  down  to  work  the  thing — Smiles  ?  What 
do  you  say  to  Smiles?  He  is  such  a  business 
man.  He  has  a  wonderful  head — such  a  long 
head.  He  will  draw  all  the  silver  out  of  every 
corner  in  the  place.  He  cares  for  nothing  hut 
business ;  lives,  eats,  and  drinks,  and  sleeps  busi- 
ness— ha!  ha!     I  know  Smiles." 

Knowing  Smiles  so  well,  and,  besides,  being 
chairman,  he  had  no  difficulty  in  naming  that 
officer  to  the  post. 

''  A  very  fair  hst  of  local  directors,"  continued 
Mr.  Bowater,  tapping  the  paper  with  his  golden 
glass.  "  Some  good  names  here.  Tilney  alone 
would  carry  us  through.  One  of  the  best  old 
country  families.  My  friend,  Lord  Oxberry,  knew 
him  when  he  was  about  the  duke.  There  is  not 
enough  of  good  blood  brought  into  Money.  It 
has  often  occurred  to  me  that  the  gentlemanly 
interest  has  not  been  half  worked  enough.  The 
Court  might  be  looked  to  more.  There  is  a  mine 
of  wealth  all  up  and  down  there,"  continued  Mr. 
Bowater,  a  little  querulously. 

Then  other  business  was  gone  into ;  but  before 
the  board  adjourned,  Mr.   Smiles,  the  man  who 
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was  all  business,  was  appointed  to  be  the  St. 
Alans  manager;  and  it  was  determined  that  the 
good  and  suitable  house  fixed  on  by  Mr.  Tillotson 
should  forthwith  be  purchased  and  converted  with 
all  speed  into  a  first-class  banking-house.  Mr. 
Smiles  and  his  family  had  already  gone  do\\ai  to 
St.  Alans,  and  were  established  there. 

At  St.  Alans  it  soon  transpired  that  a  great 
London  bank  was  about  opening  an  important 
branch  in  ''the  very  heart"  of  the  town.  This 
discovery  was  partly  owing  to  some  rumours  set 
on  foot  by  the  local  paper  ;  but  a  good  deal  to  the 
behaviour  of  Mr.  Tilney  himself,  whose  Malacca 
stick  was  in  eternal  flourish,  like  a  gigantic  com- 
pass, and  who,  with  an  extraordinary  air  of  im- 
portance, used  to  stand  before  a  particular  grocer's 
shop,  and,  fi'om  the  other  side  of  the  street,  mark 
it  out,  up  and  down,  and  across,  with  flourishes  of 
his  cane.  A  very  few  days  later  a  trellis-work  of 
scaffolding  had  crept  up  its  front.  It  swarmed  up 
and  down  with  workmen,  who  were  scoring  and 
scarifying  its  wretched  face  from  top  to  bottom, 
punching  awful  gajDs,  and  '^  gouging"  out  its  very 
windows,  from  which  streamed  down  showers  of 
dust  and  calcareous  matter.  By  and  by  they  had 
the  gorgeous  grocer's  shop  completely  cut  away, 
and  its  whole  face  hung  perilously  in  the  air,  sus- 
pended like  a  card.     This  was  the  fashion  of  the 
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United  Foncier  Company.  They  rarely  built  a 
house;  but  they  performed  pantomimic  miracles 
in  their  transformation  of  old  crazy  tenements  into 
gorgeous  banking  palaces.  In  this  instance  their 
own  architect  had  sent  down  a  plan,  and  in  a  very 
short  time,  under  the  hands  of  plaster  confectioners, 
the  former  shop  began  to  grow  into  beauty  and 
embroideries,  getting  on  a  high  mansarde  roof, 
with  many  windows  and  balconies,  and  scrolls,  and 
German-text  inscriptions — all  worked  out  by  the 
confectioners  in  a  rich  loamy  material.  Plate-glass 
began  to  glisten.  Clean  wire  blinds  then  got  be- 
hind the  plate-glass,  and  the  rustics,  who  passed 
on  market-days,  saw  with  amazement  men  laying 
down  a  gorgeous  tesselated  pavement.  As  for  the 
fittings,  the  mahogany  counters,  over  which  the 
gold  was  to  be  shovelled,  we  shoidd  have  read  the 
account  in  the  local  paper.  The  St  Alans  Banner, 
who  was  admitted  to  a  private  view,  and  was  per- 
fectly ravished  with  it  all,  spoke  of  it  as  "  our  new 
bank,"  and  dwelt  on  "  the  courtesy  of  the  efficient 
secretary"  (which  meant  the  sherry  and  the  bis- 
cuits of  the  efficient  secretary,  served  in  the  board- 
room), but  did  not  report  what  were  the  services 
of  Mr.  Tilney  on  this  famous  occasion,  who  was 
perhaps  no  less  efficient  in  his  way. 

"  Look  at  this,"  he  would  say  to  the  Banner, 
patting  the  counters  affectionately,  "  there^s  solid 
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mahogany !  The  finest  we  could  get  any  where. 
Yes,  we  had  to  put  the  spur  on.  We  ran  it  all  up 
in  no  time.  We  have  done  our  part,  I  tliinh^  and 
it  only  remains  for  the  people  to  do  the  rest.  As 
long  as  they  stand  by  us,  we  shall  by  them,  come 
weal,  come  woe.  We  have  put  our  shoulder  to  the 
plough  (not  the  usual  thing  put  to  the  plough), 
and  Heaven  helps  those  who  help  themselves." 

"  I  don't  know  how  the  thing  will  work,  I  am 
sure,"  said  the  secretarj^  '^  I  suppose  I  shall  pull 
it  through  somehow.  As  for  compliments  and  easy 
money,  and  that  sort  of  thing,  they  need  not  ex- 
pect it.  We  shall  have  but  one  rule.  If  any  one 
brings  me  a  good  bill,  I  shall  cash  it ;  if  a  bad 
bill,  he  may  take  it  away.  If  they  bring  us 
money,  we  shall  take  care  of  it  for  them.    There." 

And  with  these  principles  Mr.  Smiles  started 
the  bank. 

Mr.  Tilney  had  ^^  taken  him  by  the  hand" 
from  the  outset,  with  many  a  "  Leave  all  that  to 
me,  Mr.  Smiles.  Of  course  you'll  come  to  our 
cathedral  to-morrow  morning.  The  bank  won't 
be  a  bit  the  worse  for  that — we  may  cast  our  ac- 
counts this  way  and  that,  but  you  know.  Smiles, 
what  does  it  all  come  to  in  the  end  !  think  of  that!" 

Mr.  Smiles  answered  dryly,  that  if  he  had 
time  he  would  try  and  come. 

"  Then   I'll   call  for  you,"  said   Mr.   Tilnej^. 
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And  lie  did  call  for  liim.  He  found  Mrs.  Smiles 
infinitely  more  excited  about  the  matter,  and 
dressed  with  all  the  splendour  of  vulgarity  for  the 
showj  in  yellow  feathers  and  a  pink  glittering 
shawl.  She  attached  much  more  importance  to 
this  debut  than  her  husband  did. 

They  started  in  the  procession,  which  had  now 
become  almost  habitual,  from  Mr.  Tilney's  door. 
Mrs.  Tilney  welcomed  them  with  languishing 
patronage ;  and  Mrs.  Smiles,  a  coarse,  red-cheeked 
woman,  of  obscure  birth,  felt  hot  and  uncom- 
fortable while  being  patronised  sweetly  by  Mrs. 
Tilney.  She  had  two  girls  of  about  twelve  years 
old,  who,  dressed  with  a  minor  gorgeousness,  were 
"  driven"  on  in  front  before  their  parents,  as  if  in 
a  pony  -  carriage.  They  were  led  triumphantly 
into  the  cathedral  with  great  restlessness,  and  whis- 
perings, and  consultations  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
Tilney.  "  If  you  prefer,"  he  whispered,  "  I 
could  get  you  into  the  dean's  pew."  But  Mr. 
Smiles  stood  with  perfect  indifference,  looking 
critically  up  to  the  roof  and  down  its  vast  extent, 
thinking,  perhaps,  what  a  bit  of  sentiment  all  this 
was,  and  how  capitally  it  would  "  cut  up"  into  a 
bank,  with  these  "things"  (the  stalls)  made  into 
desks.  They  sat  up  in  a  row.  Many  from  above 
and  below  stealing  looks  at  the  new  party,  whom 
those  Tilneys  had  ''  got  hold  ot"  now. 
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Coming  out  before  them,  Mr.  Tilney  had  time 
to  whisper,  "  A  friend  !  Sinews  of  war  !  One  of 
our  London  City  men.  He  could  buy  and  sell 
you  and  me"  (which  was  not  a  standard  of  vast 
wealth),  "  and  the  dean  and  Rooksby,  and  every 
one  in  that  place"  (which  was  a  better  one). 
"  And  with  all  that,  as  simple  and  as  unaffectedly 
pious  as  any  man  I  ever  saw — praying  to  his 
Maker  there,  just  like  you  and  me,  or  any  one 
else.  Ah,  Smiles,  what  d'ye  think  now?  Don't 
see  that  sort  o'  thing  in  Newgate  Street,  eh  ?" 

Mr.  Smiles,  with  his  hands  in  his  waistcoat- 
pocket,  looked  up  at  the  great  pile,  and  said  dryly, 
still  thinking  of  reconstruction  :  "  No  ;  I  should 
say  not.     What  does  it  all  mean,  now  ?" 

"  Mean !"  said  Mr.  Tilney,  falling  back  and 
taking  large  sweeps  with  his  stick.  "  Why,  isn't 
it  the  grandest  expansion,  my  dear  boy  ?  Where 
is  the  vast  piety  of  our  forefathers,  and  their  self- 
abnegation  ?  The  image  of  the  Almighty  cut  in 
what's-his-name — you  remember  the  line — like 
some  great  creature  lifts  its  tall  head  and  lies  there  I 
What  does  it  mean  ?  Ah,  Smiles,  one  day  we  shall 
know !" 

The  other  was  looking  at  him  from  head  to 
foot  with  strong  distrust. 

"  Look  here,  Mr.  Tilney,"  he  said  abruptly ; 
"  we  open  the  doors  to-morrow,  and  must  go  to 
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work  in  earnest.  The  thing  must  be  pulled  through 
somehow.  I  tell  you  plainly,  Mr.  Tilney,  no  ama- 
teuring  will  do  ;  and  every  one  that  the  bank  has 
put  on  the  board  and  pays,  Mr.  Tilney,  will  be 
expected  to  earn  his  money.  Now,  just  look  here. 
Tell  me  about  these  people  coming  out." 

And  he  drew  Mr.  Tilney  aside,  now  a  little 
damped  in  his  enthusiasm.  Then  Mrs.  Tilney  had 
an  opening  for  being  friendly  to  Mrs.  Smiles,  as 
she  had  been  cautioned  to  be  by  her  husband,  but 
which  only  amounted  to  patronage. 

"  We  are  so  sorry  you  have  come  at  this  time," 
she  said  sweetly;  "so  little  inducement  to  offer 
you.  All  our  best  families  are  away.  That  is," 
she  added  hastily,  "  many  of  the  best.  I  suppose 
you  go  out  a  great  deal  in  London  ?" 

"  0  yes,  yes ;  to  be  su.re,"  she  answered.  "  Din- 
ners, you  know.  Mr.  Smiles  is  always  ^dinnering' 
and  being  ^  dinnered.'  " 

"  0  !"  said  Mrs.  Tilney  with  a  start.  "  In- 
deed !"  In  something  of  this  key  the  relations  be- 
tween the  two  ladies  were  kept  up. 

At  the  Smiles's  Sunday  dinner,  laid  at  two, 
the  matron  was  in  a  proud  flutter.  "  You  saw 
how  they  looked  over  at  us  in  the  church,  my 
dear,"  she  said — "  all  them  dressed  women  and 
girls.     They  were  somebodies." 

"  And  d'ye  mind  what  they  think  ?"  said  the 
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secretary  with  scorn.  '^  I  suppose  tlie  clothes  on 
their  backs  aren't  paid  for.  A  broken-down  lot, 
every  one  of  them,  I'll  swear.  Not  sixpenn'orth 
of  business  will  be  done  among  the  whole,  mark 
my  words." 

*^  Mrs.  Whatsername  talked  of  their  parties  and 
things,  so  I  suppose  they'll  be  askin'  us." 

"  I  suppose  they  will,"  he  answered,  "  and  be 
glad  to  get  hold  of  any  solvent  people  that  can  pay 
their  way." 

Mrs.  Tilney,  at  their  dinner  at  half-past  six, 
spoke  of  "  those  dreadful  low  vulgar  creatm^es" 
that  Mr.  Tilney  had  brought  down  upon  them. 
"  I  suppose  they'll  fasten  on  us  now,  and  we  shall 
have  to  call  on  them  and  ask  them." 

Mr.  Tilney  looked  round  in  alarm.  ^'  Hush," 
my  dear,"  he  said  ;  ^'  a  perfect  stroke  of  fortune. 
A  most  important  man.  Secretary  to  the  bank. 
Good  gracious !  quite  a  power  in  the  state.  You 
don't  know  what  he  may  do  for  us." 

In  fact  he  was  jubilant. 

"  To  think  of  me,  Dick  Tilney,"  he  said  to  his 
friends,  "  coming  to  make  my  fortune  at  this  time 
of  day,  and  starting  as  a  business-man.  I  fought 
it  off  a  long  time  ;  but  they  would  have  me.  They 
are  bringing  gentlemen,  instead  of  money  very 
much,  don't  you  remark  ?"  There  was  sherry 
before  Mr.  Tilney  as  he  was  speaking.     "If  they 
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thrust  fortune  on  my  back,  why  should  I  take 
away  my  hand  from  the  plouojh  ?  Eh,  Norbury  ? 
Help  yourself  I  have  my  girls  to  look  to.  How- 
ever, prosperity  sha'n't  turn  my  head  as  it  has  some 
people's.  I  may  have  a  little  influence  in  this  new 
position  ;  but  a  man  who  has  seen  the  world  is  not 
easily  put  off  his  centre.  I  give  you  my  honour" 
— and  this  speech  was  made  to  so  many  friends 
that  a  generality  will  do  for  the  hearer — "  that  the 
sailor  Dook,  the  day  he  was  seated  on  this  Glorious 
Throne  of  Ours,  upon  which  the  Sun  Never  Sets — 
I  vow  to  you,  he  was  the  same  sim-ple"  (and  Mr. 
Tilney's  mouth  assumed  that  half-tearful,  half- 
smiling  look  which  was  his  emotional  expression) — 
"  sim-ple,  af-iohle  creature,  as  when  he  was  plain 
Billy  the  Dook,  adored  by  the  whole  British 
Navy  !" 

Indeed,  this  idea  of  being  suddenly  raised  to 
enormous  power  and  affluence,  by  being  appointed 
to  this  post  of  local  director,  took  possession  of  his 
mind.  "  The  responsibility  is  awful,"  he  would 
say.  ^'  There  is  something  grand  in  having  a 
power  delegated  to  you  to  sit  in  judgment  on  your 
fellow-creatures'  affairs — judge  of  their  bills  ;  say 
to  this  one  '  Have  so  much ;'  to  another,  '  Take 
your  bill,  sir,  and  write  fifty.'  You  remember 
that  fine  parable?"  This  delusion,  too,  happily 
for  him,  spread  to  his  friends  and  acquaintances, 
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and,  more  happily  still,  to  those  to  whom  he  was 
indebted.  A  yery  large  class  indeed  these  latter. 
Waterman,  the  butcher  ;  Griffiths,  a  splendid  gro- 
cer, and  who,  with  that  happy  trade  versatility  re- 
quired by  a  country  town,  combined  all  sorts  of 
interests. 

Mr.  Tilney  went  round  to  these  creditors  with 
his  stick,  and  stalked  into  Waterman's  establish- 
ment, to  which  he  had  resorted  every  day,  having, 
as  he  himself  said,  "  a  fine  eye  for  meat." 

^'Well,  Waterman,  you  have  heard?  They 
have  put  me  in  the  new  bank — over  all  the  gold 
and  silver.  All  the  notes  too.  Waterman.  Any 
thing,  of  course,  that  I  can  do  for  you,  in  my  little 
way,  of  course.  Waterman — " 

Waterman,  a  dry,  surly  man,  with  an  awful 
cutlass  hanging  at  his  waist  in  a  sort  of  sm'gical 
instrument  case,  answered  shortly,  ^'  I  want  nothin', 
sir,  but  what's  properly  coming  to  me.  I  can  pay 
my  way  without  compliments  and  the  like.  And 
now  that  you're  settling  down  in  all  these  notes 
and  gold,  I  hope  the  first  thing'll  be  to  let  honest, 
hard-working  men  come  by  their  own." 

'^  Quite  right.  Waterman ;  you  may  depend  on 
me  now.  You  shall  have  the  very  first  cheque  I 
draw  on  our  bank.  There.  A  noble  fore-quarter 
there — real  prime  meat,"  he  added,  touching  it 
here  and  there  with  his  stick.     "  Put  it  aside  for 
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me,  will  you,  Waterman  ?  Have  it  weighed.  Just 
three  days'  more  keeping,  and  it  will  be  in  noble 
order  for  cutting.  Ah,  Mr.  Waterman,  do  we 
ever  think  where  all  good  blessings  come  from?" 

Mr.  Waterman,  chopping  and  dividing  joints 
Avith  extraordinary  neatness  with  his  scimitar,  said 
half  aside  to  his  customer,  "  There's  your  bill,  Mr. 
Tilney ;  it's  not  got  long  to  run  ;  so  you'll  look  to 
it.  No  quarter  this  time,  you  know."  And  the 
cutlass  went  home  significantly  into  the  surgical- 
looking  sheath. 

Tilney  went  from  Waterman  to  the  gorgeous 
grocer,  where  there  was  a  "  pass-book"  with  be- 
wildering entries,  crowded  with  all  the  omnigenous 
items  which  Mr.  Tilney  had  found  more  convenient 
to  purchase  at  the  one  house.  To  the  chief  of  this 
establishment  Mr.  Tilney  spoke  in  the  same  cheerftil 
tone  of  "  drawing  his  first  cheque"  in  his  favour. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 


NoRBURY  was  a  short,  bald-headed  lay  canon  of 
the  cathedral,  of  cheerful  and  jovial  habits,  on 
which  a  narrow  stipend,  with  a  wife  and  six  chil- 
dren, were  no  drag.  This  gentleman  trolled  a 
stave,  and  was  famous  for  intoning  a  kind  of  hunt- 
ing melody  called  When  Aurora  the  Goddess  of 
Morning,  in  a  lusty  and  boisterous  tenor,  which 
gave  great  delight  to  the  squires  and  yeomen,  and 
the  loose  gentlemen  who  lived  principally  with  that 
noble  animal  the  horse.  On  account  of  these  tastes, 
Mr.  Norbury  was  not  at  all  in  favour  with  the 
dean  and  magnates  of  the  cathedral;  at  whom 
though,  as  he  often  said  plainly  '^  over  a  tumbler," 
he  could  "  snap  his  fingers."  Respect,  however, 
for  the  cloth  was  a  restraint  on  his  language ;  but 
with  regard  to  Fugle,  and  one  or  two  more  of 
subservient  habits,  and  whom  he  forcibly  called 
the  ''  Dean's  Lickspittles,"  he  gave  himself  full 
indulgence.  That  "  toad-eater  Fugle,  with  his 
squeaking  penny-trumpet  voice — it's  disgusting  to 
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see  the  way  he  grovels  before  Topham.  I  should 
be  ashamed  to  do  it."  Mr.  Tilney  liked  Norbury's 
company ;  for,  as  he  said,  "  he  came  of  a  good 
stock,  and  the  gentlemen  were  dying  out  of  the 
country  like  a  sheep  rot."  A  cousin  of  the  canon's, 
a  Dick  or  Tom  Norbury,  had  once  or  twice  been 
on  guard  at  the  palace,  and  Lady  Mary  Norbury 
had  apartments  at  Hampton  Court.  This,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Tilney,  "  explained  the  whole  thing." 
It  must  be  said,  however,  that  during  the  dean's 
term  of  residence  he  was  not  so  conspicuously 
friendly  to  the  canon,  who  was  held  more  or  less 
in  the  light  of  a  black  sheep»  The  black  sheep 
was  never  asked  to  Doctor  Topham's  nor  to  the 
dean's  parties,  the  reason  for  which  the  dean  gave 
with  great  candour.  "  He  was  not  the  sort  of 
person,"  he  said,  ^'  you  could  well  have  at  your 
house.  And  between  you  and  me,  I  mean  to  weed 
our  body  of  such  Scandals  on  the  very  first  oppor- 
tunity." 

No  one  had  less  to  do  with  this  exclusion  from 
the  dean's  parties  than  had  the  wife  of  the  Scandal ; 
a  gentle,  contented  creature,  whose  aim  in  life  was 
to  bring  her  children  securely  and  happily  into  the 
world,  give  them  to  eat  and  drink,  and  keep  them 
clean  and  "  tidy."  Though  herself  neat  and  "  tidy," 
still  she  could  not  keep  away  from  the  little  canon's 
"  hutch"  the  air  of  squalor  which  the  undue  swarm- 
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ing  of  children  always  brings.  Her  husband,  how- 
ever, was  always  kind,  though  often  desponding, 
especially  of  some  evenings  when  he  sat  at  home, 
and  when  there  was  no  festivity  abroad,  and  when 
he  tried  to  be  domestic,  but  with  very  poor  success. 
There  was  a  friend  who  had  a  snug  little  billiard- 
table  in  a  back-room,  and  this  was  a  great  temp- 
tation ;  and  the  provokingly  thirsty  character 
of  the  game  was  remedied  by  glistening  tumblers 
upon  the  chimney-piece  opposite,  from  which  each 
player,  as  he  passed,  took  a  friendly  sip.  Every  one 
said  Norbury  was  excellent  company,  '^  a  good 
creature  at  the  bottom;"  with,  "  it  was  a  pity  he 
had  chosen  that  line,  you  know;"  and  an  addi- 
tional pity  that  the  man  was  "  so  infested"  with 
children.  Still  he  led  this  cheerful  life ;  and 
strangers  who  came  to  the  cathedral,  and  saw  his 
shiny  bald  head  and  tawny  hair  in  the  ranks  of 
the  holy  men  in  the  choir,  lifting  up  their  voices  to 
praise  their  Maker,  thought  he  must  be  every 
bit  as  seraphic  as  Fugle  and  the  other  divine  and 
white-robed  songsters.  But  they  did  not  know, 
nor  did  he  himself  know,  that  Doctor  Topham 
was  busy  trying  to  get  "  that  Scandal"  out  of  their 
body. 

Mr.  Tilney  was  now  at  the  green  door  with  a 
knocker  made  of  brass  knobs,  where  his  friend 
Norbury  lived.     That  ecclesiastic  looked  over  the 
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banisters  in  his  shirt-sleeves,  and  many  smaller 
heads  were  seen  about  his  knees,  and  called  out  to 
him  that  he  would  be  down  in  a  minute.  The 
sickly  Mrs.  Norbury  came  out  to  him,  embossed 
all  over  with  children.  For  she  had  one  in  her 
arms,  a  couple  lay  in  ambuscade  behind  her  skirt, 
and  about  herself,  poor  patient  lady,  there  was  the 
habitual  outspeaking  air  as  of  yet  more  children. 

"My  dear  madam,"  said  Mr.  Tilney,  "you 
have  no  doubt  heard  ?  Yes ;  I  thought  so.  It 
seems  they  have  put  me  over  the  gold  and  silver 
and  their  notes.  I  hope  Heaven  will  give  me  the 
proper  judgment  to  discharge  this  great  trust. 
And  now,  my  dear  madam,"  he  added  kindly, 
"we  shall  find  means  to  do  something  for  our 
friend  up  there.  Directors  and  that  sort  of  thing, 
you  know,  find  a  hundred  ways.  When  there  is  a 
stream  of  money  going,  why  shouldn't  some  of  it 
find  its  way  in  here  ?     Why  not,  now  ?" 

Why  not,  indeed  !  as  in  truth  that  poor  pale- 
cheeked,  "  washed-out"  woman  had  been  thinking 
these  many  years  back. 

"  0,  Mr.  Tilney,"  she  said,  "  if  we  had  only  a 
little  !  Charles  has  so  many  mouths  to  feed  !  And 
there  is  the  dean  so  cruelly  '  down'  on  him.  There 
was  a  stall  vacant,  and  though  it's  his  turn,  he 
passed  him  over,  and  gave  it  to  Mr.  Nelson.  It  is 
very,  very  harsh." 
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Mr.  Norbuiy  entered  now,  pulling  on  liis  coat. 
^^You  heard,  Tilney?"  he  said.  ^'That's  a  nice 
successor  of  the  Apostles !  I  should  like  to  have 
the  preaching  of  a  sermon  at  him.  I'd  make  him 
know  his  catechism.  There's  that  Nelson  has 
been  here  only  a  couple  of  years,  and  I  have 
been  here  sixteen.  Twenty  pounds  a-year,"  he 
added,  looking,  with  a  sudden  wistfulness  that 
was  almost  painful,  on  the  little  heads  that  were 
about  him,  "would  have  come  in  very  nicely — 
made  a  great  difference.  By  the  way,"  and  his 
tone  became  cheerful,  "  we  had  a  great  match 
of  billiards  last  night.  Why  weren't  you  there  ? 
One  of  the  officers.  I  gave  him  a  beating.  I'm 
to  give  him  his  revenge  to-night ;  so  be  down, 
will  you?  I'm  going  with  you,  Tilney.  Run 
up.  Jack,  for  my  hat.  Is  my  tie  clean,  Jane  ? 
No  ?  No  matter ;  it'll  do.  I  hope  we  shall  meet 
Topham.     Come,  Tilney." 

When  they  got  out,  he  said  earnestly,  "  Now 
that  you  are  in  the  bank,  Tilney,  I  hope  you'll 
give  a  lift  to  a  poor  devil.  This  has  cut  me  up 
awfully,  and  poor  Jenny  too.  It's  very  cruel; 
for,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  thought  Topham  was 
more  of  a  Christian,  and  would  do  what  he  thought 
his  duty,  although  he  did  dislike  me.  I  don't 
know  where  to  turn  to.  Unless,  I  was  thinking, 
that  you  might  like — " 
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"  What,  what,  my  poor  Norbuiy  ?"  said  Mr 
Tihiey  kindly.   ^  ^  Tell  me.    My  heart  bleeds  for  you." 

"  I  mean,  you  could  get  me  a  bit  of  paper 
'  done'  among  your  banking  j^eople.  Only  sixty 
pounds;  that  would  give  me  breathing-time,  and 
help  us  to  get  a  leg  of  mutton  for  the  children." 

"  Is  that  all?"  said  Mr.  Tilney.  "  To  be  sure. 
I'll  speak  to  Smiles,  and  make  him  do  it.  We 
are  anxious  to  get  business,  and  every  thing  comes 
in  nicely." 

^' No,  will  you?"  said  the  other  in  deep  gra- 
titude. ^'  You  see,  I  only  want  room  to  stretch 
my  arms  a  little.  This  fellow  is  annoying  me  so. 
Poor  Jenny  is  for  my  going  on  my  knees  and 
crying  peccavi ;  but  the  parish  before  that.  No, 
no ;  let  him  keep  out  of  my  way,  or  I  won't  an- 
swer for  myself — as  regards  my  tongue,  I  mean. 
I  am  so  dry  about  the  throat ;  aren't  you?" 

'^  I  declare,"  said  Mr.  Tilney,  with  surprise, 
^^  if  this  isn't  Hiscoke's.  He  has  really  the  finest 
Brown  Particular."  And  the  two  gentlemen 
went  in. 

At  Mr.  Tilney's  own  home,  the  same  idea  as  of 
having  come  into  a  great  fortune  prevailed;  except, 
indeed,  as  in  respect  to  the  instance  of  Ada  Mill- 
wood, for  whose  judgment  only,  when  in  a  diffi- 
culty, Mr.  Tilney  had  a  sort  of  respect. 

When  the  board  met  in  the  new  board-room. 
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where  there  were  new  safes  all  round,  and  new 
chairs,  and  a  long  new  table  —  in  which  every 
director  could  see  his  own  face  and  arrange  his 
hair  if  he  liked,  and  had  a  sheet  of  virgin  pink 
blotting-paper  before  him,  to  draw  figures  and 
faces  on — it  was  pleasant  to  hear  Mr.  Tilney 
expatiating  pleasantly  on  the  agreeable  duties  be- 
fore them.  "  We  have  only  now  to  open  our 
hands  and  let  the  money  drop  into  them.  Eh, 
now  ?  A  scratch  of  a  quill  pen  from  you  or  I,  and 
what  a  deal  we  can  do.  I  recollect  old  Coutts 
telling  me — " 

But  Mr.  Smiles  came  in,  hard,  cold  and  dry, 
with  his  hands  full  of  papers. 

'^  I  was  just  saying  I  recollect  old  Coutts,  Mr. 
Smiles—" 

"  Now,  gentlemen,  just  one  word,"  said  the 
secretary — "just  one  word.  There  is  work  to  be 
done  here,  and  very  hard  work.  So  any  gentle- 
man who  is  not  prepared  for  real  work,  had  better 
go.  Now,  here  are  some  bills  just  sent  in,  which 
we  must  consider." 

A  little  taken  aback  by  this  austere  reproof — 
for  Mr.  Smiles  kept  his  eye  mainly  on  Mr.  Tihiey 
— the  latter  drew  in  his  chair  nervously,  and  with 
a  "God  bless  me!" 

By  the  end  of  the  sitting  he  had  recovered 
himself.      The   secretary   was   hurrying   by   him 
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again  with  a  sheaf  of  long  slips  in  liis  hand 
spread  out  like  a  fan,  when  Mr.  Tilney  tapped 
him  mysteriously  on  the  shoulder.  '''•  A  word  in 
your  ear,  Smiles,"  he  said  ;  ^^  one  word." 

^'  I  am  greatly  hurried,  Mr.  Tilney.  Really, 
you  shouldn't— Well,  what  is  it?" 

"  Look  here.  Smiles.  A  little  matter.  You 
and  I  understand  each  other,  and,  as  one  man  of 
business  to  another  man  of  business — " 

The  secretary  almost  smiled  at  this  notion. 

"  Now,"  continued  Mr.  Tilney,  tapping  him 
on  the  shirt-front,  ^'  1  just  want  you  to  consider 
me  like  one  of  the  bumpkins  and  graziers  in  the 
office  below — not  as  an  awful  director.  Let  me 
be  a  grazier — ha  !  ha !" 

"  Come — really,"  said  Mr.  Smiles,  '^  this  is 
going  quite  too  far.  I  don't  think  you  seem  sensi- 
ble of  the  position  we  are  in,  or,  give  me  leave  to 
tell  you,  of  the  position  you  are  in.  Our  time  is 
too  precious — " 

"  My  goodness !  how  you  take  a  man  up !" 
said  poor  Mr.  Tilney.  ''  It  was  only  my  little 
jocular  way." 

''Ah,  then,"  said  Mr.  Smiles,  calmly,  "it 
would  be  far  better  to  leave  the  jocular  way  out- 
side, you  know.     Well,  what  is  it  then  ? 

"  I  merely  wanted — indeed,  as  a  director,  I 
believe  I  am  entitled — I  mean — I  suppose  I  can 
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draw — pretty  freely — on  the  bank.     My  bill.    Not 
to  any  great  extent,  of  course,  but — " 

"Just  step  in  here,  Mr.  Tilney,"  said  tlie 
other,  calmly.  "  Sit  down,  please.  There.  Now, 
I  think  it  is  quite  time,  and  will  save  a  world  of 
misapprehension  afterwards,  to  let  you  know  how 
we  stand  and  you  stand.  I  don't  think  you  quite . 
see  what  your  position  is,  to  which,  I  confess 
freely,  you  were  named  in  defiance  of  my  advice. 
What  you  propose  is  quite  out  of  the  question — 
more,  it  would  be  indecent !" 

"  Indecent!"  said  Mr.  Tilney,  aghast. 

"  A  nice  story  to  get  through  the  town,  that 
the  directors  were  '  doing  bills'  on  each  other  in 
the  very  first  week.  It  must  have  occurred  to 
you  yourself,  so  do  try  and  keep  up  the  respect- 
ability of  the  concern.     It  can't  be  thought  of." 

''  Sir,"  said  Mr.  Tilney,  warmly,  "  I  w^ant  no 
man  to  tell  me  to  be  respectable  and  decent.  For 
years  I  was  about  King  William  when  he  was  the 
Sailor  Dook,  and  he  never  found  it  necessary — " 

Mr.  Smiles  openly  sneered.  "  I  have  no  doubt 
— I  am  sure — quite  proper.  But  I  see  you  have 
caught  my  meaning,  and  will  excuse  me." 

Mr.  Tilney  returned  home  very  desponding. 
The  world,  he  thought,  was  deteriorating.  "  Fel- 
lows like  that"  seemed  to  be  pushed  u]^.  That 
good  old  spirit  of  my  doing  for  you  and  you  doing 
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for  me,  as  so  happily  put  in  the  Gospel — the 
gentleman's  creed,  too — seemed  to  have  gone  by. 
Suddenly  it  flashed  upon  him  he  had  begun  at  the 
wrong  end.  It  was  most  natural,  to  be  sui'e.  He 
saw  what  was  on  Smiles's  mind.  To  be  sure  ! 
Ha !  ha !     Very  good,  indeed ! 

At  home  he  was  looked  for  anxiously;  for, 
going  out  while  being  brushed  down,  and  drawing 
on  his  gloves,  he  had  said,  gaily,  "  I  am  going  to 
get  the  first  haul  at  the  bank.  We  must  be  mo- 
derate,  though,  at  starting ;  est  modus,  you  know 
— a  little  to-day  and  a  little  to-morrow  ;  that's  the 
way.  How  will  you  have  it,  my  dears,"  he  added, 
humorously,  and  swinging  his  cane  about — '^gold 
or  notes?" 

Only  the  yellow-haired   girl,   looking  at  him  ' 
thoughtfully  as  they  met  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs, 
and  putting  a  flower  in  his  button-hole,  whispered, 
"  Don't   build   too   much,    dear   uncle,    on   this ; 
every  thing  is  so  uncertain." 

"  Wise  child  !"  said  Mr.  Tilney. 

When,  therefore,  he  came  back,  greatly  con- 
fused and  dejected,  and  saying  that  '^  something 
was  wrong,"  and  that  "  he  couldn't  follow  it  or 
see  his  way,"  Mrs.  Tilney,  sharp  always,  and  scep- 
tical in  her  judgments,  read  off"  the  true  state  of 
the  case. 

"  This  is  always  the  way,"  she  said,  flouncing 
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and  rustling,  ^^  coming  to  us  with  your  cock-and- 
bull  stories.  You  have  made  some  mess  of  it,  I 
know,  with  your  long  flourishing  rigmaroles,  that 
no  one  can  understand  or  listen  to." 

Mr.  Tilney  looked  hopelessly  from  one  to  the 
other.  "  I  know!"  he  said,  suddenly;  "  we  began 
at  the  wrong  end.  To  be  sure.  Recollect,  my 
dear,  I  told  you  we  should  have  asked  him  and  his 
wife.  He  resents  this.  I  saw  there  Avas  something 
in  his  manner.  Old  Warburton,  who  was  always 
about  the  Dook,  used  to  say  that  a  dinner  was  the 
greatest  softener  of — " 

"  Ah !  stuff!"  said  Mrs.  Tilney,  with  contempt. 
"  Do  you  want  me  to  be  '  hoped'  up  with  his 
vulgar  trollop  of  a  wife  ?  I  sha'n't  have  her  fast- 
ened on  me,  I  can  tell  you." 

''  And  yet  it's  the  only  way,"  said  Mr.  Tilney, 
eagerly,  and  almost  piteously.  "  I  never  found  a 
dinner  to  fail.  I  found  it  with  myself,  whenever 
they  wanted  any  thing  out  of  me,  they  always  gave 
me  a  dinner,  and — " 

"  Indeed  yes,"  said  Mrs.  Tilney  with  a  sneer, 
'^  and  they  got  enough  of  you." 

The  soft  low  voice  of  Ada  was  heard  now. 

"  I  daresay  it  would  be  a  wise  thing,  after  all," 
she  said.  "  They  seem  to  be  the  sort  of  people 
that  would  like  that  kind  of  attention,  and  would 
be  flattered." 
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"  I  know  it,"  said  Mr.  Tilney,  eagerly;  "  that's 
what's  rankling  in  his  mind.  Ask  him  and  the 
wife — him  and  the  wife — a  snug  little  dinner,  and 
you  will  see." 

Mrs.  Tilney  at  last  agreed  in  a  grudging  way, 
but  not  that  night.  ''  It  must  be  by  themselves," 
she  said.  "  I  am  not  going  to  disgrace  myself 
before  oui'  acquaintance  by  such  company." 

Mr.  Tilney  sighed,  but  was  obliged  to  accept 
this  concession. 


CHAPTER  XIY. 

noebury's  troubles. 

It  was  put  off,  however,  a  long  time.  Meanwhile 
the  behevers  in  the  bank,  as  the  dawning  of  pros- 
perity for  Mr.  Tihiey,  began  to  grow  a  Httle  impa- 
tient. He  grew  harassed  with  their  importunity 
and  excuses.  His  faithful  stick  must  have  been 
weary  with  all  the  flourishes  it  was  obliged  to 
make  in  justification  of  its  master.  He  grew 
weary  himself,  and  used  to  say,  taking  Ada  into 
his  confidence,  that  "  his  heart  was  well-nigh 
broken  with  it  all."  As  indeed  we  may  be  sure 
that  the  slow  "  fighting  in  retreat"  with  duns  is 
the  most  harassing  and  heart-breaking  of  all 
struggles.  There  was  a  hill  outside  the  to\^^i  to 
which  he  used  to  wander  away,  where  he  would 
sit  dolefully  with  his  chin  on  his  stick,  looking 
down  at  the  cathedral.  Sometimes,  too,  he  would 
gaze  wistfully  into  the  face  of  Ada,  and  say  he 
was  "  like  a  hunted  hare." 

"  This  sort  of  thing,"  he  went  on,  "  was  ini- 
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known — literally  unknown  in  my  day.  A  trades- 
man, my  dear,  dxirsnt  ask  any  thing  of  a  gentle- 
man but  his  custom.  A  fellow  who  sent  you  letters 
and  that  kind  of  thing  would  have  his  ears  cropped 
close,  and  be  cut  by  every  decent  customer.  Look 
at  the  Regent !  No  one  ever  asked  him  for  a  shil- 
ling. And  there  was  a  Banbury,  and  Grey,  and 
Hillyar,  and  the  whole  gang,  who  were  treated  in 
the  same  w^ay.  I  think,  my  dear,  I  trace  a  good 
deal  of  it  to  the  irreverent,  irreligious  spirit  of 
the  age.  There  was  a  more  sacred  tone  then 
abroad." 

This  was  spoken  privately  in  their  little  parlour 
looking  out  on  the  Close. 

To  him  Ada  replied  as  she  had  often  replied : 
"  My  dear  uncle,  why  will  you  not  take  up  that 
little  money  of  mine  ?  I  can't  tell  you  how  wel- 
come you  would  be  to  every  sixpence  of  it ;  as, 
indeed,  you  are  entitled  to  it  all." 

"  Never  —  never,  dear !"  said  he,  faintly,  and 
colouring  a  little,  as  he  always  did  at  this  appeal ; 
"  not  for  the  world.  Not  that  I  would  scruple  to 
do  it  if  we  wanted  it  badly." 

"  Then  why  not  now  ?"  she  said  earnestly. 
"  O,  you  must !  It  will  make  us  all  free  and 
happy." 

Alas  for  poor  Mr.  Tilney !  With  his  other 
troubles,  he  had  made  free  with  this  little  trust. 
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nibbling  it  away  in  small  bites.  Not  he^  indeed, 
so  mucli  as  Mrs.  Tilney,  for  whose  necessities  and 
those  of  her  daughters  it  was  required,  and  who 
took  it  without  scruple.  It,  however,  gave  a 
wrench  to  the  heart  of  this  gentleman  of  the  old 
school.  He  was  now  even  relieved  as  he  saw  one 
of  the  enemy  "  skirmishing"  up  the  little  walk  to 
the  house. 

"  There  they  are  again !"  he  said  eagerly. 

The  gentle  girl,  as  usual,  went  out  to  meet  the 
foe,  bore  his  angry  remonstrances,  soothed  him, 
and  finally  sent  him  away  only  grumbling.  A 
great  victory. 

But  there  were  others,  too,  still  fighting  the 
same  irregular  warfare.  Behind  the  little  old 
green  door  up  the  Close,  which  was  narrow  and 
rather  awry  from  age,  and  like  the  green  door  of 
a  caravan,  where  poor  Norbury  and  his  swarm 
lived,  there  was  a  battle  more  unequal,  and  there- 
fore more  miserable.  There  was  the  blight  of 
squalor  over  them.  Decent  housewives  going  by 
said  it  was  "  like  a  Foundling  Hospital,"  and 
enough  "to  breed  a  pestilence  among  the  neigh- 
bours." In  those  days  ]Mr.  Tilney,  passing  by  on 
one  of  his  gloomy  saunters,  was  beckoned  to  from 
the  window  by  the  pale  face,  now  much  nearer  to 
her  periodic  trouble  than  when  we  saw  her  last. 
He  heard  the  sounds  of  a  violin,  and  presently  the 
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canon  looked  over  the  stairs  in  his  shirt-sleeves, 
with  a  bow  in  his  hand. 

"  Down  in  a  moment/'  he  said.  "  Out  of  the 
way,  chickabiddies"  (^addressed  to  the  human  rab- 
bits, who  had  swarmed  out  on  hearing  the  stranger's 
voice). 

The  canon  could  not  find  his  coat.  Some  of 
the  children  had  got  it  away  into  a  corner  to  make 
a  temporary  bed  to  be  occupied  by  at  least  three 
of  them ;  and  he  came  down  unshaven,  tuning  his 
violin,  and  with  a  very  dismal  expression. 

"  Well,"  he  said,  "  did  you  hear  of  last 
night  f 

"  No,  no,"  said  the  other  despondingly.  "  Now 
what  happened  the  other  night  ?" 

"  He's  back,  you  know.  Black  Dick  Topham 
returned  the  day  before  yesterday;  and,  as  ill 
luck  would  have  it,  I  came  full  on  him  last 
night." 

"  No,  God  bless  me !"  said  his  friend,  starting. 
"  O,  Mr.  Tilney,"  said  the  pale  wife,  wringing 
her  hands,  "  can  you  do  nothing  for  us  —  for  poor 
Joe  and  the  children  ?     We  shall  never  get  over 
this.     O  dear,  dear !" 

"  Hush,  hush,  Jenny !"  said  he.  "  There,  you 
have  set  the  babies  off;"  as  indeed  she  had.  "  God 
bless  us,  and  God  help  us  too  1"  he  added,  scraping 
his  chin  with  a  dismal  perplexity. 
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The  "babies"  were  in  full  cliorus,  and  could 
only  be  appeased  by  his  playing  "  Terry  the 
Grinder/'  accompanied  by  grotesque  steps,  which 
gi'adually  interested  his  listeners,  and  finally  pro- 
duced loud  acclamations  of  joy. 

"  That's  a  jolly  tune,"  said  the  canon,  tuning 
his  fiddle  on  his  knee,  and  laying  his  ear  to  it  to 
catch  the  "  accord."  "  That's  an  old  Italian  violin, 
and  you'd  hardly  believe  what  I  got  it  for:  fourteen 
shillings,  as  I'm  a  lay  canon,  though  I  mayn't  be 
able  to  say  that  long." 

"Well,  about  Black  Dick?"  said  Mr.  Tilney 
ruefully. 

"Why,  I  was  down  at  the  Rooms,  yon  know, 
knocking  the  balls  about,  last  night,  when  I  heard 
a  row  in  the  street,  and  ran  out  just  as  I  am  now 
— in  purisj  I  may  say,  saving  your  presence — with 
a  cue  in  one  hand  and  my  tumbler  in  the  other. 
The  noise  had  gone  by,  or  there  had  been  no  noise, 
or  I  might  have  mistaken  the  whole  thing.  But  I 
could  see  nothing.  Spottiswood,  who  was  there, 
came  out  too ;  and  as  a  sort  of  bagman  was  pass- 
ing, I  said  to  him,  ^  Spottiswood,  I  believe  this  old 
cock  was  at  the  bottom  of  it  all.'  As  I  live,  I  only 
meant  a  joke,  and  no  more  knew  who  it  was, 
beyond  a  bagman,  than  the  child  unborn.  There  ! 
What  d'ye  say,  Tilney,  to  its  turning  out  to  be 
Black  Dick,  sneaking  home  ?  Was  there  ever  such 
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luck,  Tilnej?  And  I  declare  he  stopped  and  looked 
me  full  in  the  face,  and  said,  '  Very  well,  Mr.  Nor- 
bmy:  this  makes  the  climax  of  the  scandal.'  Those 
were  his  very  words — '  climax  of  the  scandal.'  And 
I  answered  him  at  once,  ^Climax  it  away.  Black 
Dick,  and  welcome !'  But  I  am  afraid  he  has  us 
this  time.     Goose  cooked,  eh,  Tilney?" 

He  looked  at  him  wistfully,  and  again  scratched 
•  the  broad  yellow  shining  forehead.  Mr.  Tilney, 
really  moved,  shook  his  head. 

The  pale  wife  again  struck  in :  "  O,  sir !  Mr. 
Tilney !  lohat  is  to  be  done  for  us  ?  Do  ask  Joey 
to  go  up  to  him  and  beg  his  pardon." 

"  Now,  Jenny,  none  of  that.  We  must  only  all 
take  tickets  for  the  workhouse." 

An  elder  child,  who  had  learnt  the  significance 
of  this  dreaded  name,  broke  into  a  subdued  cry. 
Its  brethren,  always  ready  to  support  a  member  of 
their  order,  on  whatever  occasion,  followed  heartily; 
and  in  a  moment  their  father  was  jocularly  and 
with  great  spirit  playing  "  Terry  the  Grinder,"  and 
with  the  happiest  effect. 

"  But,"  said  he,  stopping  suddenly  in  his  mu- 
sic, "  there's  another  thing.  Look  here.  There's 
brown  paper,  sir !"  And  he  showed  the  broken  cor- 
ners of  one  of  the  children's  little  shoes.  "  Every 
one  of  them  about  the  same,  isn't  it,  Jenny  f 

VOL.  II.  F 
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"Nothing,"  said  she  piteously,  "between  their 
little  feet  and  the  ground — nothing." 

"  And  there's  Jackey,"  he  went  on,  hopelessly 
scratching  his  bald  crown  with  the  "  scroll"  of  his 
violin,  "with  only  a  rag  of  a  greatcoat  to  go  out 
in.  The  creature's  famished.  It's  all  got  into  a 
wisp ;  and  no  wonder :  he's  been  wearing  it  these 
three  years,  and  it  was  a  cheap  thing  then.  And 
there's  the  little  joint  for  to-day ;  it's  coming,  but 
the  fellow  is  to  be  jDaid  on  leaving  it.  I  am  going 
down  now  to  the  Kooms,  to  pick  up  a  couple  of 
half-crowns,  if  I  can,  over  '  the  balls.'  " 

The  canon's  coat  was  then  brought  to  him,  and 
the  two  gentlemen  set  forth,  interchanging  their 
troubles. 

"  I'll  tell  you  what,"  said  Mr.  Norbury,  "  I 
don't  think  this  thing  may  be  as  bad  as  Jenny 
makes  out.  How  was  I  to  know  him  in  the  dark  ? 
I  hear  he's  off  to  London  to-night  for  his  daugh- 
ter's wedding,  and  that'll  drive  it  all  out  of  his 
head.  But  I  was  thinking,  Tilney,  we  might  screw 
something  out  of  Smiles  and  the  bank.  If  I  was 
you,  I  wouldn't  be  bullied  and  be  made  to  sit  mum 
there  by  that  fellow.  Tillotson  is  above  him ;  and 
if  he  knew  this,  I'll  swear  he'd  press  'em  all  to  their 
trumps." 

"Ah,  of  course,"  said   his   friend;  "but   you 
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know  it's  wearisome  always  struggling  with  a  low 
fellow :  you  only  dirty  your  fingers." 

"  But  you  can  clean  them  again,  Tilney.  Now, 
what  I  was  thinking  was,  as  he  won't  Mo'  yom' 
paper,  why  shouldn't  he  do  mine  ?  I  can  get  a 
name — you  can  give  yours — and  we'll  share,  eh? 
I  must  have  something  to  go  on  with.  They'll 
have  the  security  of  my  pay,  you  know " 

"  I  tell  you  what,"  said  Mr.  Tilney,  "  we're 
going  to  give  that  fellow  a  little  dinner — a  snug 
thing,  you  know — just  to  put  him  in  good  humour. 
You  shall  come  to  us.  In  fact,  the  card's  gone  to 
him." 

"  And  suppose  we  draw  him  now  f 

"  Well,  suppose  we  do,"  said  Mr.  Tilney. 

They  found  the  secretary  behind  a  desk. 

"  Very  busy  now,"  said  he  dryly.  "  Can't  talk 
to  you  at  present,  Mr.  Tilney.  Make  an  appoint- 
ment." 

"  Just  two  words  in  private.  Really,  now," 
remonstrated  Mr.  Tilney ;  "  sent  up  a  note  to  your 
house — a  little  dinner.     Really,  now " 

"Mrs.  Smiles  will  look  to  that.  It's  not  fair, 
I  must  say.  Just  post-time,  and  closing  up.  Well, 
step  in  here,  then.     Now,  Mr.  Tilney?" 

Then  Mr.  Tilney  introduced  his  friend — a  canon 
in  the  cathedral — who  wanted  "  accommodation" — 
ninety  pounds  —  good  names,  his  own  included. 
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There  would  be  no  objection  to  that,  he  sup- 
posed ? 

Mr.  Smiles  examined  the  production,  and  put 
a  few  searching  questions.  The  fact  was,  accom- 
modation-bills were  not  their  line:  they  wanted 
good  trading-bills,  drawn  in  the  regular  course  of 
business.  However,  let  him  leave  it,  and  they 
would  see  in  the  morning. 

"  Very  well.  God  bless  you.  Smiles !  We'll 
hope  to  see  you  on  Sunday." 

The  next  morning,  to  the  surprise  of  both  gen- 
tlemen, Mr,  Smiles  received  them  with  a  grudging 
civility,  and  told  Mr.  Norbury  that  his  bill  would 
be  cashed  in  proper  form.  That  morning,  too, 
Mrs.  Tilney  had  received  a  note  from  Mi's.  Smiles, 
saying  she  would  have  much  pleasure  in  accepting 
her  kind  invitation  to  dinner.  These  acceptances, 
both  of  bill  and  dinner,  were  the  result  of  a  warm 
discussion  held  the  night  before  between  ^ir.  and 
Mrs.  Smiles. 

"I  have  planned  it  all,"  she  said.  "It  is 
what  you  call  the  small  end  of  the  wedge.  It  will 
help  the  girls  to  know  some  nice  men,  which  God 
knows  they  want.  Life  isn't  ledgers  and  accounts, 
Mr.  Smiles,  after  all ;  and  Mrs.  Withers,  the  con- 
fectioner, says  she  knows  they  have  asked  the  colo- 
nel and  his  wife.     We  must  go." 

"  Folly,  folly,"  said  Mi'.  Smiles,  shortly.  "  Your 
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head's  always  running  upon  that.  Now,  are  you 
fit  company  for  the  colonel's  wife,  or  Mrs.  Plumtre 
up  at  the  Grange — who  will  be  there  too — or  can 
you  hold  your  own  on  the  subjects  iliey  know*? 
You'll  only  sit  there  looking  like  a  fool,  and  they'll 
cut  you  the  next  day." 

"  And  if  they  do,  I  hope  you'll  have  the  spirit 
to  mve  it  to  'em  at  the  bank.  You  can  make 
them  feel  it  there.     No,  no ;  we'll  do  very  well." 

'[  There  again,"  said  he,  "  that  fellow  will  come 
bothering  for  money,  and  think  he  has  a  right  to 
get  some,  because  he  gave  us  a  wretched  dinner." 

"  There  again  !"  said  she,  rolling  on  her  seat 
like  a  huge  porpoise.  "And  why  not  help  the 
Tilneys  ?  I  have  laid  it  all  out,  I  tell  you.  They'll 
make  nice  friends  and  companions  for  the  girls, 
{wiYojidce  them,  and  get  a  match  for  'em." 

^Irs.  Smiles,  having  a  weight  of  tongue  and  of 
person — which,  someway,  does  give  an  influence 
in  a  social  commonwealth — prevailed.  They  were 
to  go  and  dine,  and  the  letter  was  sent. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

A  PAETY. 

Mk.  Norbury  was  to  dine  also — not  Mrs.  Nor- 
bury,  whom  no  one  dreamed  of  asking ;  for  as 
children  were  always  adhering  to  her,  more  or  less, 
like  shell-fish  to  a  rock,  it  seemed  impossible  to 
ask  that  faithful  "  slaving"  woman  to  go  up  and 
"  dress"  for  a  party,  or  to  be  taken  down  to  dinner. 
What  a  squalor  was  in  that  house,  what  a  battle 
going  on — not  day  by  day,  but  hour  by  hour — 
against  inconvenience  and  trouble  of  all  Idnds, 
may  be  conceived.  When  it  was  stayed  or  re- 
paired in  one  quarter,  it  broke  out  in  another ; 
when  they  had  finished  at  one  side,  they  had  to 
move  over  to  the  other  and  begin  again.  That 
long  family  of  children  had  to  be  "  patched  up" 
like  an  old  roof.  The  work  was  never-ending; 
the  wonder  was,  how  it  was  done,  or  where  the 
material  was  got  with  which  it  was  done.  But  a 
"  will,"  and  a  faithful,  undying  zeal  that  never 
sleeps,  or  even  nods,  is  worth  time,  clothes,  money, 
and  meat  and  drink. 
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The  canon  was  sitting  in  his  normal  attitude 
in  his  shii't-sleeves,  with  the  violin  not  very  far 
away,  and  "the  wife,"  with  a  mollusc  adhering 
to  her,  "  darning,"  worldng,  and  now  literally 
"piecing"  a  little  shoe — a  task  that  would  have 
seemed  hopeless  to  a  skilled  shoemaker.  Before 
an  hour  she  would  have  accomplished  it.  He  was 
in  one  of  his  hopeless  moods. 

"  I  don't  know  what's  to  become  of  me,"  he 
said.  "  It  is  like  walking  out  into  a  bog.  Even 
at  knocking  the  balls  about  I  am  getting  to  be  no 
good.  A  common  lad  got  five  shillings  out  of  me 
last  night.  I  may  as  well  give  up  at  once  as  go 
on ;  it  will  be  cheaper  in  the  end."  And  he  be- 
gan to  whistle  dismally. 

Before  the  mother  could  answer,  cries  and  even 
howls  were  heard  from  an  adjoining  room,  where 
a  crowd  had  gathered  and  upset  a  washhand-stand, 
and,  with  the  fatal  stupidity  of  their  class,  had 
proclaimed  their  misfortune  to  the  world.  She 
had  to  dart  away  to  restore  order,  and  Mr.  Nor- 
bury  was  left  alone.  His  eyes  fell  vacantly  on 
the  violin,  and,  still  "  honing"  over  his  sorrows,  he 
began  to  tune  it  on  his  knee,  and  had  presently 
glided  into  a  "stiff"  variation  on  "De  Beriot's 
fifth  air,"  which  he  went  over  half  a  dozen  times. 
After  many  repetitions  and  a  growing  facility  in 
execution,  he  had  quite  forgotten  his  misfortunes ; 
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and  as  he  began  it  for  the  seventh  time,  he  threw 
back  his  head  and  said  aloud,  "Faith,  I'll  play 
this  for  them  at  our  next  Philharmonic." 

Suddenly  came  a  light  step.  He  looked  up 
(he  was  in  the  midst  of  the  groaning,  squealing, 
pork-killing  variation  produced  by  playing  three 
notes  at  a  time)  and  saw  Ada — Miss  Millwood. 
He  became  conscious  of  his  rough  chin  and  collar- 
less  throat  and  shirt-sleeves,  and  fled.  Islrs.  Nor- 
bury,  with  a  worn  look,  well  balanced  with  a  baby 
hung  before  her,  in  front  of  whose  person  she 
managed  to  ply  her  fingers,  came  down  to  her. 
No  wonder  she  was  glad  to  see  her,  for  Ada  was 
a  ministering  angel  to  that  squalid  family.  She 
brought  with  her  light  and  air  and  cleanliness; 
and  the  children,  hearing  her  sweet  voice  (or  per- 
haps the  scouts,  who  were  always  on  duty,  hang- 
ing out  of  the  windows,  had  passed  the  word  on) 
would  have  poured  doAvn  and  mobbed  her,  but 
that  their  father,  on  his  road  to  shaving,  had 
promptly  shut  to  the  little  gate  that  was  at  the 
top  of  the  stairs. 

The  two  ladies  talked  together  a  long  time. 
Ada's  low,  soft  voice  filled  the  room  with  a  sweeter 
music  than  that  of  Mr.  Norbury's  violin.  She 
gave  her  friend  such  comfort  as  was  to  be  found 
in  the  common  platitudes  of  comfort,  but  with  her 
they  were  not  platitudes,  but  substantial  comfort. 
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"You  know,"  said  she,  "we  have  all  troubles 
of  our  own,  and  must  have  them.  Dear  Mr.  Tilney 
has  his — I  have  mme.  Life  wouldn't  be  life  with- 
out them." 

Then  the  two  women  opened  their  confidences, 
and  Mrs.  Norbmy,  with  that  fulness  of  detail  and 
colour  which  reaches  almost  to  gossip,  told  the 
stoiy  of  their  griefs — what  they  feared,  and  what 
they  had  not  to  hope,  and  especially  that  late  pas- 
sage with  the  dreaded  Black  Dick. 

"  Joey  does  every  thing  for  the  best,  and  thinks 
of  us  all  in  every  thing  he  does.  Often  and  often 
he  has  brought  us  home  a  dinner  out  of  his  little 
game  of  billiards.  But,  dear  Miss  Millwood,  I  am 
trembling  and  trembling  to  think  of  this  business. 
Joey  doesn't  see  it  as  I  do.  But  Dr.  Topham,  I 
know,  doesn't  like  him,  and  when  he  comes  back 
— O,  Miss  Millwood,  I  fear—" 

Even  on  this  view  Ada  had  comfort.  They 
knew  the  dean,  her  uncle  did,  and  she  herself  did 
a  little.  The  two  found  a  comfort  in  each  other's 
society,  and  interchanged  their  sorrows,  though 
the  balance  was  with  Mrs.  Norbury.  Something 
else  passed  between  them,  for  Ada  had  a  little 
hoard  of  her  own,  a  "trifle  of  interest  money," 
that  Mr.  Tilney  paid  down  with  scrupulosity  and 
enormous  flourishing  (as  if  it  were  his  stick),  deli- 
vering a  lecture  -  at  the  same  time  on  the  value  of 
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money.  These  visits,  apart  from  such  "testimo- 
nials," were  in  themselves  as  good  as  gold. 

On  the  Sunday,  Mr.  Norbury,  after  chanting 
lustily,  and  with  extraordinary  vigour  and  ani- 
mation, in  a  short  solo,  that  his  "  soul  w^as  troub — 
led  exceedingly,"  got  into  his  dress  suit  quite  in 
spirits,  and  kissing  his  family  all  round  (by  seni- 
ority, and  it  took  some  time),  set  out  for  Mr.  Til- 
ney's.  He  was  the  first  there.  The  distinguished 
guests — the  colonel,  and  the  colonel's  lady  and  son 
— had  not  come.  Neither  had  Mr.  Smiles.  But  his 
careful  eye  had  noted  that  Mrs.  Tilney,  languid 
and  patronising  as  usual,  and  her  daughters,  were 
not  in  the  splendid  robes  of  office  with  which  they 
received  military  efFendis  and  sultans,  but  in  a 
species  of  mitigated  and  tempered  "  half- toilette." 
It  was  but  a  partial  illumination. 

"  Sunday  humdrum,"  said  Mr.  Norbury  to  him- 
self, "  and  grocer's  wine." 

Presently  a  cab  drove  up,  and  in  a  few  mo- 
ments the  head  of  the  Smiles  procession  debouched. 
The  procession  was  so  long  and  so  enriched,  that 
it  got  blocked  in  the  passage,  and  had  to  wait 
there  until  it  made  its  entry  in  detachments.  First, 
Mrs.  Smiles,  still  as  Queen  Elizabeth — a  dahlia 
dressed  up  in  yellow  satin — glowing,  hot,  pro- 
truding, bursting,  swelling,  all  over  flowers  and 
gold.    This  uniform  she  had  last  Worn  at  the  Fish- 
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mongers'  dinner,  and  had  excited  the  open  admir- 
ation of  many  a  portly  fishmonger.  The  two  Miss 
Smileses,  swelHng,  hot,  red  with  their  exertions, 
and  in  gorgeous  pinks,  came  floating  in  in  succes- 
sion, although  one  had  to  wait  in  the  hall  while 
her  sister  was  being  presented.  Then  came  Mr. 
Smiles,  who  was  dressed  to  the  extent  of  his  mag- 
nificence, and  was  exactly  as  he  also  had  appeared 
at  the  Fishmongers' ;  yet  he  looked  at  the  whole 
with  that  doubtful,  sharp,  inquiring  glance,  as  if 
it  were  a  large  bill.  He  was  as  crisp  as  one  of 
the  New  Foncier  bank-notes.  Then  seats  were 
found  for  them  all,  and  Mrs.  Smiles's  glowing  face 
was  turned  anxiously  to  the  door,  waiting  the 
colonel  and  his  party,  for  whom  all  this  magnifi- 
cence was  intended.  Mr.  Smiles,  too,  was  glad  to 
meet  that  officer  and  his  lady  in  an  extra-official 
way,  and  on  the  easy  terms  with  which  one  gen- 
tleman meets  another.  It  cemented  relations,  as 
it  were,  and  oiled  the  wheels  of  business.  In  a 
few  moments  the  door  was  opened,  Jane  announced 
dinner,  and  Mr.  Tilney,  in  a  solemn  manner, 
offered  his  arm  to  Mrs.  Smiles.  This  lady,  all 
amazement,  grief,  and  fury,  hardly  understood 
what  he  proposed.  Alas  !  the  colonel  and  family 
were  coming  on  the  morrow  to  a  choice,  elegant 
dinner,  with  a  couple  of  "  nice"  men  for  the  girls. 
"We   couldn't  have   these  plebeians,  you   know, 
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with  them,"  said  ]Mrs.  Tihiey.  "  They'd  eat  mth 
their  knives,  or  do  something  of  that  kind.  Out 
of  the  question." 

"  I'm  afraid,"  said  Mr.  Tihiey,  shaking  his  head 
gloomily,  "  that  the  Smileses  won't  like  it.  They'll 
find  it  out." 

"  Let  them,  the  vulgar  creatures,"  said  JMrs. 
Tilney. 

They  had  found  it  out.  "You  see  we  have 
nobody  but  ourselves,"  said  Mrs.  Tilney,  who  had 
on  a  cap  as  insipid  as  her  smile,  with  lappets. 
"  We  knew  you'd  like  it  better." 

But  on  the  Smileses'  faces,  not  trained  to  con- 
ceal their  feelings,  were  unmistakable  blankness, 
anger,  and  disappointment.  Mr.  Norbury  was 
cheerful,  as  he  always  was,  and  "rattled  on." 
But  Mr.  Smiles  kept  his  mouth  pinched  up.  At 
an  early  horn"  they  departed.  In  the  cab  was  a 
scene  of  fury. 

''Note;'  said  the  sire,  "  what  did  I  tell  you?" 

"Insufferable,  outrageous,"  said  Mrs.  Smiles. 
"Such  impudence!  Never  mind,  never  mind! 
If  you  don't  give  'em  a  lesson,  and  grind  them 
for  this.  Smiles,  never  come  near  me." 

"  Impostors,  as  I  always  said,"  he  replied.  "  Do 
me  that  justice.  I  shall  keep  my  eye  on  him, 
though." 

Up  at  the  Tilneys',  Mrs.  Tilney  had  thrown 
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herself  back  weariljj  with  the  insipid  lappets  tum- 
bling about  her  cheeks.  "  There  now,"  she  said, 
"  I  hope  you  are  content.  We  have  paid  them  off 
now,  low  vulgar  pack ;  and  have  done  with  them." 

"I  hope  so,"  said  Mr.  Tilney,  gloomily. 

The  next  day  the  elegant  party  came  off,  and 
Mr.  Smiles  heard  from  the  colonel,  who  kept  the 
regimental  banking  with  him,  what  a  "very  fair 
little  turn  out"  those  Tilneys  had  given.  Sir  John 
Sebright  and  one  or  two  more. 

"  Now  I  rely  on  your  being  down  on  'em,"  said 
Mrs.  Smiles,  when  she  heard  this  news. 


CHAPTER  XYI. 

A  GLEAM  OF  HOPE. 

Things,  however,  were  hurrying  on  a  little  ra- 
pidly. Dr.  Topham's  daughter  was  married  to  a 
soldier,  a  baronet's  nephew,  and  the  ceremony  was 
performed  with  great  magnificence  at  the  baronet's 
London  house  by  the  dean  himself,  "  assisted  by 
the  Reverend  Arthur  Honeydew,  cousin  of  the 
bride,  and  the  Reverend  Doctor  Bulstrode,  incum- 
bent of  St.  Cunegonde's,  Liverpool,"  as  indeed  Mrs. 
Tilney  had  read  in  the  copy  of  the  Morning  Plush 
sent  to  her  by  a  friend.  "  The  dear  dean !"  she 
said  to  her  female  friends,  in  consultation  over  the 
event.  "  What  a  trial  for  him  !  As  for  the  girl, 
she  was  a  plain  thing,  and  I  wonder  they  got  any 
decent  man  to  take  her." 

After  the  conventionally  "happy  pair"  had 
gone  to  the  baronet's  seat  in  the  country,  the  dean 
had  been  taken  great  notice  of  by  the  baronet 
himself.  "  I  really  like  you,  dean,"  said  the  ba- 
ronet, with  his  hand  on  the  decanter.  "  You  are 
one  of  the  breakwaters,  if  I  may  use  the  expres- 
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sion,  against  the  alarming  pregnancy  of  new  opi- 
nions. A  few  more  men  like  you,  and  we  should 
not  be  in  the  state  we  are  in.  You  must  come 
down  to  Truncheon  Hall,  and  we.  can  talk  it 
over." 

The  dean  went  down  eventually,  as  many  were 
destined  to  know.  For,  hereafter,  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  date  things  from  this  year  of  his  Hegira ; 
saying,  "The  year  before  I  went  to  Truncheon;" 
or,  "  Let  me  see,  not  long  after  I  returned  from 
Truncheon." 

The  Sir  Thomas  or  Sir  William  who  was  the 
lord  of  Truncheon  had  a  very  long  family,  with 
two  dull  sons  in  the  Church ;  and  it  may  have  been 
the  position  of  these  youths  as  hopeless  curates, 
who  were  neither  popular  nor  likely  to  "  draw," 
nor  get  on  in  any  way,  that  gave  the  baronet  such 
a  desponding  view  of  the  Church.  The  dean  was 
pleased  to  take  a  fancy  to  one  of  these  youths  when 
he  met  him  at  Truncheon  ;  to  whom,  one  night — 
when  ]Mr.  Dean  had  taken  in  to  diimer  Lady  Grey 
de  Malkyn  herself,  and  had  even  heard  her  lady- 
ship say  he  was  a  "  charming  churchman" — the 
baronet  alluded  with  a  comic  despondency.  "  As 
for  you,  Charley,  you  must  make  up  your  mind  to 
a  stall  in  the  workhouse,  unless  you  can  get  your 
friend  the  dean  there  to  do  something  for  you — 
ha !  ha !     /  see  what  he  is  at,  dean — ^ha !  ha !     I 
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have  had  my  eye  on  him  for  some  time — ha !  ha  ! 
dean.  Uncommon  good  that — ha  I  ha !  You  must 
not  tell  Lady  Grey,  though.     No,  no." 

"  Well,"  said  ]\'Ii\  Dean,  balancing  himself,  "  I 
am  afraid,  if  her  ladyship  were  to  ask  me  any 
thing,  I  couldn't  well  refuse.  So  I  hope  you  won't 
put  it  into  her  head." 

"  Ha  !  ha !  ha !"  roared  the  Sir  Thomas  or  Sir 
William.  "  Uncommon  good  again.  The  dean 
has  us  every  where.  Whatever  window  we  look 
out  of,  he  flanks  us  with  another." 

"  The  dean,"  continued  the  baronet,  in  a  low 
but  audible  voice,  to  a  country  gentleman  who  was 
like  a  theatrical  supernumerary  at  this  feast — "  the 
dean  is  a  man  so  practical — so  going  straight  to 
his  point — that  really,  even  to  carry  out  his  joke, 
he  ivoiild  get  that  boy  a  stall.  Upon  my  word 
I  believe  he  would.  Remarkable  tenacity  of  cha- 
racter." 

No  wonder  the  dean  often  dwelt  upon  that 
visit  to  Truncheon.  Never  had  he  before  received 
such  homage.  He  came  up  from  Truncheon, 
waited  on  the  bishop — then  not  in  residence — and 
had  several  conferences  with  him  on  the  state  of 
the  cathedral.  There  was  one  "painful  scandal" 
which  he  wished  to  bring  before  him,  and  which 
he  did  bring  before  him.  This  intermediate  pro- 
cess  delayed   matters   a   little ;   but   things  were 
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gradually  hurrying  on  to  a  crisis.  Bills  were 
rushing  to  maturity  with  the  unnatural  speed  com- 
mon to  these  securities ;  dates  fixed  by  solemn 
promises  and  asseverations  were  coming  round. 
Tradesmen's  voices  rose  yet  higher  and  more  inso- 
lently, and  soft  voices  pleading  became  of  no  avail. 
Still,  the  old  routine  life  went  on.  Doctor  Fugle 
chanting  with  more  than  his  seraphic  force,  even 
though  "the  season"  was  not  "on,"  and  taking  off 
his  surplice  as  he  got  under  the  far  arch,  out  of 
sight  of  the  congregation,  in  a  manner,  it  must' 
be  said,  very  unlike  a  seraph's. 

"You  see,  Jenny,"  said  Mi\  Norbury,  now 
playing  the  Fifth  air  with  surprising  freshness, 
from  constant  practice,  "  I  was  right.  Black  Dick 
will  be  afraid  to  lay  a  finger  upon  me." 

"  Yes,"  said  Mrs.  Jenny,  gratefully,  "  dear  Joe. 
Thanks  to  Providence.  And  now  you  must  pro- 
mise me,  for  my  sake,  to  be  more  obedient  to  the 
dean,  and  respectful.  You  know  he  is  dean,  after 
all.  Won't  you  promise  me?"  And  Mrs.  Jenny 
put  her  hands  into  a  praying  attitude — at  least,  as 
well  as  the  unfailing  and  adherent  baby  would 
allow  her. 

"  Well,  for  your  sake,  Jenny,  I'll  try,"  said  Mr. 
Norbury.  "  Now,  just  hsten  and  see  how  I  shall 
astonish  them  at  our  Philharmonic  next  week;" 
and  he  gave  her  that  groaning  variation  "  in  thirds" 

VOL.  II.  G 
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which  he  himself  had  christened,  with  some  ap- 
propriateness it  must  be  confessed,  "  the  pig's 
agony." 

Of  these  days,  too,  Mr.  Tihiey,  who  had  be- 
come very  disconsolate  and  moody,  went  about, 
dwelling  often  on  what  he  called  the  "tryanny" 
of  Smiles  to  him.  "I  made  that  man,  sir,"  he 
said,  lashing  a  thistle  deliberately.  "  Who  was 
the  first  person  they  came  to,  sir  ?  It  was  I  made 
the  whole  concern,  lock,  stock,  and  barrel.  They 
will  divide  fifteen  per  cent.  How  do  they  get  that, 
I  should  like  to  know?  Fact  is,  sir,"  and  he 
dropped  his  voice,  "  that  Smiles  is  not  a  gentleman. 
It  won't  last,  mark  me.  You  may  pick  up  a 
sovereign  here  and  sixpence  there ;  but  you  must 
have  gentle  blood,  sir;  gentle  manners,  sir;  and 
sir,  gentlemm.  It'll  collapse ;  blow  up,  sir.  Wliat's 
this  wretched  guinea  to  me  on  board-days?  O, 
it's  very  bad,  sir." 

It  was,  indeed,  getting  very  bad  for  the  Til- 
neys.  The  Smileses  had  never  forgiven  that  out- 
rage about  the  dinner.  The  secretaiy  had  become 
curt  and  short  with  Mr.  Tilney ;  was  down  on  him 
when  he  could.  In  fact,  he  had  a  stone  in  his 
sleeve  for  him. 

"  You  have  not  forgotten,  Mr.  Tilney,"  he  said, 
one  day,  "your  joint  note  with  that  Mi'.  Norbuiy. 
It  is  very  close  now.     You  will  be  ready  I" 
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"Bj  the  way,  Smiles,"  said  Mr.  Tilney,  a  little 
nervously,  "I  was  just  going  to  ask  you  about 
that.  Of  course  the  usual  renewal  will  not  be 
objected  to?" 

Mr.  Smiles  opened  his  eyes  wide.  "  Renewal !" 
he  said.  "  I  beg  such  a  thing  will  not  be  thought 
of,  for  the  sake  of  the  bank — must  not  be  dreamt 
of.  It  would  be  fatal,  my  good  sir,  a  director  to 
be  compromised  for  such  a  trifle.  You  must  see 
about  it  at  once,  I  beg." 

"  But,  my  dear  Smiles,"  said  poor  Mr.  Tilney, 
"I — that  is,  he — reckoned  on  it  all  this  time. 
Really,  I  think  a  director,  and  all  that!  Why, 
even  the  late  Prince  Regent — '' 

"I  know,"  said  Mr.  Smiles,  contemptuously. 
"A  fine  example,  certainly.  A  director,  just  as 
you  say.  'Pon  my  word,  the  whole  thing  comes 
on  me  by  surprise." 

But  there  was  yet  a  great  surprise  in  store  for 
Mr.  Tilney' s  family  that  very  night.  For  when 
he  left  the  bank,  hopeless  and  desponding,  a  cab 
drove  past  him  with  luggage  on  the  top,  and  a  face 
with  a  military  cap  and  gray  moustaches  looking 
from  the  window.  In  an  instant  he  was  waving 
his  Malacca  cane  to  the  coachman,  and  was  striding 
up  to  the  window. 

It  was  Whitaker,  the  colonel  who  had  been 
equerry  to  his  Sailor  Dook  years  and  years  ago, 
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and  who  said,  or  was  made  to  say,  many  things 
in  the  course  of  Mr.  Tihiey's  conversations. 

"  My  goodness !"  said  Mr.  Tihiey,  describing 
"  the  providential  character"  of  this  meeting,  "  how 
wonderfully  Providence  tempers  the  wind !  Often 
and  often  the  Dook  said,  when  he  had  to  go  to  the 
city  shows  and  the  like,  ^  Let  Tilney  and  Whitaker 
come.  Hang  it !  I'll  have  no  one  else.'  He  went 
his  way,  and  I  went  mine.  Thus  it  is,  my  dear, 
all  our  ends  are  shaped — " 

"Do  talk  sense,"  said  Mrs.  Tilney,  with  much 
irreverence,  "and  have  done  with  those  absurd 
speeches.     Were  his  sons  with  him  f 

"  He  has  no  sons,"  said  Mr.  Tilney,  sadly. 
"Providence — that  is  to  say,"  added  Mr.  Tilney, 
correcting  himself  hastily,  and  recollecting  the 
caution,  "he  never  had  any.  One  of  the  best 
men  I  ever  knew." 

"Do  keep  all  that  for  your  own  friends,  and 
talk  like  a  Christian.     Where  is  he  staying?" 

"  With  the  Leighton-Buzzards,"  said  Mr.  Til- 
ney, a  little  abashed.  "  But  only  think,  he  is  at  the 
Horse  Guards  now — D.A.G.,  my  dear,  enormous 
influence,  e-normous,  my  dear.  Always  had  a 
grateful  nature,  too,  my  dear.  The  Dook  said, 
'  If  there  is  a  man  who  sticks  to  his  friends  like 
wax,  that  man  is  Bob  Whitaker.'  " 

"  Well,  and  what  did  he  say  to  you  ?  and  did 
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you  stick  to  liimf^  said  Mrs.  Tilney,  with  great 
interest. 

"  He  said,"  replied  Mr.  Tilney,  looking  round 
mysteriously,  "Svliy  are  you  in  tliis  hole,  Dick? 
You  are  at  the  back  of  Godspeed,'  or  words  to 
that  effect.  ^They  should  have  done  something 
for  you  long  ago ;  or  have  they  now  V  said  Bob 
Whitaker." 

"  They — who  ?  Well,  and  what  did  you  say 
to  that?"  said  Mrs.  Tilney,  with  unjustifiable  im- 
patience.  "  Some  folly  about  Providence  or  other." 

"I  said,"  Mr.  Tilney  answered,  in  a  burst  of 
prof aneness,  "  that  I  was  literally  rotting  away  in 
this  infernal  hole,  and  that  you  were  rotting  away. 
That  it  was  a  confounded  shame  the  com-t  party 
had  treated  me  so,  leaving  me  to  get  on  in  my  old 
days  in  this  way,  after  all  my  slavery  to  that  good- 
for-nothing  Dook.  The  most  selfish  creature  as 
was  ever  born."  (This  was  a  way  to  speak  of  his 
late  Majesty !) 

"And  what  did  he  say?"  said  Mrs.  Tilney,  a 
little  pleased  at  this  burst. 

"  O,  he  said  it  was  a  curst  shame  too,  and  that 
every  thing  he  got  he  had  to  screw  out  of  'em." 

"  What  did  I  always  tell  you  ?  but  you  never 
listen.     There's  a  man  of  sense !" 

"He's  got  his  nephew  with  him,"  said  Mr. 
Tilney,  suddenly. 
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"His  heirf  said  Mrs.  Tilney. 

"I  be-lieve  so,"  said  Mr.  Tilney. 

"And  why  couldn't  you  tell  me  that?  There's 
the  way.  We've  to  do  every  thing  for  ourselves. 
And  now,  what  did  you  make  out  ?  Will  he  do 
any  thing  for  you  ?" 

"I  am  sure,"  said  Tilney,  enthusiastically, 
"  he'd  lend  me  twenty  pounds  to-morrow.  Bob 
Whitaker  never  refused  a  friend  he  cared  for." 

"Twenty  pounds!"  said  Mrs.  Tilney,  with 
scorn.  "On  your  peril  ask  him,  Mr.  Tilney. 
I  see  it  all.  Leave  it  to  me  for  once,  do  now. 
We  must  have  them  to  dinner.  The  nephew 
must  know  the  girls — he  can  have  his  choice. 
And  you  can  ^  screw,'  as  you  call  it,  something 
out  of  him.  You  must  get  up  a  nice  elegant 
dinner.  You  know  the  Leighton-Buzzards  a  lit- 
tle ;  ask  them.  We  must  do  the  thing  well,  you 
know." 

"Get  up  a  dinner — a  dinner?"  said  Mr.  Til- 
ney, ruefully.    "  How,  my  dear  ?    Where,  where  f 

"  Where  !  Every  where,  of  course,"  said  Mi's. 
Tilney,  very  unreasonably.  "  You  know  how  to 
do  that  sort  of  thing;  use  your  wits.  Someway," 
she  added,  enthusiastically,  ''  I  feel,  if  you  strike 
home  in  this  business,  something  will  come  out 
of  it  for  the  girls;  who  knows — perhaps  on  the 
very  night  itself." 
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"I  wish  to  God  there  did,"  said  he,  mourn- 
fully. "  I  wish  something  did  turn  out  for  some 
of  us.  And  Mrs.  Whitaker,  we  must  ask  her, 
1  think  he  said  he  had  brought  her." 

Mrs.  Tilney's  face  fell.  "0,  there's  a  mother, 
is  there  f  she  said. 

"Never  mind,"  said  he,  with  sudden  alacrity, 
"  we  shall  knock  out  something,  and  plan  a  very 
nice  little  dinner.  I'll  manage  it.  Yes,  I  see. 
A  capital  thing  for  one  of  them.  Wliy,  Bob 
Whitaker  and  I  were  like  brothers.  Yes,  the 
very  thing;  and  now  I  recollect,  he  was  always 
mad  upon  a  good  dinner." 

From  that  hour  it  was  noticed  that  Mr. 
Tilney  soared  into  a  perfect  buoyancy  of  spirits, 
and  looked  forward  to  the  date  of  the  "  little 
dinner"  as  a  certain  deliverance  from  all  their 
troubles.  That  little  festive  meal  was  to  lead 
them  out  of  shade  into  sunshine.  Someway,  too, 
"  the  pressure,"  as  he  always  spoke  of  it,  seemed 
to  have  abated  a  little.  The  "  duns"  had  for  a 
time,  perhaps,  grown  weary — forborne  to  trouble 
him.  Just  as  it  had  been  with  the  early  days  of 
the  bank,  so  it  was  with  the  dinner, — it  lifted  him 
into  sudden  prosperity.  But  a  change  was  coming 
about.  One  night  he  was  sitting  in  his  parlour 
with  his  family  in  a  very  ancient  dressing-gown, 
about  which,  we  may  be  sure,  there  was  a  history 
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connected  with  the  sailor-ducal  epoch,  and  "  map- 
ping out/'  as  he  called  it,  the  little  dinner.  He 
had  made  several  "  maps"  before  this,  and  had 
gone  on  making  them,  not  through  any  dissatisfac- 
tion at  what  he  had  done,  but  as  a  pleasure  to  him- 
self for  the  variety.  The  family  were  busy  with 
some  preparations  in  their  own  line  which  had 
reference  to  their  portion  of  the  festival.  Ada 
alone,  of  all  not  engaged  at  any  aim  of  the  kind, 
sat  silent  and  apart,  working  patiently. 

'^  I  shall  look  after  the  management  myself," 
said  Mr.  Tilney.  ^^  God  bless  you!  I  wouldn't 
trust  it  out  of  my  own  hands.  Toler  wrote  it  out 
for  me,  one  day,  with  his  own  hand,  but  I  lost  it. 
And  then  he  left  it  to  me  in  his  wdll — a  kind 
thing ;  and  he  knew  it  would  please  more  than 
any  thing  in  the  wide  world." 

"  Ah,  exactly,"  said  Mrs.  Tilney,  contemptu- 
ously— "always  the  way.  If  he  had  left  you  a 
hundred  pounds  it  would  have  been  more  to  the 
point.  But  you  preferred  a  rubbishy  old  recipe 
you  could  get  out  of  any  cookery-book.  Just  like 
you." 

"No,"  said  he,  mildly — "no,  my  dear,  it's  not 
so  much  the  recipe  as  the  thought — the  nicety," 

"Ah,  stop  it  now,"  said  Mrs.  Tilney,  impatiently. 
"Go  up,  Ada,  and  look  for  a  pair  of  scissors. 
Why,  what's  this  now  T 
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Sudden  arrivals  always  created  alarm  in  the 
family,  and  always  caused  Mr.  Tilney  to  rise  from 
his  chair,  like  a  hare  out  of  her  form,  and  make 
for  the  door.  '^  Heaven  protect  and  guard  us !" 
he  said,  looking  furtively  round  the  edge  of  the 
curtain  ;  "  a  cab  with  luggage !" 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

MORE  TROUBLES. 

In  a  moment  the  voices  of  two  gentlemen  were 
heard  in  the  hall.  Ada  was  heard  to  say  softly, 
"It  is  William." 

"  Ross !"  cried  Mrs.  Tilney,  impatiently. 
^' What  does  he  want  here  again?  This  is  get- 
ting outrageous." 

The  next  moment  that  gentleman,  in  a  heavy 
yellow  greatcoat,  and  his  tail,  stooped  friend, 
Grrainger,  came  tramping  in,  as  if  it  were  a 
tavern.  Mr.  Ross  looking  weary  and  jaded,  flung 
himself  on  a  chair. 

"  There,"  he  said,  at  last,  "  we  have  come  a 
long  way,  I  can  tell  you — up  from  the  north  this 
morning.  Can  you  get  us  any  thing  ?  I  promised 
Grainger,  here,  something." 

Grainger  rose  up.  "  Not  for  the  world,"  he 
said,  in  his  soft  voice.  "  No,  no,  I  never  dreamed 
of  such  a  thing.  My  friend  romances  a  little. 
Of  course  we  shall  go  down  to  the  hotel." 

"  Nonsense  !     What  stuff  you  talk,"  said  Ross. 
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"  I  tell  you,  you  must  stay  here.  Why,  we  are 
not  such  Goths  and  Siberians  that  we  can't  mus- 
ter a  bit  of  cold  meat,  or  a  rib  of  mutton  out  of  the 
cupboard — eh  ?  I  suppose  a  famine  has  not  set  in 
since  we  were  here  last?" 

"  Intolerable !"  said  Mrs.  Tilney,  angrily, 
"  coming  in  in  this  way  without  notice.  This 
is  not  one  of  your  common  inns  or  pothouses. 
I  am  sure  Mr.  Grainger  knows  we  should  be  glad 
to  see  him  in  the  regular  way ;  but — " 

"  Of  course,"  said  Grainger;  ^' you  under- 
stand me  perfectly.  Our  friend  here  wants,  I  be- 
lieve, to  talk  to  Mr.  Tilney  about  business — the 
business.  There  is  a  new  turn  in  the  matter,  it 
seems,  and — " 

^^A  new  turn!"  said  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tilney 
together.  "  Something  unlucky,  I  am  sure  of 
it,"  added  she. 

"  Well,  what  of  it  ?"  Ross  said ;  "  it's  my  own 
affair  if  it  is.  That  infernal  attorney  was  giving 
some  of  his  impertinence,  and  I  chose  to  write 
him  a  letter.  He  has  thrown  the  whole  thing  up. 
Curse  him,  body  and  soul !  I  was  setting  off, 
packed  up,  and  was  promising  myself  a  week's 
riot  in  Paris  on  my  way  out,  when  this  infernal 
ruffian  chooses  this  moment  to  annoy  me." 

"  0  William,  WiUiam  !"  said  Ada,  "  this  is 
more  of  your  old  ways." 
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'^  Come  away,  away  down  to  the  hotel,"  said 
Grainger.  "  When  we  liave  had  something,  we 
can  come  up  again." 

"  You  can  do  as  you  like,"  said  the  other, 
"  but  I  shall  stay.  Look  here  !"  he  said  suddenly, 
standing  up.  ^'  It  comes  to  this.  We  want  money 
to  carry  on  with.  The  appeal,  as  they  call  it, 
comes  on  presently.  The  long-eared  judges  are 
to  sit  all  in  a  row,  and  hear  it  all  over  again. 
Those  low  thieving  sharks  of  attorneys  won't  move 
a  step  without  some  money  in  hand,  ^  out-of- 
pocket  costs,'  and  all  their  swindling  jargon. 
Now,  the  long  and  short  is,  you  are  at  the  top 
of  a  bank  here,  and  can  draw  cheques  and  make 
ducks  and  drakes  of  the  money.  You  must  do 
this  for  us — d'ye  see  ?" 

^^  I !  God  bless  my  heart,  Ross,"  said  Mr. 
Tilney,  "  how  little  you  know  !     Why — " 

"  I  think  it  would  be  the  best  course,  Mr. 
Tilney,"  said  Grainger,  calmly.  "  It  was  I,  in 
fact,  advised  it.  I  know  it  is  done  often  as  a 
compliment  to  the  director,  and  very  properly 
too.  He  gets  his  turn  of  a  little  money  now 
and  again,  and  no  questions  asked ;  it  is  his  right, 
in  fact!" 

Mr.  Tilney  looked  bewildered.  "  His  right,  in 
fact!"  he  repeated.  "No,  no;  not  in  our  case. 
I  daren't." 
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"  Daren't !"  said  Mrs.  Tilney,  turning  on  him. 
"Exactly.  What  did  I  always  tell  you?  You 
never  know  your  own  position,  and  what  you  are 
entitled  to.  You  put  up  with  too  much  from  that 
insolent  Smiles.  See,  even  Mr.  Grainger  must 
teach  you  what  your  rights  are." 

"  No,  no,"  said  Mr.  Tilney,  hopelessly,  "  it 
couldn't  be — it  couldn't  be  done.  We  are  not  on 
terms.     In  fact,  they  have  refused." 

"  Perhaps  Mr.  Tilney,  as  Mrs.  Tilney  says, 
has  been  too  forbearing  with  them.  These  people 
always  luill  encroach.  These  matters  should  be 
calmly  but  firmly  insisted  on.  What  sort  of  a 
fellow  is  he  ?" 

"  I  tell  you  what,  then,"  said  Ross,  rising 
suddenly,  "  since  Ae's  afraid  to  speak  to  him, 
suppose  we  go  to  the  fellow's  house  ?  I'll  bring 
him  to  reason,  I'll  promise.  Bullies  of  that 
kidney  must  be  bullied  themselves ;  it's  the  only 
way." 

"  No,  no,"  said  his  friend,  "  that  is  not  the 
way.     You  vfill  get  into  a  row.     Sit  down." 

"  Well,  you  can  stay,  if  you  like.  I  shall  go 
up  there  straight ;  and  see  if  I  don't  bring  the 
fellow  to  reason." 

Ada  rose  up  and  stopped  him  at  the  door, 
laying  her  hand  gently  on  his  arm.  "  Don't !" 
she  said.     Why  rush  into  this  ?     It  will  only  be 
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fresh  trouble.  There  are  other  ways,  safer  and 
easier,  to  be  found,  which  we  can  talk  of." 

''  I  suppose  you  mean  going  whining  and 
begging  to  your  banker  ?  You  will  write  to  him. 
No,  I'll  just  go,  as  I  said.  Come,  let  me  pass, 
and  no  melodramatics." 

He  hurried  ofp.  Grrainger  threw  up  his  hands. 
"  I  suppose  I  had  better  follow,"  he  said,  "  to 
keep  him  out  of  mischief?" 

Ada  looked  wistfully  after  them.  "■  They  mis- 
took me.  That  was  not  what  I  meant.  Why  do 
you  not  do,"  she  said,  "  what  I  have  so  often  said 
— take  up  that  little  money  of  mine  ?  It  is  not 
worth  keeping ;  and,  indeed^  if  it  was  ten  times  as 
much,  he  and  you  are  heartily  welcome.  Do,  do 
let  me  ask  you  again  !" 

Mr.  Tilney,  embarrassed,  looked  into  his  hand- 
kerchief "  No,  no,  no,"  he  said.  "  Good  child  ! 
But  better  not — far  better  not !" 

Mrs.  Tilney  was  sniffing  and  moving  in  her 
chair.  She  knew  all  about  that  money  pretty  well. 
"  My  dear,"  she  said,  "  you  are  getting  quite 
heroic.  Buch  devotion  and  self-sacrifice  is  quite 
dehghtful !" 

Neither  Eoss  nor  his  friend  returned  that 
night.  The  family  waited,  a  little  anxiously,  until 
nearly  eleven  o'clock.      "  Drinking,  I  suppose," 
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said  Mrs.  Tilney,  with  disgust,  "  in  some  of  his 
low  haunts.  Come  to  bed,  girls.  Don't  walk  so 
like  a  horse,  Augusta." 

But  though  they  sat  up  very  late,  no  one  came 
that  night,  and  Mr.  Tilney  went  to  bed  very 
gloomily,  and  with  genuine  sadness,  saying  it  was 
getting  a  very  blank,  dismal  life  indeed,  and 
that  it  looked  very  like  as  if  he  were,  at  his 
age,  to  begin  the  battle  of  the  world  all  over 
again. 

The  next  day  passed  over,  and  Mr.  Tihiey, 
going  up  to  the  hotel  to  inquire,  learned  that  the 
two  gentlemen  had  gone  away  by  the  first  train. 
On  this,  he  rallied,  and  came  home  to  his  family 
with  the  news. 

"  Exactly,"  said  Mrs.  Tilney.  "  Just  what  I 
would  have  thought.  Every  body  can  trade  upon 
our  name  and  influence  but  ourselves.  They  have 
gone  off,  I  suppose,  with  as  much  money  as  they 
can  carry.  I  declare  I  admire  and  respect  that 
fellow,  with  all  his  faults !  He^W  get  through  the 
world,  never  fear  !" 

With  a  sigh,  Mr.  Tilney  went  out,  and,  though 
he  had  latterly  been  on  very  cool  terms  with  Mr. 
Smiles,  he  went  up  to  the  bank  to  learn  something 
about  Ross.  But  he  found  that  the  secretary  had 
gone  up  to  town  "  on  business." 

"Very  odd!"    thought   Mr.  Tihiey.     "Ah! 
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every  one  can  go  flying  up  there  but  me !  There 
were  clays  when  I  could  post  up  to  town,  and 
drive  to  the  palace !     All  troubles  every  where  !" 

But  troubles  were  not  to  be  confined  to  the 
house  of  Tilney.  It  was  a  gloomy  slate-coloured 
day,  and  the  old  cathedral,  to  which  he  had  so 
often  appealed,  looked  almost  cold  and  prison-like. 
As  he  turned  a  corner  suddenly,  he  saw  running 
towards  him,  his  white  neckcloth  half  tied,  his 
hair  tossed,  and  his  eyes  very  wild,  the  figure  of 
Mr.  Norbmy,  the  canon. 

Mr.  Tilney  stopped  in  astonishment,  and  waited 
for  him  to  come  up.  "  My  God,  Norbury,  what 
is  all  this?" 

^'  Tilney,"  said  the  unhappy  canon,  very  in- 
coherently, "  I  was  running  down  to  tell  you. 
What  are  we  to  do  ? — tell  me.  Poor  Jenny  and 
the  children — " 

"  Why,  what  is  it?"  said  the  other.  "  Good 
Heaven  !  what  has  happened  to  you  ?" 

"  We  are  done  at  last,  Tilney,"  said  he,  taking 
ofi"  his  hat,  and  looking  vacantly  under  the  lining. 
"  It  is  as  if  some  one  had  been  beating  me  about 
the  head.  Yes,  Tilney,  they  have  done  it.  Tliat 
wicked  sneaking  Topham  has  been  biding  his  time, 
poking  and  prying,  and  picking  up  what  he  could. 
We  thought  he  had  forgotten  it.  God  forgive 
him." 
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^^  But  you  don't  mean  to  say,  my  dear  friend, 
that  he  has  deprived  you — " 

"  — of  our  bread  ?  Yes.  And  there's  a  Cln-is- 
tian  man  for  you — God  forgive  me !  I  think 
I  could  go  out  now  hke  one  of  the  evicted 
Irish  tenants,  and  Avait  for  him  behind  a 
hedge.  I  would,  and  it  would  be  no  sin  either, 
Tilney." 

"  No,  no,  my  poor  friend,"  said  Mr.  Tilney. 
"We  mustn't  think  of  those  sort  of  things.  Some- 
thing will  be  done ;  something  will  turn  up.  Your 
friends  will  step  in ;  though,  indeed,"  he  added, 
ruefully,  "  as  far  as  I  go  myself,  I  can  step  in 
very  little.  But  there  is  a  Providence  that  shapes, 
you  know — " 

"  0,  and  Jenny  and  the  children !"  said  the 
canon,  putting  his  hand  to  his  eyes,  as  if  he  had 
suddenly  awoke.  "  What  is  to  become  of  them? 
Tilney,  Tilney,  think  of  that !  They  will  turn 
them  all  into  the  street.  I  tell  you,  only  yester- 
day the  poor  girl,  who  has  more  wit  than  I  have, 
and  who  has  been  at  me  for  days,  got  me  to  sit 
down  and  write  that  Black  Dick  a  letter  that 
would  have  astonished  you — a  thing  I  felt  de- 
graded at  doing — putting  my  very  hands  imder 
his  feet.  And  this  morning  comes  the  answer, 
turning  me  out  of  my  little  house.  He  talks  of  a 
scandal,  does  he  ?     Let  liim  take  care  I  don't  do 

VOL.  II.  H 
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something  that  may  scandalise  the  whole  place  and 
country !" 

"  Hush !  hush !"  said  Mr.  Tilney,  looking 
round  in  great  alarm,  and  pointing  with  his  stick 
to  the  cathedral,  as  if  it  might  betray  them. 
'^  Don't  talk  that  way,  my  poor  Norbury.  It'll 
do  no  good.  Let  us  think ;  let  us  put  our  heads 
together,  and  we'll  soon  knock  out  something; 
though,  indeed — "  And  he  thought  dismally  how 
little  he  was  able  at  that  moment  to  "  knock  out" 
any  thing  for  himself. 

"  What  am  I  to  do  ?"  said  the  other,  who  was 
not  listening  to  him.  "  I  can't  stay  in  the  house. 
The  children  have  found  it  out,  somehow,  and  are 
crying  about  the  stairs.  I  have  been  twice  to  the 
deanery.  But  they  won't  let  me  in  there.  I  sup- 
pose they  think  I'd  fall  on  him,  and,  by  the  Lord, 
perhaps  they  are  not  far  out.  Ah,  see  !  There's 
Miss  Ada  coming  along.  Perhaps  she'd  go  up  to 
poor  Jenny,  and  try  and  keep  them  quiet." 

She  was  crossing  the  common,  but  a  wave  of 
Mr.  Tilney's  stick  brought  her  to  them. 

"  True  misfortune  has  come  on  us.  Miss  Ada," 
said  Mr.  Norbury.  ^'  You  can  guess,  and  won't 
ask  me  to  go  into  details.  Would  you  mind  going 
up  to  poor  Jenny  and  the  children,  and  talking  to 
them  and  soothing  them,  as  you  know  how  to 
do.     We  are  in  a  sad  way,  Heaven  knows.     But 
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still  your  sweet  voice  will  do  something.  It  com- 
forts me  even  now  to  look  at  you." 

"  She  will  go,  my  poor  friend,"  said  Mr.  Til- 
ney,  "  and  be  glad  to  do  it." 

She  did  understand  perfectly,  and  the  holy 
light  and  deep  sympathy  written  in  her  soft  eyes 
made  her  face  like  one  of  the  soft  faces  at  the 
corbels  of  the  cathedral. 

"  Dear  Mr.  Norbmy,"  she  said,  "  things  will 
turn  out  better  than  you  expect.  The  darkest 
hour  is  the  one  before  day.  Keep  up,  and  hope, 
and  we  shall  think  of  something." 

"  That's  just  what  I  was  saying,"  said  Mr. 
Tilney. 

But  a  sort  of  hope  came  into  the  canon's  face 
as  he  looked  after  her,  which  did  not  come  when 
Mr.  Tilney  made  the  remark. 

For  a  long  time  she  sat  with  the  unhappy 
family,  listening  to  their  griefs  and  lamentations, 
gave  them  the  same  counsel  as  she  had  done  to 
the  husband,  and  went  away  leaving  comfort  be- 
hind her.  She  got  home,  ran  to  her  room,  and, 
though  usually  plain  in  her  dress,  dressed  herself 
in  her  best  and  most  attractive  way,  with  flowers, 
even,  and  set  off  softly.  The  sisters  above,  in 
their  rooms,  with  a  chaos  of  dresses  all  out  on  the 
floor,  choosing,  cutting,  tearing,  saw  her  from 
their  windows,  and  were  filled  with  curiosity. 
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"What  can  she  be  at?"  they  said  spitefully. 
•*  Do  you  know,  I  shouldn't  be  surprised  if  sh& 
was  after  that  young  Whitaker.  Just  what  she 
would  do;  try  her  demiu'e  sitting-in-the-corner 
tricks  on  him.  If  she  does  it  on  the  dinner-day, 
I  declare  I'll  get  mamma  to  pack  her  out  of  the 
room  at  once." 

Ada  had  no  such  unholy  or  ungenerous  pur- 
pose in  her  head.  She  tripped  across  the  Close 
softly,  and  made  straight  for  the  old  substantial 
high -roofed  building,  which,  within  a  wall,  and 
watched  over  by  tall  gloomy  trees  (the  curacies 
of  innumerable  rooks),  was  the  deanery. 


CHAPTER  XYIIL 

AN  angel's  intercession. 

Mrs.  Ridley  had  been  talking  to  him  the  night 
before  about  what  she  called  "  the  Norbury  scan- 
dal," and  expressed  her  wishes  very  strongly. 
She  was  to  be  of  the  next  party  to  Truncheon, 
fixed  for  the  following  Clmstmas.  "  We  must 
really  oblige  Sir  Thomas  in  some  way,"  she  said. 
"  They  are  so  nice  to  us." 

Tliat  morning  the  imperious  lawyer  doctor  had 
been  with  him.  '^  My  dear  dean,  it  can't  be  over- 
looked any  longer.  It's  a  crying  scandal.  We 
must  root  the  fellow  out.  I  wonder  that  you 
yourself,  now,  a  man  of  piety  and  all  that,  don't 
see  it." 

"  Of  com'se,"  said  the  dean,  ^^  it  is  very  bad. 
But  my  heart  bleeds  for  the  poor  wretch,  who  has 
no  real  vice  in  him,  you  know.  Then,  Topham, 
think  of  the  children." 

"  Well,  it's  quite  for  you  and  the  chapter.  If 
you're  content,  I  am.  Only  I  give  you  fair  warn- 
ing, you  may  be  hauled  into  a  Spiritual  Court 
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before  you  can  look  about  you.  I  know  the  law, 
and  liow  they  can  worry  a  fellow  like  you.  To  tell 
you  the  truth,  dean,  I  am  astonished  how  you  can 
be  content  to  look  on  and  tolerate  such  things." 
By  working  on  this  view,  he  gradually  brought  the 
dean  round,  who,  with  a  sigh,  said  he  supposed  it 
must  be  done,  but  that  it  was  a  hard  case  for  the 
unfortunate  creature. 

Mr.  Dean,  tall,  smooth-headed,  neatly  black, 
placid,  was  in  his  study,  and  at  his  study-table. 
The  morning  papers  were  about  the  room,  an  old 
room  with  long  narrow  windows  that  ran  to  the 
ground,  and  were  crossed  with  innumerable  small 
divisions,  and  through  which  was  a  view  of  a  sort 
of  Queen  Anne's  garden,  and  of  the  trees  where 
the  curate  rooks  lived,  and  picked  up  a  subsistence 
much  less  scanty  than  their  brethren  below.  He 
had  just  begun  a  letter  to  the  Sir  Thomas  or  Sir 
William,  who  was  such  a  friend  of  his.  He  had 
got  so  far  as  this : 

"  Deanery  House,  Thursday. 

"  My  dear  Sir  Thomas, — Owing  to  some  very 
gross  scandals,  which  I  have  hitherto  not  been 
able  to  reach,  I  have  been  compelled  to  require 
the  resignation  of  one  of  my  canons  here.  Hitherto 
he  has  successfully  set  me  at  defiance.  But  I  have 
iust  discovered  such  convincing  proofs  of  his  be- 
haviour, that  I  can  delay  no  longer.     When  I  was 
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last  at  your  house,  I  was  greatly  pleased  with  one 
of  your  sons,  a  youth,  as  it  appeared  to  me,  of 
exceedingly  modest  and  engaging  manners.  Let 
me,  my  dear  Sir  Thomas,  show  my  esteem  for 
you,  by—" 

At  this  point  a  servant  entered.  "  A  lady,  sir, 
to  see  you." 

"  A  lady,"  said  the  dean,  looking  up.  ''  Who? 
What  lady?" 

"  Miss  Millwood,  I  think  she  said,  sir." 

The  dean  waved  her  off  with  his  pen.  ("  One 
of  that  Tilney  set!"  was  passing  through  his  mind.) 
"  0  !  I  am  engaged — quite  impossible." 

"  She  was  very  pressing,  sir,  and  I  think  she 
has  some  business." 

Ada's  soft  voice  was  heard  behind.  "  Dear 
Mr.  Dean,  if  you  would  spare  me  five  minutes. 
Forgive  me  for  intruding  on  you." 

The  effect  of  Ada's  appearance  had  wrought 
upon  the  servant,  and  it  now  wrought  upon  the 
dean. 

"0,  of  course.  Miss  Millwood.  Glad  to  see 
you.  Come  in.  Sit  down.  Busy,  you  see.  Let- 
ters, letters,  letters.  One  can't  be  dean  and  shirk 
duty.  Lideed  it  comes  to  be  all  duty.  Well, 
now,"  said  Mr.  Dean,  leaning  back  with  half- 
closed  eyes,  and  neatly  putting  his  fingers  together 
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and  taking  tliem  away  again — "  now,  what  can 
we  do  for  you?     Come." 

Then  she  began.  He  was  in  a  high-backed, 
okl-fashioned  chair,  that  seemed  all  made  of  knobs 
strung  like  beads.  He  was  buried  in  it.  The 
room  was  gloomy,  and  it  seemed  like  a  Cattermole 
picture — a  Mediasval  Bishop  about  to  hear  a  Con- 
fession. The  pictures  of  past  Deans — from  Clut- 
terbuck,  S.  T.  P.,  "  Dec  hujus  Catli.  Nat.  1697— 
ob.  1784,"  to  the  dean's  predecessor,  "  Hugh 
Forsyth,  S.T.  P."— looked  down  on  them.  But 
as  she  touched  the  name  of  Norbury,  the  smooth, 
limpid  smile  passed  from  his  face,  and  his  fingers 
came  together  and  parted,  and  came  together 
again,  and  his  eyes  settled  obliquely  on  Clutter- 
buck,  S.  T.  P.  It  was  hard  to  resist  that  peni- 
tent. He  was  a  kind,  courteous  dignitary,  and 
had  mixed  in  good  society.  But  "  My  dear  Sir 
Thomas"  was  on  the  table  there  before  him — a 
stern  reminder. 

''  My  dear  child,"  he  said,  "it  is  wholly  out 
of  the  question.  Not  to  be  thought  of  for  a  mo- 
ment. If  it  were  some  one,  now,  in  my  own 
employment,  say  an  agent,  or  something  of  that 
sort,  we  might  do  something  of  what  you  wish. 
But,  alas  !  I  am  only  a  trustee — a  trustee  here." 
And  his  fingers  played  carelessly  with  "  My  dear 
Sir  Thomas."     Yet  how  she  pleaded!     How  she 
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sued,  in  the  most  musical  of  voices  and  piteous  of 
expressions !  How  slie  put  forward  tlie  hopeless, 
helpless  wife,  and  the  crowd  of  children,  may  be 
conceived.  The  dean  was  really  a  humane  man, 
and  was  a  little  distressed  at  the  picture.  ''  What 
<3an  we  do?"  he  asked,  remonstratively.  "The 
man  has  brought  it  on  himself.  He  has  long 
been  a  scandal  to  the  place — a  drinking  billiard- 
playing  fellow.  JSTo,  indeed,  no.  Miss  Ada ;  I  am 
a  trustee  here."  (And  Sir  Thomas,  too,  had  his 
•eye  upon  him.) 

Rarely  had  she  to  ask  and  be  refused.  But 
here  she  was  to  fail.  Suddenly  a  figure  appeared 
at  the  many-paned  windows — a  tall  figure  with  a 
large  pink  face,  and  large  gray  moustaches.  It 
tapped  musically  on  the  panes,  and  tried  to  raise 
the  window. 

"  God  bless  me,"  said  the  dean,  looking  round. 
*^  Colonel  Whitaker  come  to  call  on  me.  I  think, 
Miss  Millwood,  you  may  find  the  ladies  upstairs. 
Very  sorry,  but  must  refuse  you."  The  colonel 
had  got  the  window  open,  and  had  stepped  into 
the  room. 

"  Running  away,  who's  that?  Miss  Millwood, 
isn't  it?     Come  back  at  once." 

"  You  know  Miss  Millwood?"  said  the  dean, 
in  the  same  surprise. 

"To  be  sure.     I  know  qyqtj  pretty  girl  on  the 
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earth.  (I  shouldn't  like  Mrs.  Whitaker  to  know 
of  that  speech.  Mum.)  Well,  and  how  is  Tilney, 
and  all  that  ?  He  looks  a  little  down,  I  think.'* 
The  dean  did  not  know  of  the  acquaintance  be- 
tween the  great  Colonel  Whitaker  of  the  Horse 
Guards  and  Miss  Millwood. 

'^  And  now,"  said  Colonel  Whitaker,  sitting 
down,  "  I  should  just  like  to  know — to  put  one 
question — what  is  the  business  on  which  I  find  a 
pretty  young  lady  closeted  in  this  way  with  an 
eujinent  dignitary  of  the  Church,  in  the  prime  of 
life,  and  very  fair  indeed  as  to  his  appearance?" 
The  dean  smiled  and  passed  his  hand  fondly  down 
his  black  stocking,  as  if  that  part  of  him  was- 
in  the  prime  of  life  ,  too,  and  deserved  some 
praise.  Something  like  an  inspiration  darted  into 
her  head. 

""  Shall  I  tell,  Mr.  Dean  ?"  she  said,  summoning 
smiles  and  even  coquetry  to  her  aid.  "  0  yes,  you 
must  let  me,  and  allow  Colonel  Whitaker  to  decide 
between  us.  Do.  I  won't  begin  without  your 
leave  though,  Mr.  Dean." 

"  Which  he  won't  refuse,"  said  the  coloneL 
''  Let  me  hear  it — let  me  be  judge-advocate.  By 
the  way,  I  hear  there  is  a  poor  devil  of  a  singing 
fellow  with  a  wife  and  a  string  of  cliildren  to  be 
drummed  out  of  the  garrison?" 

"That  was  it!"    said  Ada,   eagerly.     "The 
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very  thing,  Colonel  Whitaker.  The  dean  does 
not  know  what  to  do.  Between  duty  and  what 
he  owes  to  the  Church,  and  sympathy  and  his 
own  kind  heart,  I  can  fancy  the  struggle.  And 
it  is  not  fair  to  ask  him.  But  still,  Colonel 
Whitaker,  that  poor  sick  woman,  and  all  the 
little  children !" 

The  dean  blushed  a  little  as  his  eye  fell  upon 
"  My  dear  Sir  Thomas." 

^^  Come,"'  said  Colonel  Whitaker;  "  to  bo  sure ! 
He  must  do  any  thing  that  you — or  I — ask  him. 
Hallo  !'" 

The  door  opened  softly,  and  one  of  the  canons 
put  in  his  head,  but  withdrew  it  hastily,  and  with 
signs  of  terror. 

^'  What  is  this?"  said  the  dean,  angrily.  "  Mr. 
Dumferline,  come  back  here,  sir.  What  is  your 
business  here,  sir  ?     Who  showed  you  up  ?" 

"  It  Avas  only  in — I  came  to  say — as  I  thought 
the  matter  urgent.  But  you  are  engaged,"  said 
the  alarmed  Dumferline. 

''  What  is  it  ?  Speak  out,"  said  the  dean 
testily.     "  As  you  have  said  so  much — " 

"  It  was  only  old  Dr.  Sterne,  sir,"  said  the 
canon,  "  He  was  much  worse  last  night ;  and 
the  doctor  said  that  he  could  not  last  ve^y  long — " 

"  You  are  early  in  the  field,  Mr.  Dumferline," 
said  the  dean,  sarcastically. 
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^^  No,  indeed,  sir.  I  was  at  liis  bedside,  and 
he  said  if  you  could  spare  him  a  few  minutes  later 
in  the  day,  it  Avould  be  a  comfort  and — " 

"  0,  of  course,"  said  the  dean ;  "  quite  so. 
Later.  In  a  moment.  And  is  that  your  business  ? 
Of  course,  whatever  is  usual  and  proper  will  be 
done.     That  will  do.     You  may  go." 

Here  was  a  new  element.  Ada,  with  the  light 
of  the  angels  from  the  cathedi'al  in  her  face,  seized 
on  it.  "  0,  then  you  will  at  least  wait,  Mr.  Dean" 
— and  her  hands  went  up  suppliantly,  by  a  sort  of 
instinct — "  a  few  days  only — to  see  how  this  may 
turn  out." 

''  The  very  thing !"  cried  the  colonel  enthu- 
siastically.    "  How  old  is  this  old  canon?" 

"  Eighty-four  or  five,"  said  the  dean. 

'^  Then  there  you  have  the  whole  programme. 
Oblige  me,  as  a  favour,  now.  Spare  this  poor 
vagabond  with  the  child  and  wives — I  mean,  with 
the  wife  and  tail  of  children.  You  will  ?  I  see  it 
in  your  face." 

The  dean  hesitated.  He  was  really  a  good- 
hearted  man,  and  thought  with  pity  of  the  luckless 
Norbury  and  his  family.  But  then  there  was  the 
truculent  Topham,  and,  worse  again,  Mrs.  Kidley. 

"Well,"  he  said  at  last,  "as  you  say,  there 
can  be  no  harm  in  waiting.  We  must  find  some 
way  to  reconcile  both  duties.     In  the  words  of 
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Holy — I  mean  of  William  Shakespeare  — ^  Mercy 
droppeth  like  the  gentle  clew.'  And  so  we  will  not 
issue  immediate  execution  against  .this  fellow  for 
his  wife  and  children's  sake.  But  you  must  pray 
for  his  speedy  reformation,  Miss  Ada.  Yes,  yau 
must,  indeed," 

"  God  bless  you,  dean,"  said  the  colonel  warmly. 
"  You've  a  good  heart." 

In  this  way  was  a  respite  obtained  for  the  Nor- 
bury  family.  What  jubilee  there  was  in  the  small 
house  of  the  Norburys  when  this  joyful  news  was 
brought  to  them  by  the  golden-haired  girl,  may 
be  well  conceived.  Among  the  children  of  all 
ages  who  fully  comprehended  what  had  occurred, 
it  produced  a  kind  of  tumult,  and  wild  cries  and 
joyous  sounds  of  all  kinds  filled  the  air.  The  face 
of  Mr.  Norbury,  who  was  even  now  without  his 
coat,  was  suffused  with  a  silent  gratitude,  and  the 
pale  face  of  his  wife  was  laid  close  to  his  as  she 
whispered  :  '  0  Joey,  Joey,  won't  you — ^won't  you 
take  care  in  future,  for  all  our  sakes?" 

Mr.  Tilney,  too,  was  seriously  delighted,  for  he 
had  been  in  genuine  trouble  for  his  friend.  He 
had  gone  about  mournfully  the  whole  day  in  lonely 
places,  saying  to  himself;  "  Awful !  awful !  What 
on  earth  is  to  become  of  them  ?  My !  my !  my  ! 
so  it's  come  to  this.  What  a  world!  In  the 
midst  of  life,  here  we  go !"     And  in  very  great 
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distress  he  wandered  about  most  of  the  day.  When 
he  heard  of  the  reprieve,  he  was,  strange  to  say, 
affected  with  more  gloom  instead  of  joy,  a  feeHng 
which  was  inflamed  by  the  behaviour  of  Mrs. 
Tilney,  who  improved  the  occasion,  as  if  it  were  a 
text,  saying,  "  There  !  Every  one  but  us  !  It's 
long  before  we'd  get  through  a  difficulty  of  that 
sort.  You're  ready  enough  to  help  any  one  else, 
but  not  where  we're  concerned,"  &c. 

But  the  next  morning,  just  after  their  break- 
fast, a  letter  was  brought  in  to  Mr.  Tilney. 

"  I  declare,  yes,"  he  said  joyfully.  ''  The  seal 
of  the  bank,  /know  it.  'Ponmy  word,  yes.  It's 
from  Smiles." 

''  Open  it,  open  it,"  said  she  impatiently. 

"  0  uncle,"  said  the  soft  voice,  and  her  hands 
were  clasped  together,  "  I  am  so  afraid." 

Mr.  Tilney  read  it  to  himself  with  staring  eyes, 
and  allowed  it  to  be  twitched  from  him  without  a 
protest.     It  ran  : 

"  Bank,  10  o'clock. 

''  Sir, — The  two  persons  sent  by  you,  as  they 
acknowledge,  to  try  and  '  bully'  an  officer  of  this 
society,  to  try  and  impudently  extort  money  fi*om 
him,  with  threats  and  intimidation,  left  me  without 
succeeding  in  their  j)urpose.  I  am  not  to  be  in- 
timidated, as  perhaps  you  know  already.  But  I 
have  felt  it  my  duty  to  proceed  at  once  to  town,  to 
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lay  the  matter  before  the  board,  who  have  it  now 
under  consideration  whether  such  outrageous  be- 
haviour shall  be  tolerated  from  one  occupying  any 
position  in  their  establishment. 

^'  I  am,  sir,  yours, 

"  John  Smiles.'' 

"  Heaven  protect  us  !"  said  poor  Mr.  Tilney, 
quite  aghast.  ^^  What  will  come  next  ?  One  thing 
after  another." 

On  his  unhappy  head  Mrs.  Tilney  spent  all  the 
vials  of  her  vexation.  It  was,  indeed,  only  too 
favourable  an  opportunity.  What  was  to  become 
of  them  all,  she  would  like  to  know,  unless  to  go 
out  into  the  streets  with  her  daughters  ?  They 
were  a  wretched,  miserable  family,  while  "  you 
who  should  be  working  for  us,  like  every  other 
man  who  isn't  ashamed  to  sit  with  his  hands  before 
him,  go  about  talking  absurd  platitudes  !  I  knew 
you'd  bring  all  this  on  us." 

The  unhappy  Mr.  Tilney  bore  all  these  attacks 
without  a  murmur.  When  the  torrent  had  spent 
itself,  and  Mrs.  Tilney  had  "flounced"  out  of  the 
room,  he  strode  a  few  paces  about  dismally  enough, 
looked  out  of  the  window,  made  a  faint  attempt  at 
whistling,  and  sank  down  dismally  into  a  chair. 
"  From  one  thing  to  another,  one  to  another,"  he 
said.  "  Well,  I  suppose  an  end  will  come  one  of 
these  days." 
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A  soft  voice  was  at  his  ear,  a  soft  breath  was. 
on  his  cheek.  The  soft  voice  whispered  comforts 
^^  Cheer  up,  dearest  uncle,"  it  said ;  "  all  will  be 
well  yet.  Think  of  those  poor  Norburys,  how  they 
kept  up."  And  yet  this  was  really  practical  com- 
fort, and  there  was  truth  in  this.  "  He  is  only 
angry,"  she  went  on,  "and  does  not  mean  any 
thing  serious.      You  have  so  many  friends,  too — "^ 

A  light  came  into  his  face.  "  Good  child," 
he  said,  "you  have  wonderful  sense — wonderful; 
and  I  declare  I  admire  you  for  the  way  you 
managed  the  dean  yesterday.  I  couldn't  have 
done  it.  I  declare  to  Heaven  I  couldn't,  though  I 
know  enough  of  the  ways  of  courts  and  palaces, 
and  the  cloud-capt  what-d'ye-call-'ems.  I  know 
what  you  mean,  Ada.  Good  friends,  after  all,  are 
the  mammon  of  iniquity.  My  poor  head  is  so 
confused  in  these  times,  I  don't  know  how  to  think 
of  any  thing.  To  be  sm'e,  Tillotson  will  not  let 
him  touch  us." 

"  Mr.  Tillotson,"  she  repeated.  "  0  no,  I  did 
not  think  of  him." 

"  To  be  sure  not !  Tliis  low  bookkeeper  of  a 
fellow,  to  talk  to  a  gentleman  born  as  if  he  were  one 
of  his  clerks  I  A  man  of  my  time  of  life  to  be 
brought  to  his  facings  by  a  common  creatm^e  of 
this  sort !  My  God,  to  look  to  the  time  Avhen  it 
was  '  Tilney,  give  me  your  arm' — and  a  Royal 
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Book's  arm — when  my  tailor  or  clerk  would  run 
and  prostrate  themselves  before  us  in  the  dust.  I 
vow  to  Heaven,  yes ;  and  to  think  what  I  am  come 
to  now.  Yes,  dear,"  he  added  with  sudden  alacrity, 
"  I  see  the  whole  plan.  You  shall  write  a  line  to 
your  friend  Tillotson.  You  were  a  pet  of  his.  He 
doesn't  care  for  an  old  fellow  like  me." 

"I,  uncle?"  she  said  excitedly.  ^^  ISTo,  no, 
not  to  be  thought  of.     I  dare  not  ask  him." 

"  Daren't  ask  him,"  repeated  he,  surprised. 
"  Ah,  coy,  I  see.  I  could  hardly  do  it,  dear.  In 
fact,  it  is  not  so  long  since  I  had  a — ei' — commu- 
nication with  him.     It  wouldn't  do,  you  know." 

^'  0,  uncle !"  she  said  with  deep  reproach, 
"  surely  you  have  not — " 

"■  One  can't  help  these  things,  you  know.  ]^o. 
Go  to  your  little  desk,  my  dear,  and  Avrite  one  of 
yom*  pretty  notes.  Tell  him,  in  fact,  how  we  stand 
altogether;  that  we  are  worried,  and  that  the 
whole  tliino;  is  s-ettino;  into  confusion.  As  well 
tell  all  as  tell  little.  Any  thing  from  you  he  wil  1 
attend  to." 

"  That  is  just  the  reason,  uncle,"  she  said  sadly  ; 
then  added  firmly,  "  No,  it  is  not  to  be  thought  of. 
If  you  have  already  trespassed  on  Mr.  Tillotson's 
kindness,  it  is  enough ;  and  as  for  my  doing  any 
thing  in  the  matter,  it  is  wholly  out  of  the  ques- 
tion." 

YOL.  II.  I 
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"  Ah,  I  see,"  said  lie  bitterly.  "  Very  well. 
You  only  do  what  all  the  world  is  doing.  Tlie 
Norburys  are  welcome  to  what  you  can  do  for 
them;  but  where  poor  old  battered  Tilney  is  con- 
cerned— No  matter.  I  am  very  sick  at  heart,  and 
this  will  do  you  as  well  for  a  beginning  as  any 
thing  else." 

She  ran  to  him  in  a  second,  and  now  got  his 
hand  in  both  of  hers.  "  Dear,  dear  uncle,  who 
have  done  so  much  for  me,  I  would  do  any  thing 
for  you  but  this  one  thing.  You  see,  yourself,  it 
is  impossible.  If  I  could  tell  you  every  thing,  you 
would  see  how  impossible  it  is.  Pity  me,  but 
don't  ask  me." 

The  poor  old  courtier  looked  into  her  face 
kindly.  "  I  know  it,  I  know  it,"  he  said.  "  But 
done  so  much  for  you !  Dear,  dear,  don't  say 
that.     It  is  very,  very  little.     And  if  you  knew — '^ 

"  If  you  would  let  me  show  what  I  feel  to  you, 
dear  uncle,"  she  went  on.  "  Sm-ely  there's  that 
wretched  little  pittance  of  mine,  to  whom  could  it 
be  of  such  use  at  this  time  ?  Where  could  it  be 
put  to  such  profit  ?  and  if — " 

Mr.  Tilney  gave  a  sort  of  groan,  and  turned 
towards  the  window.  "  My  dear  child,  that  little 
pittance,  as  you  call  it — I  have  long  wanted  to  tell 
you-" 

Witli  infinite  tact  and  delicacy  she  saw  what 
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was  the  confession  lie  was  about  to  make.  The 
pang  she  felt  was  not  of  grief  after  what  she  had 
lost,  but  because  she  had  nothing  to  offer  now. 
"  Or  if,"  she  said,  "  we  have  been  obHged  to  use 
that  little  resource  already — and  indeed  it  must 
have  gone  a  very  small  way — we  must  devise  some 
other  scheme.  Cheer  up,  dear  uncle.  Only  don't 
— will  you  ? — ask  me  to  do  this  about  Mr.  Tillot- 
son.     I  will  tell  you  the  reason  one  day." 

Unspeakably  relieved  at  this  view  of  what  had 
long  been  wearily  laying  on  his  mind,  he  could 
only  murmm",  ^*  You're  an  angel  of  a  girl."  But 
still  he  did  not  dismiss  the  notion  for  deliverance 
that  had  now  suggested  itself,  and  sat  down  to 
write  a  long  note  to  Mr.  Tillotson,  begging  his 
protection  against  the  machinations  of  Mr.  Smiles. 
That  letter  was  sent,  but  it  was  never  read  by  Mr. 
Tillotson,  who  was  then  almost  hopelessly  ill,  and 
was  never  answered. 


CHAPTEB  XIX. 


When  our  Mr.  Tilney  had  taken  any  step  to  free 
himself  from  a  difficulty,  no  matter  how  un- 
promising it  looked,  he  became  at  once  relieved 
and  cheerful,  as  though  it  had  already  succeeded 
perfectly — always  provided  he  had  a  little  "  breath- 
ing time"  allowed  him,  as  he  called  it.  So  now 
he  went  busily  to  work  on  his  high  festival,  map- 
ping out  his  dinner  again  and  again.  Once, 
indeed,  already  ''  the  girls"  had  gone  up  to  tea  to 
the  Whitakers',  had  met  the  young  Whitakers, 
and,  it  was  announced,  had  made  a  very  favour- 
able impression.  But  Ada  Millwood  had  gone 
with  them,  as  was  indeed  almost  insisted  upon  by 
Colonel  Whitaker;  and  it  was  more  than  likely 
that  she,  too,  had  attracted  the  stranger  youth. 
"  The  girls,"  however,  accepted  his  attentions. 
As  for  themselves,  they  brought  home  golden- 
coloured  accounts,  and  altogether  every  thing 
seemed  to  be  proceeding  with  the  happiest  aus- 
pices.     He    himself  had    indeed    been    a    little 
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alarmed  by  a  remark  of  Colonel  Whitaker's,  viz. 
as  to  Mrs.  Whitaker  being  a  "  very  high  woman, 
and,  my  dear  fellow,  would  faint  if  she  got  within 
wind  of  any  one  that  was  in  debt  or  difficulties. 
And  between  you  and  me,  Tilney,  as  to  a  fellow 
that  can't  pay  his  way,  and  is  at  peddhng  shifts  to 
keep  his  nose  above  water,  doing  dirty  tricks,  and 
struggling  to  keep  going,  you  know — I  don't 
think  she  is  very  far  wrong.  All  that  soiling  one's 
fingers  with  bills  and  renewals,  and  that  sort  of 
thing.  It's  so  infernal  low ;  and  there  was  poor 
Bob  Cowes,  they  said— but  I  wouldn't  believe  it 
— ^was  tapped  on  the  shoulder  by  a  bailiff  when  he 
came  to  see  us,  poor  devil.  She  icouldnH  speak  to 
him — ^had  the  place  scented  with  rose-water,  to 
take  off  the  plague,  as  she  said.  And  she's  never 
let  him  in  since." 

"  Dick  Tilney"  laughed  very  heartily  at  this 
picture. 

It  came  on  very  close  to  the  day  of  his  feast. 
Tlie  number  of  guests  had  increased ;  he  had  even 
asked  Dr.  Topham,  who,  though  not  pleased  with 
him  latterly,  on  account  of  his  intimacy  with  the 
Norburys,  had  graciously  overlooked  the  past,  on 
account  of  the  favour  with  which  he  was  regarded 
by  the  Whitakers.  He  had  asked  a  comitry 
magnate,  with  an  "  honourable"  hanging  on  the 
shoidder  of  his  name  like  an  epaulette.     It  began 
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to  be  talked  of,  to  Mr.  Tiliiey's  alarm ;  but,  witli 
a  feeling  like  desperation,  lie  determined  to  go 
through  with  it. 

The  night  itself  would  redeem  all — would  pay 
for  all.  The  youth  had  heen  marked  down  for 
slaughter ;  was  not  to  leave  the  room  alive ;  that 
is,  unpledged.  Every  one  in  the  house  girded 
himself  up  for  this  last  cast.  Mr.  Tilney  had  faint 
hopes  even  that  something  would  turn  up  before, 
and  he  especially  relied  on  his  "  letter  to  Tillot- 
son ;"  but  day  after  day  went  by,  and  no  answer 
came — a  week,  ten  days,  a  fortnight  even. 

'^  I  was  mistaken  in  that  man,"  he  said  bitterly; 
*^  as  indeed  I  have  been  in  every  body  I  have  met. 
I  took  him  by  the  hand  when  he  came  here ;  set 
him  on  his  legs.  Look  at  the  result !  Bank  firmly 
established  and  flourishing,  money  pouring  in — 
and  this  is  my  return  !" 

However,  difficulties  and  dangers  seemed  to 
have  lulled.  Within  these  few  days,  it  was  recol- 
lected that  the  duns  had  ceased  from  troubling, 
and  the  weary  debtor  had  found  a  temporary 
repose.  He  had  contrived  to  provide  for  every 
thing,  happily  through  an  ingenious  suggestion  of 
his  guest.  He  was  complaining  to  the  colonel  of 
the  poor  quality  of  things  they  got  in  the  provincial 
corner — wine,  fish,  and  the  like. 

"  My  goodness,"  said  his  friend,  "  I  tell  you 
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what.  Let  me  give  you  a  note  to  my  people  in 
London.  The  very  tiling,  and  nothing  they  would 
like  better.  A  man  like  you,  with  a  trained  taste 
and  palate,  and  at  the  head  of  a  bank,  with  lots  of 
money,  is  just  the  thing  for  them.  Do.  There's 
my  fish  fellow,  and  my  wine  fellow ;  and  Jacocks, 
my  butcher,  who,  I  solemnly  declare  to  you — and 
it's  no  exaggeration — gives  me  the  finest  meat  in 
the  United  Kingdom.  Such  flavour !  Just  get  a 
saddle  from  him  as  a  trial,  and  see  if  it  doesn't 
melt  into  juice  mider  your  teeth." 

Was  there  ever  such  a  Providence  ?  For  long 
Mr.  Tilney  had  been  thinking  with  awe  and 
trembling  of  the  outraged  Waterman,  his  private 
purveyor,  now  actually  grown  passive  and  silent . 
from  the  sheer  hopelessness  of  importunity.  He 
had  left  him  for  the  last  month,  not  daring  to 
approach  him,  and  hoping  that  some  interposition, 
which,  however,  would  be  all  but  miraculous, 
would  come  and  save  him.  Here  it  had  come. 
Nothing  could  be  more  suitable.  With  apparent 
reluctance,  and,  as  it  were,  doing  a  favour  to  his 
friend,  he  with  silent  gratitude  sent  orders  to  the 
tradesmen  for  wine,  prime  meat  and  fish,  the 
whole  to  be  carefully  packed  and  sent  down  by 
mid-day  train.  The  order  was  executed  with 
alacrity,  and  especially  ''  a  noble  turbot,"  as  it 
was   described   by   Mr.    Tilney   with   admiration. 
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came  in  a  basket  by  itself,  of  the  shape  of  itself, 
and  lay  at  the  station  an  object  of  speculation,  the 
night  before  Mr.  Tilney's  party. 

Now  it  came  to  pass  that  Mr.  Waterman  had 
been  to  a  market  in  a  neighbouring  town,  had 
missed  some  good  "beasts,"  and  was  coming 
home  in  rather  an  ill-humour.  He  had  to  wait 
a  moment  in  the  parcel-office  to  get  some  of  his 
own  j^rojDcrty,  and,  while  he  waited,  noticed  the 
tm'bot-shaped  basket  and  other  hampers.  From 
a  mere  curiosity  of  idleness  he  looked  at  the  labels. 
They  were,  "—  Tilney,  Esq.,"  "—  Tilney,  Esq.," 
— "  Tilney,  Esq." 

"  Indeed,"  he  said. 

This  direction  was  written.  In  printed  letters,. 
however,  was, 

FROM  GEO.  JACOCKS, 

Victualler  to 

H.E.H.  THE  Duke  of  Cambridge 

AND  THE  Court. 

The  wine,  too,  attracted  him.  He  had  heard,, 
as  every  body  had  heard,  of  the  coming  feast; 
but  the  "  beasts"  and  the  fair  had  prevented  his 
attending  to  it. 

"Yery  good,"  said  Mr.  Waterman,  flaming 
like  one  of  his  own  primest  joints.  "  'Fe?'^  good. 
indeed." 
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Ah,  the  wine  and  fish  might  have  passed 
by,  but  getting  Ms  Hne  of  food  from  a  Lon- 
don estabh'shment — that  was  the  unpardonable 
sin. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

"  HUNTED  LIKE  A  HARE." 

The  morning  had  come.  It  was  a  busy  day. 
The  "  noble  tm:bot"  was  lying  in  state  by  himself 
out  in  an  improvised  ice-house.  The  "  saddle," 
in  truth,  equally  noble — ^yet  someway  not  so  re- 
commended by  outward  personal  beauty — was 
"  hanging"  in  a  thorough  draft.  What  mysteries 
were  going  on  all  morning,  and  all  noon,  and  all 
evening,  up  in  the  ladies'-rooms,  from  the  tim^ 
that  the  cathedral  clock  struck  seven ! 

Below,  Mr.  Tilney  was  very  busy,  and  in  sm*- 
prising  spirits.  He  had  said  that  if  they  could 
^^get  in"  to  that  day  he  would  be  "all  safe." 
The  faithful  yellow-haired  Ada  helped  him  quietly 
but  eifectively. 

"  Flowers,  flowers,  my  dear  child ;  as  many 
flowers  as  you  can  get.  Flowers  give  the  true 
style.  I  declare  this  brings  me  back  to  the  old 
days  again.  That  was  my  strength,  you  know. 
They  all  said  it.  His  Royal  Highness  the  Dook 
used  to  say  himself,  no  man  could  design  a  dinner 
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better  than  that  fellow  Tilney — his  very  words, 
my  dear.  Still,  I  don't  know,"  said  Tilney,  with 
a  sort  of  wistfulness,  "is  it  the  sort  of  life,  after 
all,  a  man  to  be  designing  dinners  and  hanging 
about  courts  all  day  long  ?  Perhaps  if  they  had 
put  me  to  the  Bar,  or  into  the  Church,  it  might 
have  been  better, — it  might  indeed." 

She  almost  soothed  him  in  this  despondency. 

"  You  have  done  very  well,  dear  uncle.  All 
will  do  very  well  yet.  We  must  only  all  keep  up 
our  spirits." 

The  old  equerry  had  been  well  trained  in  the 
arts  of  social  foraging,  and  with  wonderful  skill 
could  "  manage"  where  the  whole  country  would 
seem  to  be — for  him,  at  least — qiiite  barren.  And 
already  in  the  little  parlour — which,  with  its  win- 
dows open,  and  its  green  Venetian  blinds  all  down, 
seemed  a  little  cool  hermitage — was  the  round  table 
*Maid" — a  snowy  "ronde  point,"  bright,  dazzling, 
glittering  with  crystal  (to  some  of  the  glass  he 
had  given  a  final  polish  in  an  amateur  fashion), 
and  with  a  perfect  "bosquet"  of  choice  flowers  in 
the  centre. 

"  My  dear  boy,"  he  had  said  to  many  a  young 
man,  "it  is  simpler  to  give  a  dinner  than  you 
think;  but  it  is  a  simplicity  you  only  find  out 
after  years  of  study.  Some  go  on  their  silver; 
some,  like  the  marquis  over  there,  on  their  ejold 
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plate.  I  don't  like  to  have  my  knife  and  fork 
squeaking  and  scraping  on  metal.  No,  no ;  a  few- 
flowers  and  some  decent  china,  and  a  lady's  touchy 
and  you  have  all  that's  w'anted." 

Here  certainly  ims  all  that  was  wanted.  There 
was  champagne  below,  in  ice,  with  its  sisters, 
sherry  and  claret;  and  there  was  a  small  but 
choice  dinner  getting  ready. 

Thus  that  afternoon  passed  by.  It  got  on  to 
the  evening,  when  the  sun  had  gone  down  and  the 
blinds  were  drawn ;  for  they  w-ere  to  dine  by  day- 
light, as  it  was  to  be  a  charming  summer's  evening. 
The  w^indow,  too,  looked  out  across  the  cool  com- 
mon to  the  great  yellow  rock  of  the  cathedral^ 
which,  by  the  time  the  sun  w^as  setting  in  rich 
effulgence  about  the  middle  of  the  descent,  w^ould 
have  its  tower  glowing  and  steeped  in  a  ruby  flame 
like  red-hot  glass  ;  by  wdiich  time,  too,  Mr.  Tilney, 
— sitting  up  stiff"  in  a  clean  starched  neckerchief, 
and  a  dark  blue  coat  w^ith  gilt  buttons, — we  may 
be  sure,  would  have  pointed  to  the  "  noble  j)ile" 
that  so  picturesquely  lifted  its  tall  head,  &c.,  &c., 
as  repeatedly  mentioned  in  the  guide-books,  and 
perhaps  have  alluded  with  jDathetic  longing  to  the 
little  corner  he  had  marked  out  there  for  his  final 
"  going  to  bed  in."  For  he  would  by  that  time 
be  back  to  his  old  self  again. 

Now  it  came  to  pass  tliat  about  four  o'clock  of 
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tliis  day  Mr.  Waterman  had  received,  by  tlie  mid- 
day post,  an  account  of  the  embarrassment,  if  not 
failure,  of  a  large  provisioning  house  in  a  neigh- 
bouring town  Avith  which  he  had  had  considerable 
transactions.  This  disturbed  his  temper — always 
inflamed  by  the  peculiar  nature  of  trade  in  which 
he  was  engaged — and,  after  relieving  his  vexation 
by  venting  some  of  it  on  Mrs.  Waterman,  he  went 
out  hastily  to  see  his  lawyer,  who  lived  up  in  the 
Close.  As  he  was  passing  up  in  this  direction,  he 
saw  a  pastrycook's  boy  with  a  large  tray  upon  his 
head  covered  Avith  delicacies,  and,  above  all,  with 
an  extinguisher-shaped  Italian  cake,  which  nodded 
solemnly  as  its  bearer  walked  along  and  sang. 

"  Some  of  those  fat  canons,"  said  Mr.  Watei;- 
man,  who  was  a  dissenter.  "  They  think  more  of 
feasting  their  bodies  than  of  lookino;  after  other 
people's  souls."  And,  stopping  at  the  turn  to  see 
at  which  of  the  ^^  fat  canons'"  the  boy  left  his 
delicacies,  "  It's  Boxer,"  he  thought,  "  or  Wilcox. 

No.     By "  he  added,  as  the  boy  gaily  turned 

into  the  green  gate. 

There  were  trees  in  the  way,  and  he  got  be- 
hind one  of  these,  and  he  saw  the  door  cautiously 
open,  and  Mr.  Tilney,  in  a  dressing-gown,  take 
them  in  himself.  Then  he  drew  near,  very  cau- 
tiously, and  peeped  in.  The  window  was  open, 
and  disclosed  an  interior  of  surprising  freshness 
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and  coolness.  There  was  almost  an  air  of  ice  and 
of  shade,  as  if  this  was  a  tropical  country.  Mr. 
Tilney  had  carefully  kept  the  blinds  down  all  day. 
Out  of  the  shade  Mr.  Waterman  could  see  the 
rich  colours  of  the  flowers — the  green  and  the 
crimson — the  cloth  that  all  but  glistened,  the  glass 
that  sparkled.  Perhaps  it  was  the  inviting  nature 
of  the  whole  sight  that  inflamed  Mr.  Waterman. 
Losses  of  late — that  "miss"  of  the  prime  beasts  at 
the  fair,  purchased  by  a  rival  at  an  enormous  ad- 
vantage— the  loss  about  which  he  was  now  going 
to  his  attorney — above  all,  the  detection  of  the 
unhappy  baskets  at  the  railway  (always  considered 
in  the  trade  a  sneaking  and  unworthy  device) — set 
him  in  the  worst  possible  humour. 

"  I'll  not  be  put  on  by  an  old  swindling  jockey 
of  that  sort.  I'm  a  poor  man,  and  not  to  be  pay- 
ing for  his  high  feeds."  And  when  he  had  done 
his  business  with  his  lawyer,  he  asked  for  a  certain 
bill  of  sale  over  certain  property,  fm-niture,  &c., 
which  had  been  given  to  him  as  a  secm'ity. 

"  As  pretty  a  little  table  as  was  ever  laid  out," 
said  Mr.  Tilney,  standing  at  the  door  in  great  ad- 
miration. "A  touch  does  it — a  light,  trained 
hand,  Ada,  dear.  Just  look !  Now,  isn't  it  time 
to  get  ready,  good  child  ?  SomehoAv  I  have  not 
found  you  out  before  so  much  as  I  ought,  but  now 
I  will  try  and  know  you  better ;  it  isn't  too  late 
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yet.  Go  and  make  yourself  as  beautiful  as  ever 
you  can.  Why  shouldn't  you  have  your  chance  ? 
And  indeed,"  he  added,  reflectively,  "with  that 
lovely  hair  of  yours — " 

She  went  up  gaily,  as  she  was  told,  and  dressed 
in  white,  as  was. her  usual  habit.  She  was  not 
long,  and  was,  as  might  be  expected,  down  the 
first.  The  three — mother  and  two  daughters — had 
begun  with  the  morning,  and  were  even  now  ter- 
ribly pressed  for  time.  Tlieir  feet  were  heard 
pattering  overhead,  and  the  bedroom  doors  were 
clapped  to  like  minute-guns. 

Ada  was  below,  flitting  about  softly,  busy  with 
some  final  matters.  She  passed  from  the  parlom- 
to  the  drawing-room,  thought  of  something  thaf 
had  been  forgotten,  and  passed  in  again.  As  she 
opened  the  door  to  cross  the  hall  on  the  last  of 
these  little  missions,  she  became  conscious  of  dark 
shadows,  as  if  the  door  had  been  shut,  and  started 
back  as  she  found  that  two  rough,  ungainly  men, 
with  sticks,  were  standing  there.  She  had  never 
known,  never  seen,  never  read  of  even,  the  marks 
and  tokens  of  the  calling  which  these  men  pursued ; 
yet,  as  she  looked  at  their  almost  theatrically-coun- 
tryman-air, her  heart  grew  cold  within  her,  and 
it  was  in  a  faint  trembling  voice  that  she  asked 
them  whom  they  wanted. 

They  were  dazzled  by  her  snowy  dress,  her 
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brilliant  face,  and  answered,  witli  as  much  confu- 
sion as  tliey  were'  ever  subject  to,  that  it  was  Mr. 
Tilney  they  wanted,  and  would  she  get  him  down. 
"What  can  you  want  witli  liim?"  said  she, 
clasping  her  hands.  "  0,  go  away,  do  !  Not  to- 
night; come  again  in  the  morning — do  !" 
They  shook  their  heads. 

*'That  couldn't  be,  miss,"  they  said.     "We 
onnst  have  him,  according  to  orders." 

Trembling,  almost  fainting,  she  caught  at  the 
banister  and  stared  at  these  dreadful  ministers. 
Ministers — one  in  a  wdiite  coat,  another  with  a 
dash  of  vermilion  about  his  neck.  In  these 
country  districts  tliey  keep  up  the  traditional  cos- 
tume. She  stood  looking  at  them,  afraid  to  move, 
to  speak.  They  were  smoothing  down  their  hair 
uncomfortably.  Suddenly  a  head  and  chest  were 
put  over  the  stairs.  Mr.  Tilney — poor  old  cour- 
tier!  often  he  had  said  he  had  been  "hunted  like 
a  hare ;"  but  the  end  of  the  hunt  was  now  at  hand 
• — had  got  as  far  as  his  waistcoat  and  high  white 
neckcloth,  wdien  he  heard  the  voices.  He  hastily 
slipped  into  the  blue  coat  w^ith  the  gilt  buttons, 
and  hurried  down. 

"Is  that  the  ice?"  he  said  over  the  stairs. 
"  Should  have  been  here  before ;"  then  began  to 
•come  down.  As  he  turned  the  corner,  he  came  in 
view  of  the  group,  and  lie  stopped,  stiff  and  rigid 
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— more  rigid  than  the  white  neckerchief  he  wore. 
That  fatal  costume  told  him  the  story  at  once. 
"  What's  this?"  he  said,  in  a  thick  choking  voice. 
^^  What  do  you  want?" 

They  made  a  step  forward.  She  ran  to  him, 
and  put  her  arms  upon  his  shoulders  and  her  face 
to  his. 

"  0,  don't  mind,"  she  said,  for  with  terror  she 
saw  his  stiffening  eyes — "don't  take  it  to  heart; 
it  will  all  be  well  again." 

"  Hush !"  he  said,  in  the  same  thick  tone,  and 
coming  down  slowly  and  with  difficulty.  "  Go 
away  to  your  room.  Leave  me  to  talk  with  these 
gentlemen.  Good,  kind  child,"  he  added,  pressing 
her  hand,  "  go." 

As  he  turned  to  enter  the  room,  his  feet 
seemed  to  give  way,  and  he  slid  down  quite  gently 
on  the  ground.  She  thought  he  had  tripped  and 
fallen ;  but  the  rigid  eye  and  the  unconscious  ex- 
pression told  what  had  haj^pened.  One  of  the 
men  stooped  down  to  loose  that  stiff  white  necker- 
chief tied  but  a  few  minutes  before,  and  with  a 
half-suppressed  cry  Ada  fell  on  her  knees  beside 
him. 

At  the  sound — and,  indeed,  that  curious  hum 
of  confusion  had  mounted  upstairs,  and  caused 
some  speculation  in  the  bedrooms — the  women 
came  out  on  the  stairs.     Augusta,  with  a  shawl 

VOL.  II.  K 
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about  her,  was  half  down,  and  the  shrill  sharp 
voice  of  Mrs.  Tilney  pierced  down  to  her,  desiring 
to  know  "  what  was  the  matter?"  No  one  heeded 
her,  though  she  reiterated  the  same  shrewish  cry 
to  her  daughters,  and  at  last  came  herself. 

A  scene  of  horrible  tragedy  in  that  little  hall. 
They  were  all  on  their  knees  about  the  prostrate 
Mr.  Tilney.  Some  one  had  gone  wildly  for  a 
doctor.  The  long  Quixote  figure  seemed  longer 
and  thinner  as  it  lay  out  there,  the  ruddy  Roman 
nose  had  turned  pale,  and  there  was  a  gathering 
of  foam  on  his  lips.  The  dreadful  men  stood  by, 
looking  on,  and  one  of  them  said  dolefully,  with  a 
shake  of  the  head,  that  it  ''  were  a  stroke.^' 

Already  were  the  dean  and  the  dean's  brother 
up  in  their  bedrooms  in  the  deanery,  getting 
ready,  putting  on  aprons  and  white  ties ;  so  was 
it  with  the  Whitakers,  the  elder  of  whom  was 
busy,  not  putting  on  a  tie,  but  coiling  a  sort  ot 
white  boa  round  his  throat.  And  while  the  dean 
was  waiting  in  the  drawing-room,  word  came  how 
Mr.  Tilney  had  been  suddenly  taken  ill,  and  how  the 
little  party  had,  with  great  regret,  to  be  put  off. 

We  may  conceive  what  an  evening  it  was  for 
them^  behind  the  green  Venetian  blinds  of  the 
open  windows.  The  snowy  round  table  and  bright 
polished  glass  were  there,  just  as  he  had  left  them; 
the  cool  finger-glasses  ranged  on  the  sideboard; 
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and  the  flowers.  Upstairs,  Mr.  Tilney  was  lying 
on  his  back  suffering  bleedings  and  scorchings, 
and  the  customary  violences  to  force  back  life 
into  him.  The  local  doctor  was  busy  with  his 
work;  the  stricken  women  stood  round  and 
watched;  but  during  this  visit  Mrs.  Tilney  had 
the  old  sagacity  to  hurry  away  the  men  in  the 
dreadfully  significant  dress  below  somewhere.  And 
they,  with  no  sensitiveness,  but  with  perfect  good 
humour,  complied  with  her  wishes. 

In  all  these  horrors  which  had  come  on  so 
suddenly,  the  golden-haired  girl  alone  had  pre- 
served her  calmness  and  presence  of  mind.  It 
was  she  who,  when  they  were  all  standing  stupe- 
fied or  shrieking  about  the  poor  stricken  Quixote 
on  his  back  in  the  hall,  had  fluttered  away  across 
the  common  to  fetch  the  doctor ;  it  was  she  who 
had  thought  of  the  guests  who  would  pour  in 
presently,  and  had  sent  to  turn  them  off;  and  it 
was  she  who,  when  they  were  round  the  poor 
equerry's  bed,  watching  the  doctor  at  the  scorch- 
ing, and  blistering,  and  cooling  (some  of  the  ice 
for  the  feast  was  laid  at  the  back  of  his  head), 
had  laid  over  at  the  window  looking  out  on  the 
tranquil  evening,  with  her  hand  resting  on  her 
golden  hair,  thinking  painfully ;  and  who  finally, 
when  the  doctor  had  uttered  some  words  of  hope, 
had  stolen  upstairs,  hurriedly  paced  up  and  down 
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the  room  with  her  hands  to  her  face,  deeply 
thiiiking,  and  tlien  with  a  sudden  start  had  come 
to  a  resokition. 

She  hurriedly  put  a  few  things  into  a  bag, 
called  a  faithful  maid  into  her  confidence,  ran  to  a 
little  store  where  she  kept  her  slender  hoard,  hur- 
ried on  her  bonnet  and  shawl,  and  stole  down 
again.  She  called  to  the  more  sensible  of  the 
two  sisters,  and  told  her  her  secret.  She  was  out 
of  the  house  in  a  moment,  taking  the  confidential 
maid  with  her.  She  hurried,  half  running,  along 
the  Close,  up  the  street,  looking  at  the  clocks  she 
met  now  and  again,  and  at  last,  by  five  minutes  to 
six,  panting  and  exhausted,  was  entering  the  rail- 
way station.  She  stole  in  furtively,  and  with 
good  reason  furtively,  for  there  was  another  train 
coming  in,  and  canons  and  others  who  had  been 
away  on  journeys  to  stations  about  six  and  ten 
miles  away,  were  returning  home.  Tliat  train 
started  at  eight  o'clock,  and  would  be  in  town  at 
half-past  ten  or  close  upon  eleven.  A  minor 
canon  passing  her  close  thought  he  knew  the 
figm-e ;  but  he  was  in  a  hurry  to  get  home  to  his 
tea,  and  passed  on.  Her  veil  was  thick,  and  she 
was  lucky  enough  to  get  into  a  carriage  where 
there  was  a  husband  with  his  wife  and  family, 
who  had  come  a  long  way  from  beyond  St.  Alans. 
Then  her  weary  journey  began. 
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Fast  as  the  express  went,  lier  very  heart 
seemed  to  shoot  out  yet  faster,  with  eagerness, 
and  then  to  sink  and  collapse  with  a  hopeless  im- 
patience which  would  be  unendurable,  and  utterly 
overwhelm  her  before  the  end  of  those  two  weary 
long:  hours  and  a  half.  The  dull  burr  of  the  train 
flying  past  was  in  her  ears.  The  husband  had 
covered  up  his  shining  head  with  a  handkerchief, 
and  swung  to  and  fro  with  infinite  regularity  as 
he  slept ;  a  stout  wife  lay  back  in  the  corner ;  but 
the  little  child,  enjoying  the  whole  thing,  made 
beds  and  affected  going  to  bed  and  going  to  sleep 
with  elaborate  preparation.  Gradually,  however, 
the  real  heaviness  of  sleep  came  upon  the  little 
eyes,  and  then  Ada  was  the  only  wakeful  one 
there.  It  seemed  ao^es.  A  dull  achino;  had  come 
into  her  heart.  That  blue  chamber  seemed  to  be 
peopled  with  those  horrid  spectres  she  had  left  be- 
hind in  the  hall  of  their  house.  Suddenly  the  train 
grew  slower,  and  yet  slower  still ;  finally  stopped, 
but  at  no  station ;  and  she  heard  the  distant  clink 
of  hammering  afar  off  up  at  the  engine,  and  the 
voice  of  a  far-off  guard,  flitting  along  with  a 
lantern,  told  a  passenger  there  was  something 
wrong  with  the  engine. 

It  took  half  an  hour  to  tinker  up,  and  then 
tliey  went  on  again.  At  about  eleven  the  lights 
were   getting    more    frequent,    flashing    past    in 
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numbers  as  the  engine,  getting  as  it  were  into  the 
avenue,  was  bounding  forward  screaming  to  make 
up  for  lost  time.  And  here  was  London,  the 
bright  white  station,  and  the  flood  of  h'ght,  and 
the  porters  running,  and  the  long  files  of  cabs 
waiting. 


CHAPTER  XXL 

A  NIGHT  VISIT. 

That  was  the  very  eve  of  Mr.  Tillotson's  marriagii. 
A  busy  day  had  ended  for  the  young  girl,  but  a 
very  happy  one.  The  sad,  sober  face  of  the  elder 
Miss  Diamond  had  softened  with  pleasure,  and  she 
had  been  very  busy  too.  It  had  been  settled  that, 
at  first,  there  was  to  be  no  '^  foreign  parts,"  nor 
lengthened  travel,  but  a  short  trip  down  to  a  quiet 
Welsh  corner,  within  easy  reach  of  London.  Then, 
when  the  dreaded  winter  drew  on,  and  if  that 
little  cough — which  had  held  fast  to  the  young  girl 
ever  since  the  night  of  her  expedition — did  not 
sensibly  abate,  they  were  to  set  out  for  some 
sheltered  place  at  Nice  or  Mentone.  That  night 
he  was  almost  calmly  happy.  Mr.  Bowater  had 
congratulated  him  in  a  way  of  his  own.  "  Most 
sensible  thing  of  you,  Tillotson,"  he  said.  "  Tell 
you  the  truth,  did  not  think  you  had  it  in  you." 

Captain  Diamond  had  come  out  with  some 
marvellous  presents  to  the  young  bride,  which, 
considering  even  the  full  pay  of  the  Royal  Yeteran 
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Battalion,  seemed  incomprehensible.  He  had  given 
his  official  2:>resents,  as  it  were  ;  watch  and  chain, 
bracelets^  earrings.  Stepping  confidently  into  a 
great  Bond-street  house  crowded  with  ladies,  he 
had  b^en  a  little  bewildered  at  first ;  and  a  kind  of 
shopman  exquisite,  reading  off  his  shovel  hat  and 
satin  stock  into  something  that  required  only  a 
^^  ten-and-sixpenny"  business,  had,  with  a  sort  of 
Jibstracted  pity,  said  something  about  trying  lower 
down.  '^  Afraid  we  can't  do  any  thing  for  you 
here !" 

The  captain  took  fire.  "  You're  confoundedly 
impudent,  sir,  and  don't  know  your  place.  I'll 
bring  you  to  book,  sir.  Where's  the  Head  of  this 
establishment?     Send  him  here." 

A  grave  gentleman,  like  a  cabinet  minister, 
had  heard  a  portion  of  this  little  scene,  and,  with 
a  look  that  cowed  his  subordinate,  made  many 
quiet  apologies  to  the  captain,  who  was  presently 
quite  confused  with  the  help  he  received  and  the 
attentions  with  which  he  was  loaded.  Would  he 
like  one  of  their  gentlemen  to  wait  on  him  in  the 
morning  at  his  residence,  and — as  the  sense  seemed 
to  run  to  the  captain — who  would  carry  up  bodily 
the  whole  contents  of  the  shop  ? 

^^  Egad,  I  was  quite  ashamed,  my  dear,"  he 
said  afterwards,  describing  the  scene  ;  "  and  they 
had  all  the  airs  and   bearing   of  gentlemen.      I 
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expected  to  hear  something  about  a  glass  of  wine 
next." 

These  civilities  were,  however,  well  repaid  by 
the  handsome  purchases  which  the  captain  made. 

Mr.  Tillotson,  late  that  night  when  the  two 
ladies  had  gone  up  to  bed,  came  to  consult  the 
captain  on  some  sudden  little  difficulty.  He  found 
him  just  lighting  his  pipe.  He  always  took  "  a 
few  whiffs"  before  going  to  bed  ;  but  looked  very 
guilty. 

''  I  do  this  very  little,"  he  said,  "  so  as  not  to 
make  the  room  smell.  I  like  going  to  bed  with 
the  taste  of  it  in  my  mouth.  We  were  talking  of 
you  not  an  hour  ago.  Little  Alice — curious  little 
baggage  she  is — putting  all  sorts  of  questions  to 
me.  She  has  taken  it  into  her  head  that  there  is 
a  mystery — like  a  playhouse  thing,  you  know — 
over  your  early  life.  I  laughed  at  the  little  woman. 
But  she  says  she  knows,  and  is  so  sure  she  knows, 
that  she  is  determined  to  find  it  out." 

Mr.  Tillotson's  face  darkened  a  little,  and  he 
was  silent  a  moment.  "  My  dear  friend,"  he  said, 
^^you  are  a  man  of  the  world,  and  know  how 
much  happiness  depends  on  trifles.  As  a  favour, 
I  beg  you — even  imj^lore  you — to  ask  your  niece 
not  to  think  of  these  things.  It  will  only  fret  and 
worry  me,  and  I  should  not  like  to  visit  any  of 
that  on  her.     You  would  wish  to  keep  it  all  for 
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myself,  would  you  not  ?  Oblige  me  in  this.  Say 
it  to  her  to-morrow  morning — ^gently,  you  know." 

"  God  bless  me !  yes,  the  first  thing,"  said  the 
captain.  '^  I  never  thought — that  is,  it  is  my  fault 
{site  meant  it  for  fun,  I  know).  But  Tom  will  be 
putting  his  old  heel  in  it.  Well,  well.  She  thought 
there  was  some  little  bit  of  a  secret." 

"  Don't — now  don't,  my  dear  captain,"  said 
the  other  almost  imploringly. 

"  I  heg  your  pardon,  my  dear  fellow.  Well, 
Martha?" 

"  There's  a  woman — or  a  lady,  she  says — below, 
wants  Mr.  Tillotson.  She's  followed  him  from  his 
place." 

"  Followed  me  here  !     Who  ?    What  is  she  ?" 

"  Ye  must  ask  her  all  those  questions  yourself, 
sir,"  said  Martha,  showing  her  dislike  of  him  in 
every  tone. 

"  Go  down  to  her,  my  dear  fellow,"  said  the 
captain  eagerly  ;  ^'  or  bring  her  up  here,  and  see  her 
comfortably  in  this  room.  I'll  bundle  away  to  bed." 

Mr.  Tillotson  did  not  hear  him.  "  A  young 
lady,  did  you  say  ?" 

''  Can't  say,  indeed,"  said  Martha.  "  Looks 
youngish." 

^^Good  God!"  said  Mr.  Tillotson,  in  great 
agitation.  "  What  does  all  this  mean?  I'll  go  down 
to  her.     You  stay  here." 
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"  Yes,  sir,  you'di  better  stay  here,"  said  Martha, 
grimly  and  with  meaning,  to  Captain  Diamond. 

Tillotson  hurried  down.  He  knew  that  figure, 
although  veiled  and  muffled.  The  light  of  the  hall- 
lamp  glinted  on  the  golden  hair.  He  forgot  the 
grim  Martha  on  the  stairs,  or  the  possibility  of 
other  ears  listening,  but  ran  to  her  and  cried  : 

"  0,  Miss  Millwood,  you  here  !" 

Ada  began  in  a  moment,  and  rushed  into  her 
story  in  a  hurried  voice.  "  We  are  in  dreadful 
grief.  A  horrid  blow  has  come  upon  him — money 
— ah  !  you  will  understand.  They  have  seized  on 
our  house.  Poor,  poor  uncle — I  left  him  behind 
lying  half  insensible.  No  one  to  turn  to.  I  thought 
of  you.  Will  you  be  generous  enough  to  forge^ 
what  is  past,  and  let  me — " 

"  This  is  too  much  joy,"  he  said  in  a  transport. 
"What  shall  we  do  ?  What  would  you  have  me 
dt)?  Speak!"  (All  the  while  the  grim  Martha 
listening.) 

"  If  you  could  spare  a  few  hours  and  come 
with  me — " 

"  I  am  ready,"  he  said  eagerly.  "  Hours,  days, 
if  you  will.  Let  us  see  about  the  train.  Where — " 

"  0,  I  know,"  she  said  hurriedly.  "  I  asked. 
There  is  one  in  half  an  hour.  But  how  could  I  be 
so  selfish  ?" 

"Selfish!"  he  said.     "It  is  real  pleasure  to 
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me.  You  have  done  me  a  favour — ^your  uncle  has. 
Alas !  I  am  not  skilful  to  do  much  for  him,  but 
every  thing  else  shall  be  set  right.  Depend  upon 
me.  You  shall  be  happy.  We  shall  all  be  happy. 
No  !  I  forget !"  And  he  stopped  suddenly  in  the 
midst  of  all  his  preparation.  ^'  Ah  !  why  didn't 
you  come  to  me  before  ?" 

"  It  is  not  too  late,"  she  said  in  agony. 

"  Not  for  you — no.  But  for  me.  Yes,  yes — 
I  have  always  been  too  late.  No  matter ;  let  us 
go  now." 

Wondering  at  these  mysterious  words,  she 
turned  to  2:0. 

^^A  moment,"  he  said;  and  rushed  upstairs, 
where  he  passed  the  grim  Martha,  and  met  the 
captain  limping  out  with  a  fiice  of  wonder.  "  I 
must  go,"  he  said  hurriedly  ;  ^'  friends  in  deep 
distress.  But  I  shall  be  back  in  time — plenty  of 
time.     Say  something  to  tliem  and  explain." 

"  What !"  said  the  captain  gravely,  ^'  going 
away  with  that  young  lady  ?" 

^^  I  cannot  help  it,"  said  the  other  passionately. 
"  I  tell  you  I  will  explain  it  all  to  you  in  the 
1  mu8t  go.     I  really  must." 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

A  MARRIAGE. 

He  hurried  down.  Martha  Malcolm  let  him  pass 
without  a  word.  Outside  he  found  the  maid  that 
had  come  with  Ada.  They  drove  awaj  with  speed 
to  the  railway  station,  for  it  was  now  close  upon 
the  stroke  of  twelve,  and  the  return  train  set  off  at 
that  hour. 

She  hardly  spoke  at  the  station.  There  were 
very  few  passengers,  and  as  they  walked  up  the 
platform,  their  feet  echoed  as  in  a  vast  illuminated 
wilderness.  The  three  got  into  a  carriage,  and  it 
presently  set  oif. 

He  had  a  hundred  things  to  say  to  her  which 
he  could  not  say,  for  her  maid  was  with  them  ; 
and,  indeed,  he  now  felt  that  it  must  he  simply  a 
stern  sense  of  duty,  and  no  more,  that  must  lead 
him  all  through  the  work  of  this  night.  She,  too, 
was  not  inclined  to  say  much,  thinking  of  the 
scene  to  which  she  was  fast  hurrying.  As  they 
drew  nearer  and  nearer,  he  felt  the  sudden  sur- 
prise which  had  led  him  into  this  step  pass  away, 
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and  the  late  feeling  of  injury  to  which  he  had 
trained  himself  return.  "  I  am  at  least  useful  in  a 
difficulty,"  he  thought  bitterly,  and  looked  over  at 
her.  The  dull  lamp  played  on  the  hair,  as  golden 
as  it  was  of  old ;  the  eyes  w^ere  as  devotional,  but 
more  restless;  yet  the  eternal  softness,  the  old 
Angelico  picture,  was  there  still.  He  grew  ashamed 
of  himself. 

Towards  three  o'clock  they  arrived  at  the  sta- 
tion, that  was  fast  asleep,  or  at  least  nodding,  with 
no  cabs  near,  and  only  a  single  porter.  The  moon 
was  out  as  they  walked  away  from  it  into  the 
silent  sleeping  cathedral  town,  where  the  dean  and 
all  the  canons  were  fast  locked  in  slumber  ;  the 
dean  dreaming  that  he  had  been  promised  the  next 
bishopric  by  a  courteous  gentleman  with  a  star  ; 
the  canons  dreaming  sweetly  that  they  were  deans. 
Here  was  the  little  Close,  a  sheet  of  mocnlight, 
and  the  grand  cathedral,  which  poor  Mr.  Tilney 
had  found  such  a  favourite  text.  And  there  was 
the  small  house,  with  a  light  or  two  in  the  win- 
dow. 

"  There  it  is,"  she  w^hispered,  and  he  felt  her 
arm  tremble  on  his.     "0,  my  poor  friend !" 

He  gave  her  comfort.  In  another  minute  they 
had  stolen  into  the  house,  and  passed  by  the  open 
door  of  the  parlour,  where  were  the  flowers  for  the 
dinner-table,  and  the  glittering  glass  set  out,  as 
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they  had  been  by  the  now  stiff  fingers  of  the  poor 
old  equerry. 

Though  Mr.  Tillotson  felt  that  Mr.  Tilney  him- 
self was  the  first  object,  there  was  one  he  thought 
of  before  that.  When  with  soft  eyes  she  came  to 
him  and  said,  "  Will  you  come  to  him  now  ?"  he 
said  as  quietly,  '^  In  one  moment ;"  and  went  away 
to  find  those  who,  while  they  stayed,  were  almost 
a  contagion  in  the  house.  A  couple  of  minutes, 
and  those  dreadful  familiars  were  sauntering  quietly 
away  across  the  Close.  From  the  window,  she  saw 
their  figures  clear  and  sharp  in  the  moonlight,  and 
the  terrible  scarlet  of  the  muffler  well  revealed. 
Every  thing  was  so  bright,  that  they  looked  like 
clumsy  pilgrims  in  a  clear  starry  painting. 

She  shrank  away,  and  flew  down  joyfully  to 
him.  The  tenderness,  the  delicacy  of  this  act, 
went  to  her  heart ;  and  as  she  met  him  at  the  foot 
of  the  stairs,  she  could  have  bent  down  and  kissed 
his  hands. 

^^  Now  we  can  breathe  freely,"  he  said.  "  Let 
us  go  and  see  about  poor  Mr.  Tilney.  They  tell 
me  he  is  better." 

They  entered  softly.  Already  all  the  fiery  re- 
medies had  been  put  in  force — the  blisterings,  and 
savage  burnings,  and  what  not — and  with  good 
effect.  The  miserable  women,  still  in  portions  of 
their  finery,  were  gathered  about  him,  waiting  for 
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some  result.  Just  as  Mr.  Tillotson  and  Ada  entered 
the  room,  consciousness  was  returning,  and  it  must 
be  said  they  were  not  wholly  such  worldlings  as 
not  to  forget  every  other  dismal  association  in  the 
house,  and  think  only  of  the  unhappy  parent  that 
ivas  before  them.  Tlie  doctor  was  giving  them 
hope,  much  pleased  at  the  result  of  his  desperate 
assaults  with  fire  and  steel,  when  their  eyes  fell 
on  Mr.  Tillotson.  With  the  quickness  of  women, 
they  knew  in  a  second  that  he  stood  there  for  aid, 
l^rotection,  comfort,  and  salvation,  and  from  Mrs, 
Tilney's  lips  escaped  a  cry  of  joy. 

The  train  that  was  to  take  him  back  to  town 
went  at  five.  There  was  but  little  time  to  spare. 
Down  in  the  parlour,  with  the  grey  of  morning 
stealing  in  through  the  diamond  panes,  and 
mixing  curiously  with  the  faint  light  of  the  even- 
ing's wax-candles,  taken  from  the  dinner-table, 
he  talked  Avith  her  for  some  time  alone.  She 
had  brought  him  in  there,  and  softly  closed  the 
door. 

'^  What  am  I  to  say,"  she  said — "  what  am  I 
to  do  ?  0,  good,  noble  and  generous,"  she  went  on 
in  a  sort  of  sad  monotone,  "  I  shall  never  forget 
this  night !  If  you  would  let  me  go  down  on  my 
knees  before  you — if  there  was  any  way  in  the 
wdde  world  by  which  I  could  show,  and  by  which 
I  could  atone — but  now,   indeed,   my  eyes   are 
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opened,  and  I  see  what  I  foolishly  ought  to  have 
seen  before." 

The  little  clock  in  the  hall  struck  half-past  four. 
He  started.  ^^  What  do  you  mean  ?"  he  said  hur- 
I'iedly.     "  What  am  I  to  understand  ?" 

"I  am  unworthy,"  she  went  on  as  hurriedly 
— "  I  feel  it  now — utterly  unworthy  of  one  like 
you.  I  feel  myself  insignificant  near  you.  I  feel 
ashamed  to  think  how  I  could  ever  have — " 

/^  Hush  !"  he  said  gently;  "you  will  only 
awaken  an  old  dream,  which  I  have  long  strug- 
gled to  forget,  and  which  now — ah  yes !  must  be 
forgotten."  He  put  his  hand  to  his  forehead.  "  I 
liave  been  in  a  dream  all  this  night.  I  must  go 
now,  and  hear  no  more." 

"  One  moment,"  she  said.  "It  is  only  right 
that  this  should  come  from  me.  If  you  should 
ever  again  think  me  worthy  of  what  you  proposed 
that  last  night  I  saw  you — if  you  should,  I  say,  I 
should  not  answer  as  I  did  then,  but  only  think 
myself  proud  and  happy  to  spend  my  life  with  one 
who  is  so  generous  and  noble." 

He  had  gone  to  the  door,  and  came  back 
slowly.  "  Why,"  he  said,  hastily,  "  what  is  this  ? 
You  are  promised  to  him." 

"  No,  no,  no,"  she  answered.    "  Never  !  never!" 

"  0,"  he  said,  with  a  sort  of  wail  of  agony,  "  I 
see  now.     Tliis  also  has  come  too  late.     Too  later"* 

VOL.  II.  L 
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"  Too  late  !"  she  said,  in  wonder. 

"  There  has  been  some  fatal  mistake.  Why- 
did  you  not  tell  me  ?  They  told  me  you  were  to 
marry  him.  And  I — good  God  ! — I  am  to  marry 
another  this  very  morning."  The  little  clock  now 
strcuk  the  quarter.  "  There !"  he  said,  starting, 
''  I  must  hurry  to  the  place.  She  saved  me  from 
death.  She  thinks  she  loves  me.  I  had  come  to 
think  that  you  only  despised,  or  at  most  pitied  me. 
No,  no.  I  must  go.  I  dare  not  draw  back. 
Honour— every  thing — it  would  kill  her." 

"  No,  no,"  she  said,  "  you  must  not  think  of 
that.  It  is  as  much  a  grief  for  me  as  for  you.  It 
is  my  fault,  too,  and  I  shall  expiate  it.  But  my 
prayers,  wishes,  regard,  every  thing,  goes  with — '* 

The  hand  of  the  little  clock  was  travelling  on 
slowly. 

"  Yes,  I  must  go,"  he  said,  despairingly.  "  What 
am  I  to  do  ?  They  wait.  And  all  I  suffered  for 
this."  He  paused  a  moment.  "Yes,  there  is 
only  one  course."  He  took  her  hand,  pressed  his 
lips  on  it,  and  rushed  away. 

In  that  cold  frosty  morning  he  took  a  last  look 
at  the  great  cathedral,  with  which  seemed  asso- 
ciated that  dream  of  all  his  past  hopes  and  fears. 
He  could  not  bring  himself  to  look  on  it  now.  It 
seemed  a  sort  of  cruel,  insensible,  destroying 
monster. 
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At  the  station  were  the  crowd  of  fresh,  eager 
people  who  had  slept  well  all  night  and  were  eager 
to  begin  the  daj — agricultural  people,  commercial 
men,  travellers — but  none  with  so  heavy  and  des- 
pairing a  heart  as  the  pale  gentleman  who  had 
been  up  all  the  night,  and  was  hurrying  back  to 
town  for  "  the  merry  marriage  bells." 

Raw  and  rueful  that  breaking  day  seemed  to 
him  as  they  travelled.  The  fresh  fields,  the  almost 
joyful  alacrity  of  the  early  day,  the  stout  rustics 
staring  from  the  hedges,  thinking  it  would  be  soon 
time  for  breakfast — all  these  things  jarred  on  him. 
Gradually,  however,  with  the  sense  of  action,  the 
feeling  of  stern  duty  came  back  upon  him.  He 
grew  at  last  calmly  to  face  his  situation,  and  only  < 
to  look  back  at  intervals,  as  to  a  dreadful  night- 
mare that  made  him  shudder.  Duty,  honour, 
every  thing,  asserted  their  old  claim  on  that  fine 
nature. 

In  town  by  eight,  he  had  hurried  away  to  his 
rooms.  There  he  went  through  some  last  pre- 
parations for  the  task  that  was  before  him,  trained 
himself,  as  well  as  the  time  would  allow,  to  a  little 
cheerfulness,  or  at  least  to  composure,  tried  to 
eat  something,  and  then  set  off  to  see  Captain 
Diamond. 

That  honest  gentleman  came  down  to  him  in  the 
parlour,  and  closed  the  door  with  some  solemnity. 
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"  What  is  all  this,  Tillotson  ?"  he  said  gravely. 
^^  We  have  been  hearing  strange  things." 

"  For  mercy's  sake,"  said  Mr.  Tillotson,  ex- 
citedly, "  not  now — not  now,  my  dear  friend  !  I 
have  gone  through  a  great  deal  to-night.  I  could 
tell  you  every  thing,  and  should  tell  you — for  I 
would  trust  you  indeed  before  all  the  world — but  do 
not  ask  me  now.  I  am  ready,  and  will  carry  out 
what  I  shall  undertake  to-day  with  all  faith  and 
sincerity,  and  even  love,  at  all  risks — even  that 
of  life  itself !  There  I  And  let  me  swear  this  to 
you.  Captain  Diamond.  It  will  give  me  strength 
for  the  struggle.  But  you  know  me  to  be  a  man 
of  honour." 

To  Captain  Diamond  there  was  something  Avild 
in  all  this.  Still  he  had  such  true  faith  in  his 
friend  that  his  brow  cleared  at  once,  and  he  said 
not  a  word. 

"  I  know  you,  Tillotson,"  he  said,  squeezing 
his  hand,  "  and  can  understand  a  little,  and  ad- 
mire you  for  this  all  the  time." 

The  grim  Martha,  though,  flitted  past  him  with 
a  deadly  and  suspicious  look.  Then  he  went  away. 
The  captain,  with  radiant  face,  and  splendid  in  a 
aiew  coat  specially  ordered  for  the  occasion,  came 
to  his  elder  niece  in  the  drawing-room. 

"  He  is  a  noble  fellow,"  he  said ;  "  true  as  steel. 
I  declare  to  heaven  we  can't  come  near  him,  or 
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even  understand  him.  She'll  be  a  happy  girl  in- 
deed. Not  a  word,  ye  see,  to  her.  Ah !  there's 
my  pet  herself." 

And  there  she  was,  like  a  fairy  queen  out  of 
a  pantomime,  as  airy  and  light  and  fragile  as  the 
lace  and  flowers  which  floated  about  her,  and  with 
a  joy  and  brightness  that  transcended  any  joy  or 
radiance  cast  by  footlights  in  her  face.  She  knew 
nothing  of  the  troubled  night  the  others  had 
spent. 

Now  the  hour  was  at  hand,  and  the  carriage 
waiting.  It  was  time.  With  pride  the  captain 
led  down  his  treasure. 

"  He  is  a  noble  fellow,"  he  said  to  her.   "  Even 
something  I  have  heard  to-day  of  him.     You  will  • 
be  very  happy,  my  child." 

''  Ah,  the  little  secret !  He  has  told  you 
that—" 

"  No,  no,"  said  uncle  Diamond,  gravely ;. 
"  something  else,  and  not  nearly  so  trifling  as 
that" 

"  Then  I  shall  make  it  out  myself  It  will  be 
an  amusement,"  she  said  gaily. 

"  Hush !  my  child,"  said  the  captain,  looking 
round  in  alarm.  "  On  no  account — not  by  any 
means.  Take  old  Tom's  advice.  Keep  the  closet 
door  shut,  my  pet,  and  start  a  new  life." 

"  But  Martha  says  I  ought  to  know,  and — " 
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''  Martha  says  more  than  her  prayers,  dear. 
All !  here's  the  chiu'ch."  And  the  captain  settled 
his  flowers  and  moved  up  the  curls  of  his  wig. 

Then  the  old  ceremony  was  repeated  in  a  not 
very  cheerful  church,  which,  from  all  the  oak 
partitioning,  had  the  air  of  a  large  banqueting- 
hall;  and  at  a  very  highly -polished  balustrade 
that  shut  in  the  clergyman  carefully,  the  cere- 
mony was  "performed  impressively,"  as  every 
ceremony  of  the  sort  luckily  is,  and  Mr.  Tillotson 
was  married.  There  were  no  graven  images  about 
the  place — not  so  much  as  a  patch  of  glowing 
stained  Mass  which  could  have  furnished  a  sacred 
picture  or  memorial.  (The  church  was,  in  fact,  de- 
caying fast).  But  Mr.  Tillotson's  eyes  w^ere  lifted 
up  to  the  roof,  where  they  seemed  to  seek  the 
direction  of  something  that  was  holy,  and  he  re- 
peated his  declaration  with  fervent  lips  that,  with 
help  from  above,  he  would  never  let  his  soul  stray 
back  to  the  past,  and  do  his  utmost,  even  if  the 
struggle  cost  him  his  life,  to  be  loyal  in  heart, 
soul,  mind,  and  truth,  to  the  young  maiden  who 
now  stood  beside  him  as  his  wife. 


§00k  il^t  ^xxh. 


CHAPTER  I. 

AT  THE  FERRY  HOTEL. 

Now  the  air  clears,  and  the  skies  brighten  mar- 
vellously, and  the  earth  rolls  away  up  and  down 
into  deep  green  rich  folds,  into  sheltered  valley 
and  sunny  hill,  into  a  quiet  corner  of  the  island, 
where  the  clatter  of  the  workshop  is  not  heard, 
and  where  the  tall  chimney  does  not  rise,  and  red 
inflammation  of  the  factories  has  not  broken  out. 

In  short,  to  that  corner  of  valleys  round  which 
the  sheet  of  placid  silver  creeps,  where  there  are 
the  tranquil  straits,  and  the  lacework  bridge  is 
carelessly  cast  across,  and  seems  to  unite  two  rich 
and  flowery  bosquets,  and  to  where  the  wooded 
banks  steal  down  to  the  water's  edge,  and  where 
the  old  Ferry  Hotel,  now  glorified  into  modern 
magnificence,  "  entreats"  the  guest  who  would  be 
quiet  and  retired. 

For  from  this  spot,  the  town  and  the  screaming 
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train — tliat  only  shows  itself  a  second  in  Hie  open 
air  at  the  station,  and  then  runs  burrowing  into 
the  mountains — is  very  far  away ;  and  the  town- 
worn  stranger,  and,  above  all,  the  newly-married, 
steal  down  quietly  to  this  retreat,  where  only  few 
curious  eyes  can  follow.  At  the  old  Ferry  Hotel 
had  been  staying  the  pale  gentleman  and  the  girlish 
wife,  who  had  been  known  in  the  books  as  "  Mr» 
and  Mrs.  Tillotson." 

Those  in  the  house  had  remarked  the  gra^-e 
gentleman's  eager  solicitude  and  affection  for  the 
little  girl  who  was  so  happy  and  affectionate. 
There  were  not  ten  years  between  them.  Still, 
she  looked  "  absurdly"  childish,  said  some  of  the 
unmarried  ladies,  to  be  the  wife  of  that  grave- 
looking  man. 

They  went  through  the  invariable  programme 
— the  driving,  the  boating,  the  walking,  the  ex- 
ploring— and  seemed  always  very  cheerful  and 
very  happy.  When  he  was  alone,  the  pale  gentle- 
man's face  grew  abstracted,  and  sad,  and  weary, 
and  the  unmarried  ladies  looked  at  him  with  the 
interest  that  always  waited  on  him,  and  said,  what 
seemed  to  be  always  destined  to  be  said  of  him, 
"  There  must  be  some  strange  mystery  associated 
with  his  early  life." 

Every  day  the  omnibus  went  down  and  came 
up,  taking  away  guests  and  bringing  fresh  ones, 
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until  at  last  the  season  began  to  draw  to  an  end. 
Then  the  company  dropped  away,  and  Mr.  Tillot- 
son  and  his  mrlish  wife  had  fixed  the  morrow  for 
departure.  Nobly,  more  than  amply,  had  he  kept 
to  the  undertaking  he  had  made  in  the  old  church, 
when  his  eyes  wandered  up  to  the  bald  cobwebbed 
roof.  And  not  for  a  moment  had  his  purpose  fal- 
tered. It  was  only  this  morning  that  she  had  told 
him  "  what  a  cZeelightful  time  they  had  spent." 

Still  the  old  wound  was  there,  the  old  spectre 
was  behind  the  curtain,  and  he  had  only  to  look 
in  that  direction,  and  it  would  step  forth  and  seize 
on  him. 

A  few  mornings  before  their  departui'e  for 
town,  Mr.  Tillotson,  at  breakfast,  was  turning  over 
the  letters  that  had  come  in,  when  he  said,  "  Ah, 
there  is  your  suit  coming  on.  It  is  set  down  for 
appeal." 

"  0 !  and  I  hope  we  shall  win,"  said  she  gaily. 
''  The  nasty,  odious  plaintiff.  I  shall  never  forgive 
him  for  putting  me  to  all  that  trouble  and  anxiety. 
For,  0,"  she  said  reflectively,  "  You  cannot  ima- 
gine how  it  lay  on  my  heart,  and  how  I  worried 
myself  with  it.  I  used  to  think  of  it  night  and  day, 
even  lie  awake  whole  nights.  And  even  when  I 
did  sleep,  I  was  dreaming  of  it.  But  noiVy  some- 
how," she  said,  smoothing  her  hair  pensively,  "  I 
don't  think  of  it  nearly  so  much.     Isn't  it  odd  ?" 
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And  slie  went  away  in  great  spirits  to  take  a 
little  walk  in  the  garden,  to  make  herself  strong, 
whicli  she  was  very  anxious  to  do.  Yet  somehow 
she  did  not  get  strong  so  fast  as  Sir  Duncan  Den- 
nison  would  have  wished.  The  cough  lay  in  am- 
buscade, and  burst  out,  of  cold  days,  with  great 
insubordination.  Still  the  soft  air  of  the  place — 
did  not  one  of  the  hotel-keepers  of  the  place  call  it 
''  The  Malaga  of  Wales"  ?— would  eventually  be 
of  benefit. 

That  night  Mr.  Tillotson  was  slowly  pacing 
the  garden  and  walks  about  the  Ferry  Hotel.  It 
was  on  a  green  slope,  and  the  walks  went  down 
actually  to  the  water's  edge,  where  the  pleasure- 
boats  lay  moored  at  a  little  pier.  He  wandered 
round  to  the  front  of  the  house,  where  were  the 
little  bow-windows,  diamond-paned,  and  with  old 
wooden  sashes,  precisely  as  they  were  in  the  old- 
fashioned  days  of  the  Ferry,  a  hundred  and  fifty 
years  before.  The  bow-windows  were  surrounded 
with  ivy  and  creeping  plants,  and  now  a  red  cur- 
tain being  drawn,  and  there  being  light  in  the  old- 
fashioned  bar  behind  the  red  curtain,  it  looked  as 
glowing  and  comforting  as  a  real  Maypole  Inn 
taken  out  of  fiction.  Most  comforting,  too,  it  must 
have  looked  to  the  people  in  the  omnibus,  which 
Mr.  Tillotson  now  saw  coming  down  the  avenue. 
He  waited  to  see  it  draw  up  and  the  guests  arrive, 
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a  proceeding  of  interest  to  many  resident  guests  of 
the  place,  who  stood  about  smoking  their  after- 
dinner  cigars.  It  was  a  fall  omnibus,  and  many 
got  down.  Mr.  Tillotson  watched  it  mechanically 
and  without  much  interest ;  but,  as  he  stood,  was 
attracted  by  a  loud  and  angry  voice  giving  orders 
about  some  of  his  "  things,"  which  could  not  be 
found  at  once.  The  voice  was  arrogant,  and  with 
a  sense  of  injury  in  it.  It  complained  and  abused 
at  the  same  time.  He  made  such  a  noise  that  the 
landlady  herself  came  out. 

"  Always  the  way  at  these  infernal  places,"  he 
went  on.  "You  knock  things  about  as  if  they 
were  of  iron.  Much  you  care  what  becomes  of 
them,  so  as  you  get  your  money  out  of  us." 

The  light  was  on  his  face — a  very  hot  one, 
seen  under  a  grey  hat — and  Mr.  Tillotson  recog- 
nised Boss. 

He  had  long  since  forgotten  that  strange  letter 
from  Ireland,  and,  in  fact,  was  glad  to  see  him; 
for  he  always  looked  on  him  as  more  wild  than 
vicious,  and  now  thought  this  meeting  very  for- 
tunate.    He  went  up  to  him. 

"  Mr.  Ross,"  he  began. 

"  Why,  who  the  devil !"  said  the  other,  starting 
back,  and  shading  his  eyes  for  a  good  view.  "  So 
this  is  you,  is  it,  Mr.  Tillotson  ?  Ah  !  there  it  is, 
stupids.     If  there's  a  single  thing  damaged  in  it, 
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I'll  make  the  hotel  paj,  by  Heavens  I  will.  So 
you're  here,  Mr.  T.— eh  ?" 

^^  I  am  glad  we  have  met,"  said  Mr.  Tillotson, 
^^  as  I  have  something  particular  to  say  to  you." 

"  0,  you  have,  have  you  ?"  said  the  other  sus- 
piciously. ^^  Well,  I  can't  hear  it  now.  I  sup- 
pose you'll  let  a  fellow  dine — eh,  Mr.  T.  ?  A  man 
that  has  been  half  over  Ireland,  and  across  from 
Kingstown,  must  be  hungry.  I  suppose  your 
particular  business  will  let  me  eat — eh?" 

After  his  dinner,  then,  he  went  out  into  the 
little  garden  under  the  window  to  have  his  cigar. 
He  found  Mr.  Tillotson  there. 

"  Here  you  are  again,"  he  said.  "  l^ow,  look 
here,"  he  went  on.  '^  What  game  are  you  at 
now?  Why  did  you  follow  me  here,  sneaking- 
after  me  in  this  way  ?     Why — " 

"  Do  listen  to  me,"  said  Mr.  Tillotson,  "  and 
dismiss  all  these  delusions.  I  did  not  follow  you 
here,  as  you  will  see,  if  you  reflect.  I  have  been 
here  for  weeks.  But  I  am  very  glad  to  have  met 
you." 

The  other  laughed.  "  That's  very  good,"  he 
said.  "  How  would  you  like  to  meet  me  down  at 
St.  Alans — at  old  Tilney's — eh  ?  Not  so  much,  I 
think.  I  say,"  he  said,  changing  his  tone,  "  I 
hope  you  have  given  up  that  infernal  sneaking 
game  down  there — if  you  haven't,  by — " 
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'^  Stop,"  said  Mr.  Tillotson  calmly  :  "this way 
of  speaking  has  no  effect  on  me,  not  in  the  least. 
A  little  quiet  reasoning  would  have  much  more.  I 
have  seen  too  much  of  the  world  to  care  for  threats 
or  menaces." 

Tliis  tone  sobered  Mr.  Ross  a  httle. 

" Never  mind,"  he  said;  "you  always  hated 
me,  you  know  you  did,  and  still  do,  and  try  to 
interfere  with  me  in  every  way.  But  never  mind 
— -wait  until  I  get  my  money  next  week.  The 
judges  must  give  it  to  me." 

"  That  is  just  what  I  wanted  to  speak  to  you 
about,"  said  Mr.  Tillotson  eagerly.  "  Why  go  on 
with  this  matter  at  all  ?  She  is  quite  willing  to 
come  to  some  arrangement  with  you.  Her  condi- 
tion is  changed  now — she  does  not  care  for  law. 
It  will  be  the  most  sensible  course  for  all  par- 
ties." 

Strange  to  say,  Mr.  Ross  listened  to  this  pro- 
posal with  more  toleration.  Mr.  Tillotson  had  got 
him  on  his  weak  side  when  he  said, 

"  I  have  always  had  your  interest  at  heart, 
though  I  never  could  get  you  to  believe  it.  You 
have  some  unreasonable  hatred  to  me  ;  for  what,  I 
cannot  make  out." 

"  Unreasonable,  of  course,"  said  the  other 
grumbling.  "  Ah,  that's  very  well.  What  took 
you  down  to  St.  Alans — eh  ?     Unless — " 
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"  I  have  done  with  St.  Alans  for  ever,"  said 
Mr.  Tillotson  hastily,  "  and  with  all  that  are  in  it, 
But  think  this  all  over.  Begin  by  believing  that  I 
am  not  such  a  deadly  enemy  as  you  would  sup- 
pose, and  then  see  how  this  suit  may  be  adjusted." 

Mr.  Tillotson  told  Mrs.  Tillotson  that  ni^ht 
that  he  thought  it  was  all  settled.  In  the  morning 
he  came  down  to  the  garden  a  little  before  break- 
fast. He  was  walking  there  absently,  when  Ross 
came  towards  him,  having  leaped  out  of  the  coffee- 
room  window  which  opened  on  the  ground. 

'^  Well,  have  you  thought  over  the  matter  ?"  he 
said. 

The  other  was  in  one  of  his  furies.  '^  I  have, 
I  have.  You're  a  nice  person  to  trust — a  nice 
jockey.  Lucky  I  know  how  to  keep  my  eyes 
open.     Infernally,  scoundrelly  taken  in." 

"  What  is  this  now  ?"  said  Mr.  Tillotson. 

"  What  is  this  now?  Why,  that  I  have  found 
out  your  game.  And  it  is  close  and  clever  enough. 
But  I  am  up  to  you.  I  found  you  out.  So  you 
wished  to  make  uj)  the  suit  for  Jie7\  You  had  no 
interest  in  it.  J^o.  Luckily  I  just  asked  the 
waiter  last  night." 

''  Surely  you  must  have  known,"  said  Mr. 
Tillotson,  beginning  to  understand  him,  "  that  I 
was  married." 

''  That's  very  well  now,  Mr.  Tillotson.     If  you 
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put  your  eyes  on  sticks,  I'll  not  settle — not  for  one 
sixpence." 

A  little  figure  came  tripping  round  the  corner, 
and  bounded  up  to  Mr.  Tillotson.  Koss  started 
back,  and  kept  scowling  at  her. 

*^  So  this  is  the  defendant,  eh?"  he  said,  scoff- 
ingly  indeed.  "  My  name  is  Eoss,"  he  cried — 
"  *  Eoss  and  Davis.'  I  only  found  out  by  an  acci- 
dent, last  night,  that  you  were  married  to  this 
Tillotson  here.  He  didn't  tell  me,  for  reasons  of 
his  own." 

'^  It  is  hopeless,"  said  Mr.  Tillotson,  calmly; 
"  this  is  always  your  resource — secret  insinuation* 
I  give  it  up." 

The  young  wife  was  looking  with  wonder  fi'om 
one  to  the  other.  She  could  not  understand  this 
scene. 

"  Secret  insinuation,"  he  said,  contemptuously. 
''  I  shall  insinuate  what  I  like.  But  this,  I  give 
you  open  warning,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tillotson  both, 
and  Mr.  Tillotson  particularly — don't  be  sending 
to  me  in  any  hugger  mugger  in  g  way  to  settle  or 
arrange.  I'll  do  neither,  if  I  were  to  go  to  a  jail, 
and  rot,  and  die  there." 

Her  eyes  opened.  "  I  never  sent  any  one  to 
you,"  she  said. 

''  Well,  then,  he  came  himself  last  night — in- 
deed  it's    more    likely.      He's   very   clever,   om* 
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friend  here,  as  you'll  find  out,  Mrs.  T.  And  he 
had  very  nearly  taken  me  in.  And  so  he  is  mar- 
ried to  the  defendant  in  the  orreat  action.  I  dare- 
say  he  thinks  it  a  good  speculation.  But  it's  the 
worst  thing  that  could  have  happened  to  yon, 
Mrs.  Tillotson ;  for  I  mi  crht  have  come  to  terms  with 
you,  before  they  send  me  to  Gib.,  and  I  am  getting 
rather  tired,  but  with  him  I'll  fight  to  the  end." 

"  You  have  a  bad  crooked  soul,  I  am  afraid, 
Ross,"  said  Mr.  Tillotson,  quite  calmly;  "  nothing 
will  teach  you." 

"  And  after  all  I  heard,"  said  Ross,  bursting 
into  a  sudden  fury,  as  some  recollection  came  to 
him,  "  of  his  sneaking  down  to  St.  Alans  in  the 
night  to  see  that  girl,  sent  for  by  a  telegram  for- 
sooth ?  So  you've  not  done  with  those  tricks  yet, 
married  as  you  are?  Take  care,  take  care,  Til- 
lotson ;  I'll  have  to  give  you  a  lesson,  and,  by 
Heavens,  I  may  come  back  from  Gibraltar  and 
shoot  you — I  would — " 

"  What  does  he  mean?"  said  the  young  wife, 
lookinir  at  her  husband  in  terror.  "•  What  does 
he  say  about  a  girl  at  St.  Alans  ?" 

Mr.  Tillotson's  pale  face  grew  paler.  "  Don't 
heed  him,  dear,"  he  said.  ''  He  has  some  strange 
dislike  to  me.  God  knows  I  have  never  done  any 
thing  to  deserve  it — except — "     And  he  stopped. 

Ross's  hand  went  up  to  his  cheek  instinctively. 
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'^  All,  you  are  thinking  of  tliat,''^  lie  said.  "  How 
generous  !  how  noble  !" 

"  No,  no,"  said  the  other  eagerly.  ''  I  never 
intended — never. ' ' 

"  Didn't  you  ?  But  I  am  glad  it's  there,  very 
glad,  Tillotson.  It's  a  good  memorandum,  Tillot- 
son.  Never  mind — all  in  good  time.  And  when 
I  get  back  from  Gib.  with  lots  of  money,  then, 
Mr.  Tillotson — There's  the  omnibus.  I'm  going 
on  up  to  London  for  the  hearing.  So  good-bye  to 
you,  and  to  you,  Mrs.  Tillotson." 

He  raised  his  hat,  and  walked  away.  He  left 
doubt  and  confusion. 

"  What  does  all  this  mean  ?"  she  said,  timo- 
rously. "  I  never  heard  any  thing  about  this. 
What  did  you  say  to  him  last  night?  Why  did 
you  not  tell  me  ?  And  what  did  he  mean  by  the 
lady  down  at  St.  Alans  and  her  telegram  ?  Was 
he  tellino^  stories  ?" 

Mr.  Tillotson  had  often  turned  over  in  his 
mind  whether  he  had  not  better  tell  out  plainly 
the  whole  of  this  past  passage  in  his  life.  But  he 
had  considered  that  this  Avould  worry  this  fragile 
and  rather  unreasoning  heart,  who  would  be  sure 
to  take  hold  of  it  wrongly.  So  he  turned  it  off 
now,  lightly.  ''  We  must  not  mind  this  man's 
speeches.  He  says  every  thing  wildly  and  frantic- 
ally, and  is  indeed  not  accountable." 

VOL.  II.  M 
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She  made  no  answer  to  this,  and  went  to  her 
room  to  finish  her  packing ;  but  she  took  all  she 
heard  away  with  her,  thought  it  over  and  over 
until  her  head  grew  weary,  fed  herself  on  that 
dawning  of  suspicion,  and  determined,  as  soon 
as  she  got  home,  to  lay  it  all  before  Martha  Mal- 
colm, of  whose  gloomy  sense  she  had  a  high 
opinion. 

Two  hours  later  their  trunks  were  on  the  top 
of  the  Ferry  Hotel  omnibus,  and  they  were  trav- 
elling away  up  and  down  the  steep  hills  to  the 
station.  That  night  they  were  at  home  again; 
that  is,  at  a  new  handsome  house,  which  had 
been  taken  before  they  left,  and  to  the  appoint- 
ments of  which  the  captain  had  looked  with  singu- 
lar care. 


CHAPTEE  11. 

FIRST  DOUBTS. 

Back  in  town  again,  in  tins  pleasant,  bright,  com- 
pact lionse,  in  a  street  as  cheerful  and  compact, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tillotson  began  tlieir  new  life. 
That  is  to  say,  he  was  seen  again  at  the  Foncier 
Bank,  and  was  commended  heartily  by  the  chair- 
man of  that  great  concern.  "A  very  proper  step 
indeed,  Tillotson,"  said  Mr.  Bowater.  "  I  never' 
was  any  thing  till  I  married." 

Of  the  new  establishment  both  Miss  Diamond 
and  the  grim  Martha  Malcolm  were  members. 
Tlie  yomig  mistress  had  begged  this  almost  as  a 
favour,  for  Mr.  Tillotson  had  old-fashioned  doubts 
as  to  the  policy  of  introducing  a  wife's  relations. 
Personally,  he  had  no  objection  to  either  of  those 
people;  in  fact  was  wholly  indifferent.  As  she 
begged  so  hard,  and  made  such  a  point  of  it,  he 
said,  "  Of  course,  yes,"  and  with  a  little  surprise. 

Tlie  captain  remained  on  at  his  old  lodgings, 
bound  under  solemn  penalties  to  come  for  his 
dinner   on   at  least   every  Sunday  and   holiday, 
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though,  and  on  as  many  more  secular  festivals  as 
might  possibly  arise.  And  it  was  very  pleasant, 
about  five  o'clock  of  these  days,  to  see  him  pro- 
ceeding with  a  stiff  steady  limp,  robed  in  his  night 
cloak,  and  leaning  on  a  strong  red  Malacca  cane, 
which  he  was  accustomed  to  call  his  "  third  leff." 
To  these  little  meetings  Mr.  Tillotson  began  to 
look  with  great  eagerness,  for  he  had  really  come 
to  know  and  admire  every  day  more  and  more  the 
thorough  unselfishness  and  genial  sympathy  of 
this  fine  nature.  And  at  these  Sunday  meals  the 
cajDtain  told  the  incidents  of  the  week,  drawn  from 
his  lodging  life,  as  he  enjoyed  "  a  remarkably  fine 
saddle,"  which  was  his  favourite  dish.  There  was 
a  humorous  simplicity  in  all  his  relations,  very 
entertaining,  though  he  was  accustomed  to  check 
himself  very  often,  saying,  "  Now  I  am  getting 
into  one  of  my  old  stories,"  and  would  have  to  be 
pressed  hard  to  go  on.  After  dinner,  too,  it  was 
a  matter  of  great  delight  with  the  young  mistress 
to  get  "  nunkey"  to  read  out  some  new  fiction, 
to  which  the  brave  old  officer  applied  himself  at 
once  with  the  gallantry  that  always  characterised 
him  where  there  was  a  lady's  wish  in  the  case. 
And  while  the  two  ladies  worked  (Mr.  Tillotson 
was  below  with  business),  the  captain,  with  his 
book  held  firmly  before  him,  and  a  pair  of  tortoise- 
shell  glasses  on  his  Roman  nose,  read  on,  with 
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extraordinary  seriousness,  through  many  pages  of 
the  most  divertino:  of  modern  works  of  humour. 
For  his  mind  was  so  concentrated  on  the  one  aim 
— that  of  seeing  and  pronouncing  his  words — that 
he  was  unable  to  spare  any  attention  to  the  sense, 
and  read  on  steadily,  as  though  it  was  his  family 
Prayer-book.  And  sometimes  at  an  exciting  part, 
where  the  hero  was  about  to  put  a  question  on 
which  much  happiness  was  to  depend,  the  captain, 
on  hearing  the  clock  strike  ten,  would  take  down 
his  glasses  with  great  satisfaction,  and  close  his 
book,  saying,  "  I  think  now  we  have  left  them  all 
very  comfortably  settled  together.  Really,  an  ex- 
ceedingly well- written  book.'* 

All  this  time,  however,  he  was  watching  thg 
new  menage  with  much  careful  interest.  He  had 
been  a  little  disturbed  by  the  incidents  of  the 
wedding-day;  but  every  hour's  progress  only 
pleased  him  the  more,  and  made  him  say  again 
and  again  to  himself,  that  "  that  Tillotson  was  a 
prince  of  a  fellow,  a  noble  creature,  and  behaving 
like  a  true  gentleman  to  the  little  girl."  It  had 
turned  out,  he  said,  the  best  thing  in  the  world. 
But  with  all  the  captain's  observation  and  warm 
approbation,  he  could  not  see  what  was  passing  in 
the  heart  of  that  "  little  girl,"  now  grown  in- 
finitely more  serious  and  thoughtful  than  she  ever 
was  before,  which,  however,  was  to  be  explained 
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by  the  little  responsibilities  of  her  new  position^ 
Her  health  had  been  greatly  improved  by  the 
Welsh  air,  and  there  seemed  no  necessity  indeed 
for  that  foreign  journey. 

The  Tilneys  were  no  longer  at  St.  Alans.  They 
were  very  much  "  shaken"  by  that  dreadful  blow. 
Mr.  Tilney  had,  however,  rallied  considerably,  and 
went  about  very  much  as  he  had  done  before, 
having  a  far  deeper  religious  tone  in  his  conversa- 
tion, especially  whenever  he  alluded  to  what  he 
called  his  ''  illness."  '^  The  doctors  ordered  me 
away  from  that  place,  sir,"  he  said.  "  It  was  not 
the  j)lace  for  a  gentleman  with  a  family  to  reside 
at.  Only  that  it  suited  the  health  of  my  children, 
I  would  not  have  stayed  an  hour.  Cathedral  is 
very  well  in  its  way — lifts  up  the  mind.  But, 
after  all,  take  Westminster,  sir  —  ah !  the  devo- 
tional serenity  of  that  old  pile  I  Often  and  often, 
as  I  pass  it  by  in  a  Hansom,  it  stirs  me — it  stirs 
me  Jie7'e.^^ 

The  fact  was.  General  Whitaker  and  others  of 
his  friends,  a  little  shocked  at  what  had  taken 
place,  had  come  together,  and  said  to  each  other 
that  "  something  must  be  done  for  that  poor  old 
Tilney."  After  about  six  months,  an  old  friend  of 
his,  who  had  long  lost  sight  of  him,  and  who  had 
never  said  any  thing  about  "  something  must  be 
done  for  poor  old  Tilney,"  stepped  on  the  scene, 
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and  got  liim  some  little  "  berth"  near  London. 
Lord  Chinnery  also,  a  distant  relation  of  his,  but 
with  very  strong  opinions  on  the  morality  of 
"  self-hel^^,"  particularly  in  the  case  of  relations, 
had  some  pittance  literally  wrung  from  him. , 
And  with  these  aids  Mr.  Tilney  gradually  rallied 
into  his  old  alacrity  and  his  old  difFuseness,  and 
pursued  his  secular  and  religious  commentary  on 
life. 

On  the  very  first  Sunday  after  their  return,  the 
captain  came  limping  up  about  half-an-hom-  before 
dinner,  thus  inaugurating  the  custom.  Mr.  Til- 
lotson  was  out,  and  he  found  the  little  lady  of  the 
house  waiting  in  the  drawing-room.  He  noticed 
a  sort  of  anxious  look  in  her  face. 

''  Well,  how  are  you  ?"  he  said,  gaily.  "  That's 
right ;  give  me  the  hand.  Good  child.  Where's 
TiUotson?" 

She  was  very  glad  to  see  him. 

^'  He  has  not  come  in  from  his  walk.  He  likes 
these  long  solitary  walks.  I  suppose  he  wishes  to 
have  full  opportunity  for  thinking  over — " 

"  Over  1/ou,  you  mean,"  said  the  caj^tain, 
pinching  her  cheek.     '^  You  rogue." 

The  little  lady's  eyes  wandered  round  the  room 
anxiously. 

"  Not  at  all,"  she  said.  Then  laughed.  "  All, 
nunkey,  I  fomid  it  out.     I  always  told  you,  re- 
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member,  lie  had  a  mystery,  and  you  wouldn't  tell 
me.     But  I  made  it  out  for  myself." 

Much  troubled,  the  captain  looked  at  her  to  see 
what  she  meant.  One  more  skilled  in  the  little 
trickeries  and  shifts  of  a  sensitive  breast  would 
have  seen  under  this  false  acting.  He  was  a  little 
sorry.  As  he  always  thought,  ''  Best  let  bygones 
-be  bygones." 

^^And  there  was  no  mystery,  after  all,"  he 
said.  "  Why,  did  Tillotson  take  you  into  confi- 
dence? Or,  I  daresay,  you  little  rogue,  you 
coaxed  it  all  out  of  him  ?" 

"  Yes,  yes,"  she  said,  "  I  found  it  out.  About 
that  Miss  Tilney,  you  know,  down  at  St.  Alans 
—eh?" 

This  she  said  so  wistfully,  and  with  such  an 
eager  inquiry  written  so  pawfuUy  on  her  face,  that 
the  captain  saw  in  a  second  what  was  the  true  state 
of  the  case.  ^^  I  could  have  bit  my  tongue  oif," 
he  said  to  himself  afterwards.  "  But  Tom  always 
was  a  regular  old  Gamahoe" — the  captain  had 
picked  up  this  odd  word  in  some  Irish  regiment, 
and  was  fond  of  it — "  and  always  will  be  one." 
He  saw  that  this  little  woman  knew  nothing  of  the 
business. 

"  What  Tilney,"  he  said,  "  my  dear  ?  What 
has  he  to  do  with  them  ?" 

'.'  Ah  !"  she  said,  excitedly,  "  you  must  tell  me 
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more  now,  uncle.  I  will  know.  What  is  this 
about  this  Miss  Tilney  ?  It  was  not  right  to  con- 
ceal it  from  me." 

"  I  declare  to  Heaven,"  said  the  captain,  fer- 
vently, "as  I  hope  to  be  saved  hereafter,  I  don't 
know  what  you're  talking  of,  my  dear." 

"  0,  you  are  deceiving  me,  uncle,  and  it's 
not  fair,  indeed  it's  not ;  and  I  suspected  it  all 
along,  and  you  should  have  told  me,  you  should 
indeed." 

"  Ah,  you  foolish  little  pet,  listen  to  me.  Will 
you  attend  to  me  ?  As  I  am  alive,  and  if  there 
was  a  Bible  convenient  I'd  take  an  affidavit  on  it, 
^somebody  has  been  deceiving  you.  He's  had 
nothing  to  do  with  any  Tilneys  at  all.  May  I" 
drop  down  on  this  rug  if  it's  not  the  truth.  Now 
believe  me,  my  child,  somebody's  been  funning — 
that's  it." 

"  But  what  did  he  mean — a  Mr.  Ross,  that  we 
met — when  he  said  that  he'd  come  down  by  a  tele- 
gram and  saved  one  of  these  Miss  Tilneys  ?" 

"  God  knows.  But  I  know  this  much  ;  if  you 
only  saw  those  Tilney  girls,  as  I  did  the  other  day 
— regular  grenadiers — 'gad,  I'd  be  ashamed  of  them 
as  grenadiers — of  young  women.  So  noAv,  put  it 
out  of  your  little  head,  and  don't  be  worrying 
yourself,  and  take  the  colour  out  of  your  cheeks. 
Ah  !  here  he  is  himself." 


r 
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The  captain  was  so  fervent  and  earnest  in  tliis 
disclaimer,  that  he  all  but  convinced  the  little  lady. 

So  J  during  dinner,  she  had  got  up  her  spirits 
again.  But  in  her  room  that  night,  where  she  was 
attended  on  by  the  stern  Martha,  she  took  up  the 
confidences  almost  where  they  had  then  left  off. 

'-^  Ah,"  she  said,  "  Martha,  you  were  a  little 
wrong  in  what  you  said.  I  have  found  it  all  out 
from  the  captain." 

Martha  at  first  did  not  understand.  Then  she 
said : 

^^  Ah,  the  captain — a  good-natured  and  a  well- 
meaning  gentleman." 

^'  So  he  is,  Martha,  and  one  of  the  kindest 
friends  I  have." 

"  So  he  is,  so  he  is,"  said  the  other,  gloomily. 
^'  And  a  pity  it  always  is  when  we  can't  stay  con- 
tent with  those  that  knows  and  likes  us,  instead  of 
wanting  new  ones.  Of  com'se  the  captain  likes 
you,  and  wouldn't  like  you  to  be  troubled." 

"  But  he  would  tell  the  truth,  Martha,  wouldn't 
he?" 

"  Of  course.  Miss,  what  he  knew,  he  would." 

"  Well,  then,  Martha,  he  vowed  before  heaven 
and  earth,  and  asked  me  even  for  a  Bible  to  take 
his  oath  upon,  that  all  this  little  story  about  a  Miss 
Tilney  was  absm'd.  So  you  must  have  been  mis- 
taken, and  some  one  must  have  misled  you." 
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"  Maybe  so,  maybe  so,"  said  she  grimly. 
"  So  we'U  let  it  be.  If  others  are  content,  I  am.  I 
only  do  my  duty  to  the  family  that  reared  me,  and 
was  kind  to  me.  /  haven't  married  into  a  new 
family,  miss,  and  ain't  obliged  to  take  to  the 
Tillotsons." 

"  I  know  that,  Martha ;  but  what  do  you  think  ? 
Do  tell  me.  Set  my  mind  at  rest.  I  sha'n't  sleep 
to-night,  I  know  I  sha'n't.  Do  not  be  cruel, 
Martha." 

"  Well,  Miss,  we'll  see — we'll  see — in  the 
morning." 

It  is  evident  from  this  little  dialogue  in  what  a 
cloud  of  troubled  suspicion  the  young  mistress  of 
the  new  house  was  living  in.  Mr.  Tillotson,  with 
a  weight  of  his  own  in  his  breast,  was  growing  ac- 
customed to  his  new  life,  and  more  and  more 
absorbed  in  business.  He  was  very  kind  to  her 
— "  gave  her  every  indulgence,"  said  his  friends 
— but  had  not  time  to  study  or  understand  the 
suspicions  and  doubts  of  the  little  lady.  He  used 
to  ask  her  at  times,  plainly,  had  she  any  little  grief 
to  complain  of,  and  beg  of  her  to  confide  it  to  him; 
but  on  this  subject  she  was  always  cold,  and  re- 
served, and  aggrieved.  So,  a  little  wearied,  he 
gave  it  up,  and  went  more  and  more  to  his  busi- 
ness as  to  the  best  distraction  in  the  world. 


CHAPTER  III. 

THE  COURT  OF  APPEAL. 

The  case  of  "  Ross  and  Davis,"  from  tlie  St. 
Alans  Assizes,  had  been  on  the  list  of  argument, 
and  its  turn  had  now  come  round.  The  judges 
were  in — the  Chief  Justice  (Bagshawe),  the  Lord 
Chief  Baron  (Ryder),  Barons  Ridley  and  Mossop, 
Justices  Bond,  Woodcock,  Cox,  &c.  They  sat  in 
a  long  row,  in  their  robes,  like  the  Roman  Con- 
script Fathers  waiting  for  the  Gauls  in  the  Capitol. 
The  counsel  were  "  in"  also,  dabbling  among  their 
papers,  the  great  unemployed  waiting  behind,  cut- 
ting the  benches,  occasionally  whispering,  and  thus 
learning  the  great  profession  to  which  they  be- 
longed. Before  the  case  began,  there  was  a  good 
deal  of  light  gossip  on  mundane  points  of  interest. 

The  court  then  ''  sat,"  and  Mr.  Bagstock, 
rising,  began  to  "  open  the  exceptions"  to  their 
^^Fdships,"  in  a  low,  dreamy,  and  almost  confi- 
dential manner. 

Tlie  Conscript  Fathers,  not  yet  comfortable  in 
their  places,  drew  in  their  chairs,  whispered,  and 
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smiled  to  each  otlier,  looked  abstractedly  at  the 
ceiling,  all  except  a  little  dried  old  judge,  with  a 
glass,  who  kept  his  eye  warily  on  the  counsel, 
as  though  he  had  been  told  off  specially  for  this 
duty,  while  the  rest  took  their  ease.  He  had  a 
printed  book  open  before  him,  up  and  down  which 
his  sharp  eyes  travelled  quickly,  darting  a  look  at 
the  counsel  every  now  and  again,  to  see  that  he 
was  not  engaged  in  some  elaborate  scheme  for 
deceiving  the  court,  or  in  performing  some  hocus- 
pocus  with  his  authorities.  That  professional  gen- 
tleman, however,  went  on  calmly  with  his  duty,  as 
if  he  were  reading  aloud  to  himself  privately  in 
Ms  own  study,  and  not  at  all  affected  by  this 
miiversal  inattention.  At  last,  after  some  twenty 
minutes  or  so,  when  the  counsel  was  beginning  to 
warm  to  his  monotony,  the  Chief  Justice  began 
to  look  down  at  his  book,  asked  his  neighbour  a 
question,  who  laid  his  finger  on  a  paragraph ;  and 
presently,  from  a  remote  judge  in  the  corner,  who 
was  getting  interested,  or  who  had  misapprehended 
the  learned  gentleman,  came  a  question,  like  the 
first  gun  before  the  engagement. 

Mr.  Tillotson  was  there,  behind  his  own  attor- 
ney, who  whispered  to  him,  "  We  should  have 
tried  again  at  a  compromise.  I  see  they  have  got 
Bidder.  He  leads  the  Queen's  Bench  by  the  nose. 
Can  do  what  he  pleases  with  the  Chief." 
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'^  But,"  said  Mr.  Tillotson,  "  where  are  our 
counsel  ?"  He  saw  only  a  void  in  the  front  bench, 
and  a  smart  junior  of  no  more  than  two-and- 
twentj,  scribbling  away,  but  looking  every  now 
and  again  a  little  nervously  at  the  door. 

"0,  by  and  by,"  said  the  attorney.  ^^  All  by 
and  by,  sir.  Mr.  Cobham  is  always  late.  All !  I 
wish  we  could  have  got  Bidder.  I  was  only  a  day 
too  late  for  him." 

Yet  it  did  not  seem  liow^  Bidder — an  old  man, 
a  kind  of  legal  fossil,  too,  who  was  with  difficulty 
spitting  out  his  facts,  who  had  a  dreadfully  mouldy 
air,  and  whose  high  collars  w^ere  worn  fearfully  at 
the  edges,  like  a  saw — could  be  such  an  acquisi- 
tion on  either  side.  But  Mr.  Tillotson  very  soon 
saw  what  quiet  power  and  superiority  was  in  his 
dry,  unflagging  monotony.  Sometimes  a  too  eager 
jmiior  judge  struck  in  : 

"As  it  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Bidder,  your  view 
goes  so  far  as  this :  A.  writes  to  B.  on  family 
matters,  and  among  other  things  says,  'he  may 
never  know  what  flaws  may  be  discovered  in  our 
title.'  Surely  you  would  not  contend  that  that 
amounted  to  a  declaration  post  lis  mota.'^''  Other 
judges  nodded,  as  if  to  convey  that  that  view 
was  pressing  on  their  minds,  and  the  Chief  Justice 
added,  "  I  think  my  brother  judge  has  furnished 
us  with  a  reductio  ad  ahsurdum^'* 
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Not  noticing  this  interruption,  Mr.  Bidder  said 
he  was  coming  to  that,  and  would  merely  call 
their  Fdships'  attention  to  the  case  of  Doe  against 
Rubber,  reported  in — the — (looking  at  the  back  of 
the  book) — Sixth  Common  Bench,  in  which  the 
point  was  raised,  and  would  read  a  passage  from 
Lord  Bendigo's  judgment,  which,  he  thought, 
bears  strongly  on  the  case  put  by  Mr.  Justice 
Igoe. 

This  modest  statement  was  more  than  borne 
out  by  Mr.  Bidder.  It  seemed  exactly  "  in  point" 
— and  utterly  silenced  Mr.  Justice  Igoe.  Then 
Mr.  Bidder  went  on  the  even  tenor  of  his  way, 
always  at  the  same  dead  level,  neither  rising  nor 
falling,  keeping  to  his  straight  barren  high  road 
of  monotony.  He  gave  cases — Common  Bench — 
Vesey,  junior — Text-books — dicta — every  thing — 
and  when  he  sat  down,  alarm  was  in  the  opposite 
attorney's  face,  and  he  had  begun  to  look  anx- 
iously for  his  counsel. 

Mr.  Tillotson  also  had  been  troubled  at  the 
absence  of  Mr.  Cobham.  The  tender  junior  was 
in  a  sort  of  fever.  Their  lordships  had  adjourned 
for  ten  minutes,  and  clerks  were  going  in  all 
directions  looking  for  Mr.  Cobham.  But  a  mes- 
senger from  his  house  had  come  to  the  court,  and 
gave  to  the  solicitor  a  note,  and  that  gentleman, 
in  a  flutter  of  annoyance,  put  it  into  Mr.  Tillot- 
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son's  hands  witli  a  "  Tliere,  we're  done!"  Mr. 
Cobliam  had  been  taken  ill  that  morning  with  an 
inflammation,  was  something  better  now,  but 
daren't  get  out  of  bed. 

The  state  of  the  tender  junior  was  pitiable^ 
^^  What  can  I  do?"  he  said.  "I  never  made  an 
argument  in  my  life.  I  have  only  been  called 
two  years.     The  whole  thing  is  in  a  muddle." 

^'  Try  and  ask  them  to  put  it  off.  He  won't,  I 
know,  but — " 

^'Now,  Mr. — er" — the  Chief  Justice  was  say- 
ing, looking  about,  "  the  other — er — side." 

The  falling  tones  of  the  tender  junior  were 
then  heard,  stating  his  leader's  misfortune,  the 
serious  character  of  the  case,  and  bleating  a  re- 
quest that  their  I'dships  would  be  so  kind  and 
indulgent  as  to,  &c. 

^'Ah!  that  we  never  do,"  said  his  lordship, 
with  a  smile,  "except  in  extreme  cases.  You 
know  our  practice  here.  If  all  the  counsel  were 
ill,  or  something  like  what  is  known  to  the  Law  as 
the  act  of  God,  had  interposed,  it  would  be  a  dif- 
ferent thing !" 

"  But,  my  lord,"  implored  the  junior — 

"  We  must  go  on,"  said  his  lordship.  "  We 
have  you  here,  Mr. — er" — and  his  lordship  paused 
a  second,  in  the  view  that  some  one  would  supply 
him  with  the  name,  which,  however,  no  one  knew. 
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^^  I  have  no  doubt  you  will  be  able  to  assist  the 
court  very  materially." 

Tims  was  this  tender  junior  launched.  How 
the  unhappy  legal  babe — for  he  was  no  more — 
hobbled  and  staggered,  and  floundered,  and  went 
back  again,  and  got  into  the  marshes  and  morasses 
of  a  hopeless  country — how  he  was  helped  out,  all 
wet  and  bemired,  by  a  charitable  judge,  who  gave 
him  his  hand,  thus:  ^^As  I  take  it,  Mr. — er" — 
with  the  best  intentions,  he  had  to  pause  a  second 
also — "what  you  are  contending  for  is  this:" 
putting  a  view  the  junior  never  dreamed  of,  nor 
could  understand,  but  which  he  assented  to  with  a 
wild  eagerness,  and  then  floundered  back  into  his 
bog.  How  the  Chief  Justice,  losing  patience,  be- 
came sarcastic,  and  when  the  junior  said  it  was 
laid  down  in  "  Taylor"  that  secondary  evidence  of 
a  letter,  which  was  in  existence,  could  not  be  re- 
ceived, and  that  he  would  presently  find  the  pas- 
sage for  their  lordships,  he  averred  that  so  far  the 
court  was  wholly  with  him,  and  that  he  need  not 
argue  that  point — all  this  and  much  more  may  be 
conceived. 

The  other  counsel  was  not  called  upon  after 
*^  Mr.  Bidder's  exhaustive  argument."  The  Chief 
Justice  said  it  was  not  necessary,  and  the  court 
adjourned  to  give  judgment  on  a  future  day. 
"  We're  done,"  said  the  sohcitor  to  Mr.  Tillotson, 

VOL.  II.  N 
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as  lie  got  up  liis  papers — "clean  smashed."  The 
miserable  junior  went  home  thinking  of  suicide, 
passed  a  wretched  night,  saying  to  himself  he  was 
ruined  for  ever,  and  could  never  show  his  face, 
took  refuge  in  desperate  study,  got  another 
chance,  and  ten  years  later  was  that  efficient 
junior,  Mr.  Mounsey,  whose  name  we  meet  with 
so  often  in  the  reports  in  the  familiar  parenthesis 
"  (with  him  Mounsey)." 

On  the  future  day  the  court  met  to  give  judg- 
ment, "polishing  off  a  lot  of  cases  together,"  as 
an  irreverent  barrister  said.  The  court  was,  how- 
ever, divided  on  the  question.  The  charitable 
judge  had  been  at  the  pains  of  "making  up"  the 
whole  case  for  himself,  witJiout  the  aid  of  the 
junior,  a  few  of  the  other  judges  had  views  of 
their  own,  and  the  Samaritan  delivered  an  elabo- 
rate judgment  in  favour  of  the  appellant.  Some 
of  the  judges  were  absent,  not  having  heard  the 
whole  argument,  but  the  Chief  Justice,  who  held 
that  Bidder,  a  class  fellow  of  his  own  at  college, 
was  bound  up  with  the  constitutional  law  of  the 
country,  gave  his  judgment  last,  and  for  "the 
respondent  Ross."  Even  then  the  colour  was 
made  to  rush  violently  to  the  cheeks  of  the  miser- 
able junior  (several  times  during  the  past  few 
nights  on  the  point  of  getting  up  to  look  for  his 
razors),  by  the  Chief  Justice  saying  that   "the 
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conrt,  by  an  unhappy  fatality,  had  not  been  assisted 
as  much  as  it  might  have  been,  and  the  case,  he 
might  so  say,  had  been  overweighted  on  one  side." 
At  which  pleasant  conceit  a  flutter  of  obsequious 
hilarity  ran  round  the  barristerial  amphitheatre. 
By  a  narrow  majority  of  two  the  appeal  was  dis- 
missed. Still,  this  did  not  finally  dispose  of  the 
matter,  for,  as  the  Chief  Justice  remarked,  the 
appellant  could  still  take  his  case  to  a  yet  higher 
court,  where  it  would  no  doubt  receive  all  the  con- 
sideration it  merited  at  the  hands  of  that  high 
tribunal ;  and  where,  if  there  was  any  thing  faulty 
in  their  decision,  it  would  no  doubt  be  set  right. 
Then,  with  an  air  of  relief,  each  judge  put  away 
the  papers  in  the  now  defunct  case,  and  the  crier 
called  a  new  one  very  lustily. 


CHAPTER  lY. 

FURTHER   DOUBTS. 

During  the  days  between  argument  and  judg- 
ment, little  Mrs.  Tillotson  had  been  observed  to 
grow  very  anxious  and  troubled,  and  the  curious 
wistful  look  in  her  face  intensified.  Mr.  Tillot- 
son, who  every  day  was  finding  himself  more  and 
more  incapable  of  understanding  or  following  her 
curious  moods,  was  grieved  to  see  this,  as  he 
always  understood  that  she  was  perfectly  indif- 
ferent to  the  result  of  the  suit.  Now.  she  was 
almost  pettishly  anxious.  But  he  could  give  her 
no  comfort.  Tlie  faithful  captain  saw  this  also, 
and  was  greatly  mystified  by  it.  But  he  was  not 
at  a  loss  for  comfort.  "  Why,  the  other  side 
hasn't  a  leg  to  stand  on,  my  dear.  A  very  ex- 
perienced counsel  that  I  know  told  me  so.  I 
know  I  wish  I  was  as  sm'e  of  my  salvation.  I 
wonder,"  added  the  captain,  wistfully,  ''  if  they 
would  let  us  manage  things  in  the  sensible  way 
they  do  in  France  ?  I  am  afraid  you  can  hardly 
go  to  the  judge  and  offer  any  thing  of  that  kind" 
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(his  liand  was  on  the  steel  purse).  "  Hardly,  I 
think.  He's  too  tip-top.  But  I  know,  when  I 
and  Colonel  Cameron  went  over  to  Paris  after 
the  peace,  we  got  into  some  foolish  '  footy'  row" 
(another  favourite  word  of  the  captain's),  and 
knocked  down  a  tradesman  fellow,  and  were  taken 
up  and  brought  before  a  Shoes  de  Pay.  And, 
egad,  a  very  nice  Frenchman,  that  took  us  about 
and  dined  with  us — as  gentlemanly  a  young  fellow 
as  ever  stepped — put  me  up  to  it ;  and  faith,  we 
both  went  together  and  called  on  the  Shoes  de 
Pay,  quite  a  nobleman,  my  dear,  and  before  we 
went  he  took  three  napoleons  of  mine,  and  wasn't 
the  least  offended.  Wasn't  it  odd  ?  No,  we  could 
hardly  do  that  to  the  judge." 

It  has  been  mentioned  that  she  was  of  an 
excitable  and  spasmodic  turn  of  mind,  taking  hold 
of  new  things,  and  especially  of  matters  which 
were  likely  to  be  withheld  from  her,  with  an 
eagerness  proportioned  to  the  denial.  She  began 
to  fret  and  chafe  about  the  decision  of  the  court. 
She  confounded  Mr.  Tillotson  by  saying,  one  even- 
ing, that  it  was  the  only  thing  she  had  to  look  to, 
for  if  it  failed  she  would  be  a  beggar. 

''  A  beggar !"  he  said,  in^astonishment.  "  My 
dear,  surely  we  have  a  sufficient  fortune  ?" 

"  Alij  you  haver'*  she  said,  with  great  energy. 

He  shook  his  head,  and  could  not  understand 
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her.  That  very  day,  at  their  dinner,  she,  suddenly 
as  it  were  coming  to  a  resokition,  said  very  ner- 
vously, 

"  You  know  those  Miss  Tilneys?" 

He  looked  up. 

''  Yes,"  he  said,  "  a  little— a  very  little." 

"A  vert/  little,"  repeated  young  Mrs.  Tillot- 
son,  colouring,  and  with  something  like  scorn. 
*^  And  pray  why  don't  you  see  them  now?  I 
thought  you  were  quite  intimate." 

"  You  know,"  he  answered  quietly,  "  they  live 
far  away  from  town.  But  would  you  like  to  know — " 

"  Ah,  I  daresay,"  said  she,  trembling.  "  It 
would  be  a  nice  arrangement !  Suppose  we  asked 
one  of  these  Miss  Tilneys  in  on  a  visit?" 

"  Miss  Tilneys  on  a  visit !"  he  repeated,  won- 
dering; then  gave  a  sigh.  This  wearied  him. 
*^  Why  should  we  do  that?  You  would  not  care 
for  them,  or  like  them.  I  have  never  spoken  ten 
words  to  them  in  all  my  life." 

He  said  this  so  firmly  and  truthfully  that  she 
became  silent,  and  saw  that  she  was  mistaken.  She 
puzzled  and  mystified  over  it,  and  consulted  with 
the  grim  Martha. 

"Ah,  that  is  what  Mr.  Tillotson  says.  Of 
course  he  would  like  to  tell  you  every  thing.  Why 
should  ^ou  know  the   secrets   of  his  life   before 
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'^  But  I  believe  liim,  Martlia/'  slie  said, 
firmly. 

"All,  of  course  you  do,"  said  tliat  cold 
waiting  -  woman.  "If  I  had  only  time,  No 
matter." 

Slie  hardly  slept  the  night  before  the  judgment, 
and  it  Avas  her  pressing  importunity  and  eagerness 
that  forced  Mr.  Tillotson  to  give  up  business  and 
take  her  down  to  the  court.  She  sat  there,  work- 
ing herself  into  a  fever,  and  with  her  hands 
clasped,  listening  to  the  judges  as  if  they  were 
bishops  and  clergymen.  But  she  could  not  under- 
stand or  follow  them,  and  it  was  long  before  she 
could  see  that  she  was  the  being  alluded  to  ag 
"  the  appellant,"  or  follow  the  mysterious  advan- 
tages or  losses  which  fell  to  her  side  mider  that 
description.  With  a  little  pencil  she  checked  off 
^'  her  judges"  and  his  judges.  And  it  was  with 
the  most  mournful  hopeless  face  in  the  world  that 
she  struck  the  balance.  She  never  said  any  thing, 
but  rose  to  go.     Mr.  Tillotson  pressed  her  arm. 

"  Don't  lose  hope,  dear.  We  may  win  yet. 
Every  thing  was  a  little  against  us." 

As  they  passed  out,  the  first  person  they  met 
was  Mr.  Tilney,  who  came  from  the  body  of  the 
com't,  and  who  seemed  a  little  anxious  to  escape 
observation.  He  was  the  old  Mr.  Tilney  won- 
derfully recruited,  and  with  the  old  stick,  which 
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he  had  carried  away  from  St.  Alans,  saltierwise 
across  his  chest. 

"My  dear  Tillotson,"  he  said,  "and  Mrs.? 
Am  I  right  ?  All,  yes.  Tliis  is  very  painful,  my 
dear  Tillotson,  and  I  am  really  concerned,  I  am 
indeed.  And  though  I  wish  our  wild  friend  well, 
naturally,  you  will  allow,  still  you  know  what  must 
I  feel  to  you,  Tillotson,  who  have  stood  by  me 
shoulder  to  shoulder,  as  I  may  say.  Goodness, 
goodness!  when  I  look  back!  But  still,  our 
friend's  victory  so  far  is  a  mere  stage — a  stage. 
It  may  topple  over  like  a  pack  of  cards.  By  the 
way,  they  are  waiting  here  in  the  cab.  Ross  has 
run  away  to  speak  to  his  attorney." 

"  Excuse  me,"  said  Mr.  Tillotson,  deeply  feel- 
ing for  his  wife.  "  We  must  go  now.  Another 
time." 

"  But  they  will  want  to  see  you,  my  dear 
friend.  We  never  see  you.  And  there — do  you 
see  your  old  friend,  Ada  Millwood,  in  the  window  ? 
Ah,  sir,  sir!  She  will  never  forget  that  night. 
A  noble  girl,  sir,  that  deserves  to  be  well  settled 
in  life." 

The  eyes  of  young  Mrs.  Tillotson  were  literally 
devouring  the  devotional  face,  with  the  heavy^ 
golden  hair,  set  in  a  tiny  bonnet,  that  was  looking 
from  the  window.  "  Ada  Millwood!"  she  repeated, 
as  her  breath  came  and  went  very  fast. 
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"Yes,"  said  Mr.  Tilnej;  "this  way.  Of 
course  she  will  like  to  know  you^  Mrs.  Tillotson — 
a  sort  of  curiosity,  you  know." 

Mr.  Tillotson  knew  not  what  to  do.  Those 
restless  little  eyes  were  wandering  from  his  face  to 
Ada's,  and  he  became  a  little  confused.  A  sudden 
light  came  into  Mrs.  Tillotson's  eyes,  and  she  read 
off  the  solution  to  what  had  been  puzzling  her  for 
so  long:  I 

It  was  his  first  meeting  with  Ada  since  that 
night,  and  no  man  had  ever  more  firmly  and 
loyally  carried  out  what  he  had  proposed  to  him- 
self. With  this  confidence  in  his  heart,  he  went 
up  straight  to  the  cab  where  the  Angelico  face , 
was,  as  it  were,  unworthily  framed.  That  Angelico 
face  brightened  as  he  drew  near.  He  took  Mrs. 
Tillotson's  little  hand  as  he  said,  "  Miss  Millwood, 
this  is  my  wife." 

The  young  Mrs.  Tillotson  was  still  looking  at 
her  with  restless  eager  eyes,  almost  dazzled  by  the 
sight.  She  only  answered  in  some  strange  con- 
fused words,  for  her  heart  was  beating  with  anxiety 
and  anger. . 

Ada  received  her  with  a  smile,  and  the  very 
light  of  interest  and  welcome  in  her  sofl  tranquil 
eyes.  "  I  don't  know  what  to  say,"  she  said  ;  "  but 
indeed  I  feel  for  you.  We  have  been  accustomed 
so  to  think  of  our  side,  and  wish  for  his  victory." 
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The  little  lady  tried  hard  to  answer  coldly  and 
with  dignity  that  "  she  was  very  good  and  kind." 

"  But,"  Ada  went  on  to  Mr.  Tillotson,  "  I  have 
thought  of  something.  Ross  is  ordered  away  to 
Gibraltar, — is  going  in  the  morning, — and,  some- 
how, is  in  a  softer  vein.  Leave  it  to  me.  He 
has  his  good  points,  and  can  be  generous  when  he 
chooses.  It  is  very  miserable  to  go  on  this  way, 
and  for  her  sake." 

This  she  spoke  in  a  sort  of  semi-confidence  to 
him.  The  light  of  the  old  St.  Alans  days  and 
nights  came  into  his  face.  He  forgot  the  succes- 
sion of  events,  the  revolution  almost,  that  lay  be- 
tween, and  said,  gazing  into  that  gentle  face, 

"  Always  kind  and  thoughtful." 

Mrs.  Tillotson  felt  herself  a  poor  insignificant 
cipher  here.  At  that  moment  the  gentleman  she 
had  seen  at  Bangor  came  up  hastily.  He  was  in 
o;reat  <yood  humour. 

"  Well,  Tillotson,  I  saw  you  in  the  court.  I 
have  beaten  you  again  this  time,  and  I  can  sail 
to-morrow  with  comfort." 

Deep  reproach  and  anger  was  in  the  eyes  of 
the  fair-haired  girl. 

"This  is  Mrs.  TiUotson,"  she  said.  "Don't 
you  see  ?" 

He  coloured  a  little. 

"  Well,  perhaps  I  do.    0,  I  beg  your  pardon," 
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he  added,  awkwardly.  "  I  did  not  see  you.  Well, 
you  can't  expect  me  to  say  I  am  sorry,  and  that 
sort  of  thing.  Confound  hypocrisy !  But  still,  I 
wish  it  was  some  one  else  that  was  '  appellant,'  as 
they  call  it." 

Ada  smiled. 

"  Ah,  that  is  better  !"  she  said.  "  We  must 
go  now.  They  are  waiting  for  us.  Good-bye !" 
she  added,  almost  fondly,  to  Mrs.  Tillotson.  "  I 
am  so  glad  to  have  seen  you ;  and  don't  be  cast 
down.  Something  may  come  about  to  put  all 
right  again,  and  for  all  parties.  I  shall  let  you 
know,"  she  said,  "  Mr.  Tillotson." 

They  separated.  Mr.  Tillotson,  as  they  went 
home,  found  himself  imconsciously  dreaming  aw!i.y 
back  to  St.  Alans,  to  the  shadow  of  the  old  ca- 
thedral, even  to  that  Sunday  Avhen  the  music  was 
playing,  and  he  had  heard  Fugle  sing  and  the 
dean  preach. 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE  VISION  OF  AN  ANGEL. 

Mrs.  Tillotson,  with  a  sort  of  fury  tearing  at  her 
httle  heart,  looked  at  him  now  and  again  with  a 
strange  inquiry.  But  she  spoke  scarcely  at  all, 
and  then  only  very  shortly.  When  they  got  home, 
with  an  effort  he  had  finally  put  away  far  from 
him  the  luxury  of  that  dreaming,  and  had  frozen 
back  to  the  cold  material  of  business. 

She  had  flown  to  her  room.  There  the  grim 
Martha  came  to  her,  with  something  evidently  on 
her  austere  mind. 

"  You  were  asking  me,"  she  said,  '^  about 
those  Tilneys  the  other  day.  I  think  what  I  said 
was  not  received  with  pleasure — certainly  not 
believed.  Well,  I  have  now  found  means  to  make- 
out  the  whole  truth." 

"  And  so  have  I,  so  have  I,  Martha,"  said  the 

imhappy  little  lady,  almost  sobbing.     "  I  see  it  all 

now,   and  the  meaning  of  their  solemn  denials. 

Even  nunkey  to  deceive  me  !     But  he  kept  to  the 

letter  of  the  truth" 
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"  And  didn't  I  warn  you  ?"  said  Martha ;  "  do 
me  that  justice.  I  knew  what  men  of  that  sort, 
gloomy  and  mysterious,  must  come  to.  A  pity 
young  creatures  will  not  be  said  and  led." 

"  Yes,  yes,  Martha,"  she  said.  ''  And  0,  she 
is  SO  lovely^  Martha^  no  man  horn  could  resist  her. 
I  am  like  a  low  common  creature  near  her." 

Mr.  Tillotson,  for  the  rest  of  this  day,  got  ab- 
sorbed with  the  business  world.  By  night,  the 
glowing  colours  of  that  old  picture  had  grown 
•cold,  and  faded  out.  Duty  had  shut  up  the  ca- 
mera, and  thrown  wide  open  the  shutters.  The 
■dinner  went  by  in  the  old  routine.  He  fell  into 
his  weary  toleration,  for  he  saw  there  was  a  griev- 
•tmce,  and,  after  the  dinner,  went  back  to  the 
study  and  to  the  business. 

As  he  sat  there,  towards  nine  o'clock  he  heard 
a  cab  drive  up,  and  presently  a  servant  came  to 
tell  him  a  lady  wished  to  see  him.  An  instinct 
told  him  who  this  was.  Other  ears,  too,  heard  the 
unusual  stoppage  of  the  wheels  at  the  door,  had 
heard  the  subdued  voices  in  the  hall,  and  the  shut- 
ting of  the  study  door. 

Presently  Mr.  Tillotson  was  in  the  drawing- 
room  where  his  wife  was  sitting,  the  small  lips 
compressed  together,  and  her  cheeks  flushed.  He 
entered  hastily. 

"  She  is  an  angel !"  he  said,  eagerly ;  "  she 
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has  done  what  she  said.  Come  doTVTi  to  her  and 
thank  her." 

^^Who?"  said  she,  with  a  trembling  voice. 
"  Who  am  I  to  thank  ?" 

"  Ada  Millwood,"  he  answered  ;  "  come.  She 
is  sitting  in  the  study.  She  has  been  at  that  Ross 
the  whole  day,  pleading  your  cause.  She  has  pre- 
vailed, as  such  an  angel's  temper  must  prevail 
always,  and  he  has  agreed,  even  now  on  the  eve 
of  his  departure,  to  enter  into  some  sort  of  com- 
promise. He  has  some  generous  instincts  after 
all." 

She  looked  at  him  with  the  same  restless  and 
eager  eyes.  She  knew  that  she  could  not  find  the 
proper  words,  and  that  she  could  not  trust  herself 
to  speak.     Suddenly  she  got  uj). 

"  Let  us  go  down  to  her,"  she  said,  '^  and 
thank  her  at  least." 

They  went  down.  Ada  ran  to  her,  and  re- 
peated her  good  news. 

"  Tliere,"  said  Mr.  Tillotson,  with  glistenihg 
eyes,  ^'  see  what  good  friends  God  has  given  us. 
To-day  every  thing  was  against  us,  and  this  kind 
angel  has  changed  the  face  of  all  things.  All  is 
well  now." 

"  Hush  !"  said  Ada,  softly.  "  You  make  too 
much  of  it.  You  know  what  I  owe  to  you  !  In- 
deed^ I  would  do  more  if  I  could." 
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"  I  daresay,"  said  the  young  wife,  with  forced 
coldness ;  "  and  I  do  thank  you  for  your  good 
offices,  but  I  do  not  require  them  ;  I  should  prefer 
that  this  matter  went  on  to  the  end." 

"  Went  on  to  the  end  !"  he  said,  in  astonish- 
ment.    "  What  can  you  mean,  dear  ?" 

"  That  I  should  wish  to  see  it  go  on.  I  don't 
want  to  have  it  settled,"  she  said  with  sudden 
vehemence.  "  And,  as  far  as  /  am  concerned, 
never  shall  settle.  Of  course,  if  you  choose  to  as- 
sert the  power  the  law  gives  you " 

They  both  looked  at  her  in  astonishment. 

^^  But  you  know,"  he  said  calmly,  "  you  said 
you  were  longing  that  it  could  be  arranged.  That 
was  even  before  it  w^as  decided.  How  much  more* 
now  ?  Consider  it  calmly ;  especially  after  Miss 
Millwood  has  taken  all  this  trouble." 

"  Did  I  ask  her  ?"  said  Mrs.  Tillotson,  with  a 
trembling  ;  "  was  it  my  request  ?  You  might 
have  settled  it  with  her.  But,  of  course,  arrange 
it  as  you  will.  I  have  merely  said  what  is  mi/ 
wish.  As  loncf  as  I  live,  1  shall  never  agree  to  it. 
There !" 

"  That  is  decisive,"  said  he  calmly.  "  There 
has  been  some  misapprehension,  evidently.  J  am 
deeply  grieved  Miss  Millw^ood  should  have  had  all 
her  trouble  for  nothing,  and  it  only  remains  for 
me  to  thank  her  most  cordially  for  her  goodness." 
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"  I  am  sorry,  too,"  she  said,  sadly.  "  I  think 
it  would  be  the  best  for  all.  But  no  matter  now. 
You  will  forgive  me,  I  am  sure  ?"  she  said  to  Mrs. 
Tillotson. 

The  other  answered  her  coldly,  and  turned  to 
go,  as  if  she  could  not  trust  herself  to  stay. 

^'  You  do  not  want  me,"  she  said,  in  the  same 
voice,  looking  from  one  to  the  other,  "  any  more, 
do  you  ?" 

The  golden-haired  looked  at  her  anxiously  and 
sorrowfully,  Mr.  Tillotson  with  w^onder. 

"WeU,"  he  said,  ^' it  can't  be  helped.  It 
must  take  its  course,  then." 

Mrs.  Tillotson,  flushed  and  excited,  said  good- 
bye, and  went  upstairs  again.  A  few  moments 
afterwards  the  cab  rolled  away. 

Then  Mr.  Tillotson  went  to  his  young  wife,  and 
very  quietly  expostulated  with  her.  "  I  am  sorry 
you  did  not  tell  me  this,"  he  said,  "  before  :  it 
would  have  saved  a  world  of  inconvenience.  Of 
course  you  know  Avhat  is  best  for  your  own  in- 
terest, and  if  you  would  listen  to  me,  there  is  yet 
time.  Be  advised.  Besides,  to  Miss  Milhvood, 
who  has  been  so  kind  and  generous,  it  is  scarcely 
fair,  and " 

Flaming  in  her  cheeks,  flashing  in  her  eyes, 
the  little  lady  burst  out :  "  Ah,  that  is  it,  it  seems! 
We  have  given  her  trouble  !     That  is  the  offence. 
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All,  I  am  beginning  to  know — I  am  beginning  to 
see — how  I  have  been  deceived." 

"  Deceived  !"  rejDeated  he  gravely. 

'^  Yes,  deceived  ;  but  no  matter.  I  know  why 
you  are  so  anxious  to  settle  this  business,  and  the 

scheme  is 1  have  friends  still  who  will  tell  me, 

and  find  out  every  thing  for  me." 

"  You  are  angry  now,"  he  said,  still  in  the 
same  grave  tone,  "  and  foolish.  But  I  can  make 
every  allowance.  I  am  sure,  my  poor  child,  you 
cannot  mean  what  you  say,  and  if  you  will  take 
my  advice,  you  will  not  listen  to  these  friends,  as 
you  call  them." 

"  Ah,  I  daresay,"  she  answered,  eagerly, 
"  that  would  suit  very  well.  But  I  shall  not  give " 
every  thing  up  without  a  struggle.  0,  I  have 
heard,  and  shall  hear  more  still.  And  it  was  un- 
kind and  cruel,  and  not  fair  to  conceal  from  me  all 
that  went  on  down  at  that  place  at  St.  Alans.  I 
know  all  that !     I  do  !  I  do  !" 

He  shook  his  head  sadly.  "  If  you  only  knew 
or  could  appreciate  why  it  was  every  thing  was  not 
told  to  you  !     But  no  matter  now." 

"  0,  they  were  good  reasons,  no  doubt,"  she 
went  on.  "  Of  course.  But  I  was  kept  in  the  dark 
purposely  ;  yes,  you  know  I  was"  (she  was  on  the 
verge  of  sobbing  now  ;  "  and  about  other  things, 
too,  for  which,  of  course,  you  had  your  reasons." 

VOL.  II.  0 
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Mr.  Tillotson  drew  a  deep  sigh,  and  covered 
his  face  with  his  hands.  "  We  will  never  under- 
stand each  other,  I  fear." 

"  Why  should  you  not  have  told  me  every 
thing  ?"  she  went  on.  ^'  I  am  not  a  child.  It 
was  cruel  and  unfair.  And  all  these  mysteries  ! 
I  ought  to  know  ;  I  am  entitled  to  it.  What  does 
it  mean  ?"  she  added,  her  excitement  increasing. 
^^  There  should  have  been  confidence.  I  ou^ht  to 
have  been  told  every  thing — every  tiling — this  gloom 
and  all.  Who  knows,  as  they  say,  what  has  been 
done,  or -" 

"  Stop,  stop  !"  he  said,  almost  imploringly ; 
^^  don't  sj)eak  in  that  way."  And  a  strange  ex- 
pression of  physical  pain  came  into  his  face.  She 
did  not  see  it,  and  went  on  : 

"  I  tell  you  I  ought  to  know,  and  they  tell  me 
that  I  ought  to  know.  I  am  entitled  to  it.  Why 
should  I  have  married  into  a  heap  of  mys- 
teries ?  Why  shoidd  there  be  these  secrets,  unless 
there  is  something  wicked  concealed,  or  something 
one  has  done  that  one  is  ashamed  of,  or  has  on 
their  conscience  ?" 

'•''  Stop,  stop  !"  he  said  again,  and  in  the  same 
suffering   voice.      "Don't  touch   on   tliat I      Go 

o 

away  ;  leave  me  quickly.     This  is  very  cruel,  and 
should  not  have  come  from  you." 

There  was  some  one  standing  at  the  door  who 
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had  heard  the  voices  from  above,  and  come  down. 
Miss  Diamond  was  looking  on  with  amazement. 
''  Hush  !"  she  said  ;  "  come  away.  This  should 
not  have  happened.     See,  he  is  ill  and  suffering." 

He  did,  indeed,  seem  overwhelmed,  and  in  a 
sort  of  agony.  His  face  was  bent  down  to  his 
desk.  She  was  a  little  scared,  and  ran  up  to  him. 
"  You  are  not  ill  ?"  she  asked  anxiously.  "  I 
did  not  mean  it,  indeed — no.  But  they  have 
worried  me  so  lately,  and  this  disappointment 
to-day  and  all,  and  I  am  a  little  miserable  ;  I  am 
indeed." 

He  looked  up  kindly.  "You  did  not  mean 
it,"  he  said.  "  I  am  sure  not.  But  don't  harass 
me.  I  tell  you  solemnly  there  is  nothing  in  my 
sad  history  that  you  can  be  repaid  by  knowing. 
Any  thing  that  is  right  or  necessary  that  you 
should  know,  I  have  always  told  you.  You  are 
very  young,  and  have  yet  to  learn  how  dangerous 
it  is  to  touch  on  things  which  had  best  be  left  un- 
touched. But  it  is  very  late  to  find  all  this  out — 
too  late,  perhaps." 

Miss  Diamond  took  her  away,  a  little  awed, 
and  perhaps  a  little  scared.  When  she  was  out  of 
his  sight,  the  old  grievances  came  back,  and  she 
poured  them  all  out  to  her  companion,  who  soothed 
and  tranquillised  her.  But  from  that  night  the 
vision   of  the   golden-haired  haunted   her  like  a 
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spirit,  fretting  her  into  a  fever,  inflaming  her  into 
little  furies.  From  that  night,  too,  arose  the  sense 
of  what  he  had  called  a  fatal  mistake ;  and  from 
that  night,  a  chill  and  thick  cloud  settled  down 
between  the  husband  and  his  young  wife. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

TROUBLE  IN  THE  HOUSE. 

During  these  days  some  gigantic  financial  negoti- 
ations were  beginning  to  absorb  the  attention  of 
the  great  society  to  which  Mr.  Tillotson  belonged. 
Not  alone  was  the  business  of  the  Foncier  Com- 
pany developing  to  an  extraordinary  degree,  but 
other  societies  were  springing  up  every  day. 
"  You  looked  out  in  the  morning,"  said  Mr.  Bow- 
ater,  "  and  there  was  the  ground  thick  with  'em, 
like  mushi'ooms."  And  there  was  work  for  all. 
But  of  these  there  was  one  started  about  six 
months  after  the  Foncier,  its  most  dangerous  rival, 
managed  with  equal  skill,  and  in  popularity  and 
resources  just  inferior  by  that  six  months  exactly. 
This  was  called  the  General  Finance,  and  was  ad- 
ministered by  a  daring  chairman,  Mr.  Dundee, 
also  in  parliament,  and  by  a  dashing  Woods  Mar- 
shall as  secretary.  Dundee  and  Woods  Marshall 
both  well  knew  the  power  of  the  steed  they  were 
riding,  and  at  the  proper  time  meant  to  give  him 
his  head,  pass  the  Foncier,  and  win  easily.     Mr. 
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Bowater  and  Smiles  liacl  an  uneasy  sense  of  tlie 
possibility  of  sucli  a  tiling,  and  were  straining 
every  nerve.  A  financial  fury  raged  between  the 
two  houses.  Even  Mr.  Tillotson,  for  the  moment, 
was  drawn  into  the  excitement  of  this  rivalry,  and 
as  Mr.  Bowater  had  said,  again  and  again,  that 
^^  Tillotson  had  a  long  head — as  long  as  any  of 
us,"  he  was  sitting  late  and  early,  morning  and 
evening,  and  also  at  little  cabinet  councils  called 
hastily  at  dead  of  night,  weary  and  impatient  at 
the  strange  little  troubles,  the  incomprehensible 
clouds,  that  waited  for  him  at  home.  Tliere  w^as 
an  excitement  in  all  this  which  had  great  interest 
for  him,  though  at  times  he  recollected  himself 
with  a  sigh,  and  thought  why  it  was  he  could  feel 
interested  in  such  things.  But  a  greater  and  more 
absorbing  crisis  w^as  drawing  on.  There  was  a 
smaller  financial  society,  called  the  London  Loan 
and  Discount,  older  than  either  of  the  other  two, 
and  perhaps  a  little  old-fashioned.  Both  secretary 
and  chairman  were  old-fashioned  also,  and  liked 
what  they  called  "  steady-going  business,"  wdiicli 
they  certainly  got.  Tlie  ^^  dashing"  style  of  the 
newer  companies  injured  them  a  great  deal — an 
injury  they  at  first  met  with  contempt,  then  with 
affected  indifference,  and  finally  with  alarm.  By 
and  by  things  grew  worse — for  a  monetary  ill- 
health  turns  to  disease  with  surprising  rapidity — 
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and  then  came  meetings,  and  consultations,  and 
dissatisfied  shareholders,  and  a  whisper  of  wmding 
up. 

At  the  Foncier  one  morning,  dm'ing  theses 
early  difficulties,  which  were  not  suspected,  the 
secretary  came  into  council  with  an  extraordinary 
mystery.  There  was  elation  in  his  face.  "  Such 
news  !"  he  said.  "  But  to  he  kept  dark — not  a 
word — not  a  whisper !  I  suspected  it  this  month 
past,  and  put  Gibbs  on  the  track.  The  London 
Loan  is  going  to  wind  up.     And  now  is  our  time  !" 

Mr.  Bowater  and  other  members  of  the  board 
understood  the  full  force  of  this  news.  The  first 
gentleman  nearly  jumped  fi'oni  his  chairman's 
chair.  Even  Mr.  TiUotson  was  a  little  excited. 
"  This  is  news,"  he  said.  * 

"  Now  is  om'  time,"  went  on  the  eager  secre- 
tary. "  We  can  strike  in,  and  do  the  General 
Finance.  But  we  must  be  cautious  ;  not  a  breath 
— not  a  whisper.  They  will  be  sniffing  it  out,  and 
a  day's  pull  on  them  will  be  something." 

Financial  eyes  kindled  as  the  secretary  laid  be- 
fore them  details  of  the  little  plot.  The  London 
Loan  was  to  be  approached  in  the  most  delicate 
way — not  openly  or  officially — and  he  looked  at 
Mr.  Tillotson.  It  was  finally  agreed  that  Mr. 
Tillotson,  not  being  conspicuously  in  the  business, 
should  take  the  matter  in  hand.     It  might  have 
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been  a  treaty  with  a  great  country,  and  he  an  en- 
voy receiving  his  credentials. 

"  You  know  you  managed  that  Bhootan  thing 
very  nicely,  Tillotson,"  said  Mr.  Bowater,  com- 
plimentarily. 

He  was  gradually,  as  we  have  mentioned, 
<iatching  the  spirit  of  excitement  which  pervaded 
the  others.  He  went  home  in  some  elevation. 
There,  he  would  have  liked  to  have  told  the 
schemes  and  the  little  plot :  but  between  them 
during  dinner,  over  the  little  round  table  at  which 
ithey  sat,  hung  a  dark  cloud.  On  her  face  was  the 
same  expression  of  settled  resentment ;  nothing 
would  conciliate  her.  He  tried  again  and  again, 
until  habit  came,  and  with  a  sort  of  bitter  "  Ah  ! 
it  was  a  mistake — a  miserable  mistake  !"  he  came 
to  accept  the  whole  as  part  of  that  hopeless  gloom 
thai  was  to  overshadow  his  course.  And  then 
with  a  sort  of  relief,  and  even  a  little  excitement, 
he  would  withdraw  himself  into  his  study,  to  try 
and  forget  every  thing  in  the  details  of  the  little 
delicate  negotiation. 

On  the  Sunday,  the  captain's  figure  was  seen 
limping  up  at  half-past  five  o'clock.  He  made  the 
third  at  the  little  table ;  and  though  he  had  no 
American  smartness,  not  even  sharpness,  he  had 
that  surprising  instinct — almost  as  good — which 
comes  of  unselfish  interest  in,   and  concern  for, 
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otliers.  Several  times  he  was  looking  wistfully 
from  one  to  the  other.  Perhaps  he  saw  the  con- 
straint. After  she  was  gone  up,  he  said  to  his 
friend,  '^  My  dear  Tillotson,  what  is  all  this  ? 
There  is  something,  now — you  won't  be  angry 
with  me — between  you  and  our  little  girl." 

"  My  dear  captain,"  said  Mr.  Tillotson,  laying 
his  hand  upon  his  sleeve,  "  angry  with  you !  or 
make  a  mystery  with  you  !  No,"  he  added,  with 
a,  sigh,  ''  there  is  nothing  beyond  the  old,  old 
story,  that  every  thing  I  attempt  turns  out  wrong. 
Poor  child  !     'Tis  a  pity  for  her  /" 

"For  herP^  said  the  captain,  with  affected 
eagerness.  "  The  best  thing  that  could  hajDpen 
her.  My  dear  friend,  will  you  trust  Tom — old 
Tom,  who  has  seen  a  bit  of  life  ?  This  is  all  ill 
the  regular  course.  I've  seen  many  a  girl,  and 
many  a  married  girl ;  and  just  for  the  first,  you 
know,  we  must  let  them  have  their  little  airs  and 
ways,  the  creatures  !  And  goodness  me,  Tillotson, 
when  we  think  of  all  they  must  go  through  from 
the  post,  and  how  gently  they  take  every  thing, 
when  some  of  us  get  out  of  hum.our  if  a  satin  stock 
is  a  little  too  stiff!  Why,  I  suppose  now,"  added 
the  captain,  philosoj^hically,  "  if  she  didnt  go  on  a 
little,  it  would  be  unnatural — quite  unnatural." 

Again  Mr.  Tillotson  put  his  hand  on  the  cufF 
of  the  other.     "  My  dear  captain,"  he  said,  "  you 
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are  too  good  for  us  here  !  But  I  have  no  secrets 
from  you.  The  truth  is  this,  the  whole  has  been 
a  mistake — a  miserable  mistake.  And  I  must 
resign  myself  to  it." 

An  exj)ression  of  painful  conviction  came  into 
the  captain's  face,  to  be  replaced  in  a  second  by 
one  of  joyous  alacrity.  "  Ah,  Tillotson,"  he  said, 
"  my  dear  friend,  you  are  not  an  old  boy,  like 
me  ;  and  though  you  could  buy  and  sell  Tom  over 
and  over  again  in  business,  still  he  has  picked  up  a 
thing  or  two  about  the  girls.  God  bless  me  !  All 
I  saw  in  Paris  !"  (And  this  gentle,  loyal,  and 
most  upright  gentleman — which,  indeed,  he  was 
in  all  things — seemed  for  the  moment  to  hint  that 
his  experience  with  ladies  had  been  of  a  wild  and 
desperate  sort.)  "  Ah,  the  creature  !"  he  went  on, 
"  this  is  only  her  little  way  of  showing  her  love. 
Why,  I  saw  Hilyar  in  Paris,  with  as  elegant  a 
woman  as  you  ever  came  across,  dressed  just  like 
a  lady,  and  she  went  over  and  over  again  with  all 
that,  until  I  thought  poor  Hilyar  would  have 
gone  mad.  It's  just  her  little  way.  They  like 
just  to  show  their  pride.  Why,  I  know  it,  Tillot- 
son. She  dotes  on  you.  And  why  not  ?  A  fine 
soldier-like  looking  young  fellow." 

Mr.  Tillotson  smiled  sadly.  "  Ah,  that's  just 
it !"  he  said.  "  There  was  the  mistake.  She 
should  have  had  a  fine  soldier-Hke  young  fellow, 
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as  you  describe  him,  and  not  an  ancient  dried-up 
old  Ledger  like  myself.  No  matter,"  he  said,  see- 
ing the  captain's  face  lengthening,  "  I  suppose  you 
are  right,  and  that  it  will  all  come  round  in 
time." 

"  To  be  sure  it  will,"  said  his  friend,  joyfully ; 
"  and  Tom  tells  you  so.  I  wish  she  was  rid  of 
that  little  cough,  though  ;  she  has  it  too  long — eh, 
Tillotson  ?  Do  you  know  what  I  was  thinking  of 
durino^  dinner  ?  Just  bringino;  in  our  o^ood  doctor 
(who  is  very  fond  of  her,  I  can  tell  you).  All  in 
a  friendly  way,  as  if  for  a  visit." 

"  Do— do,"  said  Mr.  Tillotson,  eagerly.  "  You 
can  say  it  to  her,  you  know."  (Again  a  little  pain 
came  into  the  captain's  face.) 

The  next  day  the  doctor's  carriage  drove  up^ 
and  he  dropped  in,  in  his  friendly  way.  "  Come 
to  see  you,"  he  said,  noisily.  "  Passing  by  the 
top  of  the  street — sudden  instinct,  and  little  inspir- 
ation— had  to  shriek  to  my  fellow  (there  was  a 
train  of  coal  waggons  passing)  to  turn  down. 
Well,  and  how  are  we — how  is  our  little  chest? 
Do  you  recollect  the  night  you  got  me  away  from 
my  dinner  ?  0,  ho  !"  And  the  doctor  laid  his 
finger  knowingly  on  the  side  of  his  nose. 

But  a  "  tightness"  had  come  upon  the  mouth 
of  the  little  lady,  and  a  sort  of  bitter  smile.  "  0, 
that  is  all  so  long  ago,"  she  said. 
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^^  Well,  but  how  are  we  ?"  he  said.  "  I  want 
to  know  how  we  are  getting  on  ?" 

"0,  excellently,"  she  answered— "  perfectly 
well.  Never  was  better,  doctor,  either  in  health 
or  spirits." 

"  No,  no,"  he  said.  "  I  heard  you  cough  as  I 
came  upstairs.  Sit  down.  I  want  to  see  our 
chest." 

"  0,  sir  !"  she  said,  with  a  sort  of  bitterness 
that  puzzled  him,  "  I  suj)pose  they  sent  you  to  me  ? 
I  understand  all  these  stratagems.  1  am  sure  it  is 
very  kind  of  you  ;  but  really  I  don't  want " 

"  No  matter,"  he  said,  gravely.  "As  I  am 
here,  I  may  as  well  hear  how  you  are."  He  had 
an  authoritative  manner  she  could  not  resist,  and 
submitted. 

But  he  told  at  a  dinner-party  that  very  day, 
that  as  for  women  they  were  as  bad  as  Hebrew, 
and  that  there  was  a  little  chit  whom  he  might  have 
taken  on  his  knee  a  month  ago,  but  who  was  quite 
upset  by  being  well  married,  and  whose  airs  were 
the  most  amusing  thing  in  the  world.  "  And 
only  that  this  poor  httle  soul  has  just  '  a  touch  of 
consumption'  on  her  little  chest  that  she  must  look 
after,  I  should  have  set  her  down  a  bit.  By  the 
way,"  continued  the  doctor,  "  I  could  tell  you  a 
good  little  story  about  that  very  little  woman.  I 
had  a  few  friends  to  dinner,  and  you  know  my  in- 
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flexible  rule  is,  once  tlie  covers  are  off,  &c.  &c." 
And  he  proceeded  to  tell — and  tell  very  well — that 
little  history  of  our  little  lady's  visit,  which  the 
reader  may  perhaps  recollect. 

But  the  doctor  had  seen  the  captain  that 
evening  also.  *^  Well,  doctor!"  said  the  cap- 
tain, with  a  world  of  wistfulness  in  his  face. 
He  had  a  sacred  reverence  for  these  mystery 
men. 

"  Well,"  said  the  doctor,  "  she  is  very  fair. 
Nothing  very  wrong  as  yet.  But  I  tell  you 
this,  she  shouldn't  stay  here  this  winter." 

'^  Good  gracious !"  said  the  captain,  remon- 
strating, as  if  the  matter  rested  with  the  doctor. 
"  Surely  you  wouldn't !  Sir  Duncan.  You  see, 
the  husband's  business — ^you  see.  I  know  my* 
self  he  daren't  stir,  doctor.  A  great  house. 
And  if  you  could  manage  it — " 

"  Well,  I  only  say  what  I  would  do  to  my 
daughter.  She  shouldn't  be  away  from  Mentone 
an  hour;  or  else  keep  her  all  the  winter  in  a 
glass  box,  hermetically  sealed,  you  know,  which 
you  won't  do,  my  dear  captain  ;  for  I  should  say 
my  young  lady  had  a  little  will  of  her  own."  He 
was  still  a  little  nettled,  this  good-natured  doctor, 
at  the  manner  in  which  his  paternal  advances  had 
been  received. 

The  captain  went  his  way  sadly  troubled,  and 
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repeating  "  God  bless  my  soul !"  many  times, 
and  came  back  to  the  house,  hoping  to  find  Mr. 
Tillotscn.  But  he  found  the  young  mistress  of 
the  house  instead.  "  And  how  do  you  feel  to- 
day, dear?"  he  said. 

She  laughed.  ""  I  must  be  dreadfully  ill," 
she  said.  "  He  sent  a  doctor  to  me.  Wasn't 
it  kind?" 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  "just  like  him.  He's  always 
thinking  of  something  about  you.  Poor  Tillot- 
son,  with  all  his  -business,  my  dear,  he  is  very 
fond  of  you — ^he  is  indeed.  Eh?  now?"  (This 
was  said  with  the  wistful  look,  as  if  putting  a 
question.) 

She  laughed  a  little  laugh.  "He  is  very 
anxious  about  me  indeed,"  she  said.  "Most 
naturally.  I  remember  this  doctor  said  before 
our  mairiage  that  I  was  a  little  consumptive. 
No  wonder  he  is  getting  impatient." 

The  captain  took  her  hand  gravely.  "  My 
dear  little  child,"  he  said,  "you  know  old  Tom 
loves  you,  and  always  has  loved  you.  You  won't 
mind  what  he  says.  Now  what  is  this?  I  de- 
clare to  Heaven,"  he  added,  with  fervour,  "if 
you  only  heard  the  way  he  spoke  of  you  last 
Sunday — I  declare  it  quite  went  to  my  heart !" 

"0,  of  course,"  said  she,  "  nunkey.  I  un- 
derstand all  that.     I  know  what  it  means.     But, 
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nunkey,  do  I  complain — do  I  say  any  thing? 
Of  course  he  hkes  me,  and  I  like  him,  of  course, 
also.  And  do  you  know  what  I  mean  to  do  this 
winter,  nunkey?"  she  added,  wistfully. 

"  That's  right,"  he  said,  eagerly.  '^  Give  me 
the  hand  for  that !  I  like  to  hear  a  fine  pretty 
young  woman  talk  in  this  way.  Of  course  you 
like  him.  Well,  and  what  are  you  to  do  this 
winter?" 

"  I  mean  to  go  out  a  great  deal,"  she  an- 
swered, "  this  winter.  I  want  to  see  life — to 
enjoy  myself.  Why  should  I  be  shut  up  here  ? 
He  doesn't  care  for  it,  of  course.  He  likes  his 
ledgers,  or  other  things  he  loves.  Why  should 
I  be  sacrificed,  nunkey?  I  shall  go  out  and 
dance  every,  evety  night.  0,  I  should  so  like  it  !'^ 
Alarm  came  into  the  captain's  face.  '^  For 
God's  sake,  no  !"  he  said,  "  don't  think  of  that ! 
My  dear  child,  you  should  be  kept  shut  up,  or 
else  sent  away  to  a  warm  climate.  Upon  my 
honour  and  word  and  credit  Sir  Duncan  said 
that !" 

"Ah,  I  daresay,"  she  answered,  excited.  "  Of 

course   he   speaks  as    they  wish   him  to   speak. 

Between  them  all,  they  would  be  glad  to  shut  me 

up,  nunkey — put  me  by  for  ever,  and  make  room 

for  some  one  else." 

"My   God!"  said   the   captain.      "ITo,  that 
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doctor  loves  you  like  his  own  daughter.  I  know 
you're  not  to  do  it — not  to  think  of  it.  The  doctor 
said  so.     Why,  you'd  kill  yourself!" 

"  What  a  misfortune  that  would  be !"  she 
said.  "  Wouldn't  there  be  weeping  and  sorrow ! 
But  I  am  determined,  nunkey.  I  suppose  I 
didn't  marry  to  be  shut  up  in  a  jail !" 

"  All  I  can  say,  my  dear  child,"  went  on  the 
captain,  in  real  alarm,  "you'll  be  in  your  grave 
before  a  week.  Indeed,  if  you  knew  what  the 
doctor  said — that  you  shouldn't  even  be  here  this 

winter But  you   mustn't  think  of  that  going 

out  in  the  winter.     Promise  me." 

"  So  they  would  shut  me  uj),"  she  answered, 
"or  send  me  out  of  the  country?  Well,  per- 
haps tliey  are  right.  Ah,  nunkey;  you  are  my 
only  friend !     Give  me  a  kiss." 

The  captain  enfolded  her  in  his  honest  arms. 
"  My  dear  little  girl,"  he  said,  "  get  all  these 
notions  out  of  your  poor  head.  And  if  Tom  can 
help  you  in  any  way — " 

He  went  his  "way,  not  knowmg  what  to  make 
of  the  business,  but  arriving  at  this  conclusion, 
^^  that  Tom  was  an  old  botch,  and  always  put 
his  stupid  old  lame  leg  in  it  whenever  he  in- 
terfered." But  his  true  conviction  was,  that 
^'  women,  the  creatures !  had  their  little  ways 
of  their  own,  and  took  their  little  humours,  God 
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bless  them  !  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  indica- 
tions of  affection."  And  then  he  thought  of 
"  Williams"  (Tom — now  governor  of  a  Scotch 
fort),  whose  "  girl"  used  to  cry  and  come  to  the 
barracks,  and  break  all  the  furniture.  ^^And  I 
know,"  thought  the  honest  captain,  "never  girl 
loved  a  man  more  than  she  did."  He  was  sure, 
therefore,  it  would  all  come  right. 


VOL.    II. 


CHAPTEE  YIL 

MR.  TILNEY  SETS  MATTERS  RIGHT. 

Meanwhile,  Mr.  Tillotson,  with  mucli  excite- 
ment, was  proceeding  in  those  dehcate  negotia- 
tions. The  board  of  the  Foncier  seemed  to  be 
sitting  in  permanence.  A  Mr.  Moxon  was  secre- 
tary to  the  faihng  company,  and  to  him  the  first 
approaches  were  made. 

Mr.  Tillotson  was  not  o-fficially  known  in  the 
City  as  yet,  and  might  be  accepted  as  a  sort  of 
neutral.  He  was  eminently,  therefore,  the  fittest 
person  to  begin  the  matter.  He  also  knew  tliis 
Moxon  a  little,  had  met  him  once  or  twice  at 
dinner. 

He  began  with  great  caution.  '^You  will 
sound  him,  sound  him,  sound  him,"  repeated 
Mr.  Bowater,  speaking  of  Moxon  as  if  he  were  a 
melodious  bell.  "  Sound  him  gently,  you  know. 
That's  the  plan.     Feel  our  way." 

But  Moxon,  without  much  sounding,  entered 
into  the  scheme  readily ;  actually  and  with  some 
eagerness  proposed  the  thing  himself.     There  was 
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great  excitement  at  the  office  when  Mr.  Tillotson 
announced  this  simple  result. 

"I  always  told  you,"  said  Mr.  Bowater,, 
^'  that  there  was  a  latent  fund  of  diplomacy  in 
Tillotson.  He'll  checkmate  us  all  round  one  of 
these  days." 

Mr.  Tillotson,  however,  disclaimed  all  these 
compliments,  and  told  exactly  how  the  matter 
was.     But  Mr.  Bowater  shook  his  head. 

"  Of  course,  of  course  !  Always  the  way. 
You  clever  diplomatists  never  admit  you  are 
clever." 

It  seemed,  indeed,  likely  to  become  only  too 
simple.  The  failing  office  was  eager  to  clutch  at 
this  chance  of  safety,  and  amalgamate  on  hand- 
some terms. 

''  You  see,"  said  Mr.  Bowater,  "it  is  now 
merely  a  matter  of  detail." 

Tliey  were  sitting  one  morning  arranging  this 
mere  matter  of  "  detail,"  when  the  secretary  burst 
in,  in  a  strange  state  of  excitement.  "  I  knew 
it,"Jie  said.  "Iliad  a  presentiment  of  this.  It 
is  all  up." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?"  said  [Mr.^Bowater, 
aghast. 

"  All  up,"  continued  the  other,  "  and  infernal 
shabby  too.  The  General  has  got'at  them."  (Tliis 
was  the  office,  not  an  officer  in  the  army.) 
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Mr.  Bowater  fell  back  in  his  chair.  "  That 
rascal  Dundee !"  he  said. 

But  the  secretary,  Woods  Marshall,  was  fore- 
most as  a  sort  of  intriguinp;  demon.  "  Dundee  ?" 
he  said.  ^*  Nonsense  !  He  hasn't  '  gumption' 
for  such  a  thing.  It  is  all  that  crawling,  creep- 
ing, mean  fellow,  Woods  Marshall.  I  knew  he 
would  poke  himself  into  this." 

"I  thought,  Tillotson,"  said  Mr.  Bowater,  a 
little  reproachfully,  ''  you  would  have  looked  to 
all  this." 

'^  That  scoundrel !"  said  the  secretary,  think- 
ing of  the  other  secretary. 

It  was,  indeed,  true.  The  General  Finance 
had  hunted  out  their  secret,  and  the  London 
Loan,  like  a  passee  coquette,  stood  simpering 
and  ogling  her  two  financial  admirers.  An  air 
of  despondency  fell  on  the  board.  "  We  must 
begin  all  again,"  said  one. 

''  No  use  in  tJiat,''^  said  Mr.  Bowater,  hope- 
lessly. ''  It  comes  to  a  mere  matter  of  bidding. 
Those  rascals  will  outbid  us,  out  of  mere  spite." 

Mr.  Tillotson's  eyes  were  kindling.  He  felt 
a  sort  of  spirit  rising  within  him.  "  As  I  have 
undertaken  this  matter,"  he  said,  "  I  will  carry 
it  through.  All  I  ask  is  time.  Will  you  give 
me  time  ?" 

"  Certainly,  my  dear  friend,"  said  the  chair- 
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man.     ^^And  you'll  do  it  too,   Tillotson.     I  am 
very  glad  to  hear  you  take  this  tone.     Very." 

"  That  scoundi'el !"    muttered   the    secretary,, 
whose  thoughts  were  far  away. 

Mr.  Tillotson  went  home.  Another  man  would 
have  tried  all  manner  of  little  intrigues  in  the 
business.  But  that  was  not  his  character.  He 
took  a  straighter  road ;  skilfully  planned,  but  not 
underhand.  He  shut  himself  up  into  his  little 
council-room  to  think.  Before  an  hour  was  out 
he  had  mapped  out  a  whole  plan.  The  policy 
he  saw  at  once  was  a  '''  waiting"  and  "  in- 
different" one.  To  this,  too,  he  was  drawn  by 
the  reflection  that  a  bargain  based  on  ''  out- 
bidding" and  competition  would  be  injurious, 
and  that  the  business  of  the  London  Loan  was 
not  worth  any  serious  sacrifice.  Next  day,  there- 
fore, when  he  saw  Mr.  Moxon,  who  came  to  him 
himself,  with  a  mixed  air  of  sham  regret  and 
complacency,  to  tell  him  that  they  had  received 
proposals  from  another  office  ''  of  very  high  stand- 
ing," Mr.  Tillotson  told  him  quietly  that  they 
withdrew  for  the  present.  "  But,"  added  he, 
with  an  earnestness  that  was  quite  natural,  "  if 
you  should  break  off"  with  them,  we  shall  be  glad 
to  renew  negotiations." 

Mr,  Moxon  was  taken  a  little  "  aback,"  and 
went  his  way  wondering.     He  saw  that  his  policy 
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was  to  close  at  once  with  the  other  office.  But 
Woods  Marshall,  mystified  at  first  by  this  eager- 
ness, held  back  a  little,  for  one  of  the  principles 
that  guided  Woods  Marshall's  office  life  was, 
"  whenever  you  see  a  man  eager ^  always  suspect 
something  ;''^  and  in  a  day  or  two,  by  his  private 
inquiries,  had  discovered  that  the  Foncier  had 
"  drawn  off."  Thus,  as  a  matter  of  course,  was 
laid  the  basis  of  all  the  formal  coquetting  of 
diplomacy,  a  studied  inaction  and  indifference, 
producing  an  artificial  and  simulated  coldness, 
and  almost  resentment,  which  in  its  turn  brought 
on  a  renewed  intercourse.  And  all  this  time — it 
spread  over  some  weeks — Mr.  Tillotson  and  his 
house  "  lay  by,"  waiting  the  proper  moment 
which  he  knew  would  surely  come. 

He  was  wholly  absorbed  in  it.  He  was  almost 
in  a  state  of  feverish  anxiety.  A  few  months 
before  he  could  not  have  believed  that  he  could 
have  taken  such  an  interest  in  mortal  concerns. 
But  it  was  something,  and  took  off  his  thoughts. 

More  than  a  fortnight  had  gone  by,  and  then 
Mr.  Bowater  and  his  secretary  began  to  have 
forebodings.  "  I  think,  Tillotson,"  he  said, 
"  this  is  going  too  far.  They  are  beginning  to 
take  us  at  our  word.  I  have  great  confidence 
in  your  clearness  of  vision,  but  still  I  think — " 

"  I  agree  with  Mr.  Bowater,"  said  the  secre- 
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tary,  "  and  really,  if  tliat  scoundrel  Woods  was 
to  get  through  this,  it  would  be  outrageous. 
We  might  as  well  shut  up.  It  is  disreputable 
that  a  rascal  of  that  sort — " 

As  another  and  another  day  went  by,  they 
grew  more  pressing.  At  last  a  rumour  reached 
the  office  that  all  had  been  concluded,  and  that 
the  business  of  the  London  Loan  had  been  finally 
transferred.  At  this  piece  of  news  all  confidence 
in  their  envoy  seemed  to  be  lost. 

"  We  had  better  take  the  matter  up  om'selves, 
Tillotson,"  said  Mr.  Bowater.  "  You  were  a  httle 
out,  you  see.  I  told  you  so.  The  best  judgment 
among  us  may  go  astray.  I  am  sorry  about  this, 
for  here  is  a  fine  chance  thrown  away.  We  rested 
entirely  on  you." 

Wakened  up  into  the  old  fire  and  enthusiasm 
which  was,  indeed,  his  real  character,  Mr.  Til- 
lotson protested  eagerly  and  earnestly;  begged, 
almost  implored,  for  a  little  more  delay — say  a 
day  or  two  even — and  conjured  them  to  leave  the 
matter  still  to  him.  He  was  so  earnest  and  so  elo- 
quent, that  he  imparted  some  of  his  confidence  to 
the  others,  and  after  some  grudging  protest  on  the 
part  of  the  secretary,  he  obtained  a  grace  of  a 
couple  of  days  more. 

FuU  of  eagerness,  and  now  of  anxiety,  he  went 
home  in  a  strange  flutter.     Several  times  he  al- 
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most  smiled  at  liimself.  "  Why  should  I,"  he 
said,  "take  an  interest  in  such  a  wretched  in- 
trigue as  this?"  But  he  did  take  the  interest, 
and,  more  than  that,  he  found  it  absorbing  all  his 
thoughts. 

But  on  that  day,  while  Mr.  Tillotson  was  en- 
grossed with  this  exciting  business,  young  Mrs. 
Tillotson  had  an  unexpected  visitor.  Mr.  Tilney 
called  and  stayed  in  the  hall  while  his  name  was 
sent  up.  It  was  Mr.  Tilney,  nearly  approaching 
the  older  Tilney— the  Tilney  that  had  "  raUied" 
ladies,  and  took  enjoyment  in  life  and  what  was 
going  on  in  the  world,  and  who  was  so  exube- 
rantly grateful  to  Providence  for  any  little  bless- 
ings that  had  been  showered  upon  him.  "  I  ha\'e 
had  some  rubs,"  he  often  said  to  his  friends — 
"  some  rubs.  But  it  is  good  for  us.  Those  that 
are  well  chastened,  we  are  told,  are  most  loved. 
I  take  it  to  be  a  very  fair  world  on  the  whole ;  I 
do  indeed." 

"  Just  take  my  card  up,"  he  said  to  the  ser- 
vant. "  Mr.  Tilney,  you  know.  I  almost  made 
sure  you  would  have  had  him  back  from  business 
by  this  time." 

Young  Mrs.  Tillotson's  first  impulse  was  to 
send  down  word  that  she  was  not  at  home.  But 
she  recollected  the  name,  and  what  associations 
were  connected  with  it ;  and  very  eagerly  she  sent 
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back  word  that  she  hoped  Mr.  Tihiey  would 
walk  up. 

Mr.  Tilney  entered,  smiling,  and  with  lofty 
welcome,  as  if  it  were  his  house.  "  So  glad,"  he 
said — "  so  very  glad.  Now  this  is  what  I  call  an 
opportunity."  And  he  reached  over  a  Lilliputian 
chair,  which  creaked  and  cracked  as  he  laid  down 
his  long  figure  in  it.  "  They  make  these  things," 
he  said,  looking  over  his  shoulder  at  it,  "  all  for 
show,  you  know.  A  breath  destroys  'em,  as  a 
breath  can — ^what  d'ye  call  'em?  They  run  'em 
up,  you  see.  God  bless  me  !  the  days  of  the  good 
old  costly  furniture — fine  work,  ma'am.  There 
Avas  Darby  and  Minifer,  who  had  any  furniture 
that  was  wanted  for  the  palace.  And  noble  work 
it  was;  would  support  elephants." 

The  little  lady  was  very  excited  and  eager  in 
her  manner.  "  You  recollect  the  day  we  met  you 
at  the  court,"  she  said.  '^  I  was  the  poor  beaten 
appellant — is  not  that  the  word?" 

"  Capital,  Mrs.  Tillotson,  and  quite  right. 
There  are  phrases  in  the  i)rofession.  That  wild 
fellow,  Ross,  now  aboard  ship,  they  call  him  re- 
spondent. As  for  the  court,  I  am  not  sure  exactly 
— query.  Court  oi  Appellate  Jurisdiction — query, 
Criminal  Appeal,  with  power  to  form  a  quorum,  or 
add  to  their  number.  Certainly  with  power  to 
form  a  quorum  ;  but  really " 
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Mi's.  Tillotson  interrupted  him  eagerly  :  "  And 
how  are  they  all  at  home  ?  Mrs.  Tinley,  and  your 
daughters,  and  Miss — Miss ?" 

"  Millwood,  Millwood,"  said  he.  "  They  are 
pretty  well,  thank  you — much  obliged  to  you. 
Mrs.  Tilney  has  been  suffering  from  the  bronchitis. 
Miss  Millwood — Ada — she  never  is  ill,  somehow. 
A  very  wonderful  person,  altogether." 

"  Yes,"  said  the  httle  lady,  very  anxiously. 

"  Yes,"  said  Mr.  Tilney,  in  a  dreamy  way, 
with  his  eyes  half  closed.  "  She's  a  woman,  you 
know,  that  you  might  walk  from  this,  say  to — say 
to — 0  let  me  see  ! — to  Lamb's  Conduit- street ; 
yes,  without  meeting  another  like  her.  And  I  do 
assure  you,  her  little  history  might  be  written  in  a 
book.  Komance  up  and  down;  take  it  in  any 
way,  romance  still.     Ask  Tillotson !" 

"  Ah,  to  be  sure,"  said  she,  her  breath  coming 
and  going.     "  Just  as  you  say." 

"  Just  as  I  say,"  he  repeated.  '^  Tillotson  has 
told  it  you  again  and  again.  Of  course  he  has. 
Why,  there's  Ross ;  the  man  would  put  his  eyes 
upon  sticks  together  to  get  her.  Romance  again, 
up  and  down  the  middle,  you  see." 

"Would  he,"  she  asked,  with  extraordinary 
interest;  "  but  why ?" 

"  Ah,  why  !  You  see  there  are  wheels  on  top 
•of  wheels.     A  very  remarkable  girl,  I  assure  you. 
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I  might  begin  now,  sitting  in  this  very  chair" 
(which  gave  a  loud  crack,  and  received  a  look  of 
remonstrance  from  the  sitter),  "  and  not  be  done 
before  to-morrow,  telling  all  that  occurred  in  that 
little  town.  It  might  be  put  in  three  volumes 
octavo,  large  print,  and  double  columns." 

"Yes?"  she  said. 

"  I  daresay  you  have  many  a  laugh  with  yom* 
husband  over  all  that.  I  know  you  have,  my  dear. 
I  and  the  present  Mrs.  Tilney  used  to  have,  long 
ago — she  rallying  me  upon  a  certain  maid  of  hon- 
our." (It  was,  indeed,  very  long  ago.  Mrs.  Tilney 
was  not  likely  to  take  the  trouble  of  rallying  him 
now.)  "I  don't  wonder  he  was  struck — a  man 
coming  down  in  that  way,  and  not  a  soul  to  stir 
him  up." 

"  Tell  me  about  that,"  she  said,  eagerly — "  all 
about  it.     I  am  dying  to  know." 

Mr.  Tilney  shook  his  head.  "Ah,  no!"  he 
said ;  "  no,  no.  Scarcely,  I  think.  Tliese  were 
bachelor  days,  and  it  ain't  fair,  you  know.  I  re- 
member the  Dook  saying  to  me,  ^When  a  lad 
marries,  Tilney,  he  cuts  the  bachelor  adrift !'  You 
know  he  was  bred  to  the  sea,  and  spoke  in  that 
way.     The  Sailor  Dook  he  was  always  called." 

Full  of  feverish  anxiety  to  know  more,  with 
strained  eyes  and  flushed  cheeks,  the  little  lady 
said  again  :  "  0,  you  must  tell  me."      Then,  be- 
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coming  a  little  hyi^ocritical,  she  added,  with  a  con-- 
iidential  look,  "  In  fact,  I  know  it  all  already  ; 
that  is,  nearly  all." 

"  Ah  !  I  see,"  said  Mr.  Tilney,  "  a  little  fun  I 
Want  to  rally  him  in  the  long  evenings !  I  know. 
There  was  Lady  Mary  Jennings,  who  had  been 
maid  of  honour,  and  married  well " 

"  And  so  he  actually,"  she  said,  with  a  look  of 
strained  anxiety  that  would  have  startled  any  one 
less  preoccupied  with  his  reminiscences  than  Mr. 
Tilney ,  ' '  proposed  for  her  ?"  (Wistful  eyes  waited 
for  the  answer.) 

""  Dear  me !"  said  Mr.  Tilney,  his  eyes  still 
dreamily  on  the  top  of  the  mirror.  "  How  that 
Jennins^s's  business  all  comes  back  to  me  now — the 
little  room,  and  Jennings  taking  me  by  the  button 
— dear,  dear !  Proposed  for  Ada  !  0  yes  !  And 
to  this  hour  I  never  knew,"  added  Mr.  Tilney, 
wdth  great  deliberation,  "why  she  would  not  have 
him ;  Tillotson,  he  was  very  hot  on  it.  Just  rally 
him  a  little  to-day  as  the  decanter  goes  round." 

She  forced  a  laugh.  It  was  surprising  that 
one  so  trained  in  the  world  as  he  was  could  ^not 
see  the  true  state  of  things.  And  yet  this  little 
lady,  absorbed  as  she  was  in  her  great  trouble, 
could  notice  the  fond  and  longing  stress  he  laid 
upon  the  word  "  decanter."  "  You  must  take 
something,  Mr.  Tilney,"  she  said,  with  a  sort  of 
coquetry,  "  after  your  walli." 
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He  put  up  his  hands  in  faint  protest.  "  No, 
no — not  for  me."  (Yet  it  could  be  for  no  one 
else.) 

^'  There,  I  have  rung !"  she  said. 

Absently  helping  himself,  Mr.  Tilney  came 
back,  of  his  own  accord,  to  the  subject.  ^'  Dear 
me !  the  hours  we  spent  in  that  town.  He  was 
with  us,  Tillotson  was,  in  and  out  every  hour  of 
the  day :  like  a  dog,  I  may  say.  Did  what  he 
liked.  Came  and  Avent  and  nobody  asked  ques- 
tions. Just  put  it  to  him  after  dinner — ha,  ha ! 
There  was  the  old  cathedral  there,  a  noble  pile, 
lifting  its  tall  head  and  lying  there.  He  was  un 
commonly  fond  of  going  with  us — ha,  ha!  (Thank 
you  !  Now  realli/  no  more  after  this  07ie.)  Lifts 
its  tall  head.  Dear  me !  the  peaceful  innocent ' 
hours  I  have  spent  there.  I  always  felt  good,  and 
wiser,  and  better." 

Mr.  Tilney,  almost  fascinated  by  the  retrospect, 
was  readily  led  on  to  give  many  particulars  of 
those  innocent  days,  and  was  greatly  amused  as  he 
dwelt  on  what  he  called  ^'  this  early  amour  of  our 
friend."  There  was  the  cricket  and  the  little  par- 
ties. He  finally  rose  to  go  in  great  good  humour. 
^^  I  have  really  spent  a  most  delightful  afternoon. 
You  must  look  after  that  cough  of  yours.  I  assure 
you  there  was  a  young  slip  of  a  girl,  daughter  of 
Lord   Rufus   Hill,    captain  of  one   of  the   royal 
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yachts,  literally  snipped  off  like  a  geranium  before 

you  could "  and  not  finding  a  striking  action 

readily,  lie  had  to  put  in,  "  look  about  you.  I'll 
look  in  again  some  afternoon.  We  are  all  coming 
to  town  presently.  We  are  too  mucli  at  the  back 
of  Godspeed.  We  want  to  see  our  friends  more. 
So  good-bye — good-hjQ  !" 

He  went  his  way  greatly  satisfied.  Mrs.  Til- 
lotson  sat  long  with  her  eyes  on  the  ground,  medi- 
tating. The  cough  did,  indeed,  come  very  often, 
but  she  did  not  heed  it  much.  So  the  CA^ening 
passed  by,  and  the  cold  meeting  between  the  wife 
and  the  husband  returned  from  business  (so  full  of 
Ms  negotiations  that  he  did  not  notice  the  strange 
look  in  her  face  and  her  compressed  lips),  and  the 
dinner.  And  then  the  lamps  were  lit,  and  the 
night  set  in. 

He  was  sitting,  as  Avas  his  custom,  in  his  study, 
fretting  a  little  impatiently,  and  wishing  he  had 
never  undertaken  the  responsibility  of  the  negotia- 
tion. As  he  sat  and  pondered  over  this  matter,  he 
heard  the  faint  cough  of  the  little  lady  upstairs  re- 
curring frequently  and  almost  at  settled  intervals. 
She  was  sitting  as  she  almost  always  sat  during 
the  long  evenings,  alone.  He  had  often  begged 
that  she  would  have  Miss  Diamond  with  her  as  a 
companion,  but  she  had  steadily  declined.  The 
little  lady  seemed  to  hint  at  a  bitter  grievance. 
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"  0  no,"  she  said;  "  it  is  better  as  it  is.  She 
would  perhaps  be  found  to  come  too  often.  Would 
you  mind  staying  a  moment,  as  I  want  to  speak  to 
you?" 

A  little  wondering,  he  sat  down,  and  said 
kindly,  and  with  warmth,  "  What  is  it?  Tell  me 
now.     This  is  what  I  like." 

She  coughed  again  in  the  same  odd  way.  "  I 
am  not  well,"  she  went  on,  ''  and  I  do  not  get 
better.  Somehow,  the  air  of  this  place  does  not 
suit  me.  Even  the  doctor  says  that  the  winter 
that  is  coming  on  will  be  severe;  and  I  assure 
you  I  do  not  want  to  make  much  of  a  trifle  (and 
you  can  ask  uncle,  for  he  told  him  so  too),  but 
he  says  I  ought  to  go  to  some  warm  climate  for 
the  winter.  I  feel  great  pains  sometimes,  indeed 
I  do." 

He  started  up.  "  Good  Heavens !  why  was 
I  not  told  this  before?  Surely  you  must  have 
known  that  any  thing  you  wished  would  be  done, 
and  that — " 

"  Any  thing  I  wished  !  ISTo,  I  did  not  know 
f/iaif,"  she  said,  almost  scornfully. 

He  looked  at  her.  "  What  does  this  mean  ? 
What  wrong  has  been  done  to  you  ?  Explain  it 
now,  and  have  done  with  it  for  ever  !" 

She  grew  cold  in  a  moment.  "  What  I  mean 
is,"  she  said,  "  I  want  to  go  away.     As  I  say,  my 
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chest  is  very  weak  indeed,  and  I  am  sure  would 
not  bear  the  coming:  winter.  It  is  not  much  to 
ask.  I  would  not  say  so,  only  the  doctor  says  so. 
I  would  not,  indeed." 

'^  Of  course,"  said  he.  "  Why  not?  Your 
life  before  every  thing.  Surely  you'll  do  me  the 
justice  to  say  I  would  do  any  thing  you  should 
require.  Where  would  you  wish  we  should  go — 
to  Nice  ?  Just  at  this  moment  I  have  a  serious 
affair  on  hand,  but  in  a  fortnight — " 

'^  0,"  she  said,  "  don't  be  alarmed.  I  shall 
inconvenience  no  one.  You  could  not  leave  busi- 
ness. I  am  not  so  selfish  as  to  require  it.  Dear 
Miss  Diamond  will  come  with  me,  and  darling 
nunkey,  if  I  ask  him.  He  will  be  delighted,  I  know." 

"  I  can  go  in  ten  days,"  said  he,  reflecting, 
"  I  am  sure  I  can  manage  it. 

^^  Then  I  shall  stay  here  for  the  winter,"  she 
said.  '^  I  would  not  have  the  duty  put  on  me  of 
breaking  up  your  business.  I  am  sure  the  doctor 
is  only  an  alarmist.  I  shall  do  very  well,  I  knoAV, 
and  am  quite  strong  enough." 

^^  Just  as  you  please,"  said  he,  with  a  sigh; 
*^  all  I  can  say  is,  and  I  say  so  most  earnestly  and 
truthfully,  I  will  do  any  thing  that  will  suit  your 
wishes.     Use  me  in  any  way  you  wish." 

"  Then  I  wish  to  go  away  to  Mentone  for  the 
winter,"  she  said  hastily,  "  and  to  go  with — with 
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Miss  Diamond  and  nunkey,  and  I  don't  want  to 
interfere  with  your  business." 

"  Very  well,"  lie  said;  "  then  I  shall  make  no 
opposition,  and  help  you  in  every  way.  Of  course 
I  must  not  stand  in  the  way  of  your  health.  Still, 
perhaps  a  little  later  I  can  join  you." 

"  After  your  business  is  done?"  she  answered, 
in  the  same  tone ;  "  no,  no,  you  must  stay  here, 
and  have  the  full  benefit  of  my  absence  T 

He  looked  at  her  again  with  an  almost  pitying 
expression,  said  not  a  word  more,  then  turned 
hastily  and  left  the  room.  That  night  was  indeed 
the  crisis,  and  ended  all.  She  had  clung  to  the 
faint  hope  that  even  now,  when  she  spoke  so 
plainly,  he  might  understand  all,  confess,  and 
make  the  handsomest  amende  he  could,  while  he, 
thoroughly  mystified,  and  giving  up  all  protest  as 
hopeless,  went  down  silently  to  his  task.  For  a  few 
moments  he  was  repeating  to  himself,  "  A  mistake 
— a  miserable  wretched,  mistake  from  the  begin- 
ning !"  Tlien  was  gradually  absorbed  into  his  old 
work  once  more. 

The  next  time  that  Captain  Diamond  came  she 
ran  to  him.  "  Nunkey,  I  want  you  to  do  some- 
thing for  me — for  your  own  child.  You  know 
what  the  doctor  said,  and — and — I  want  you  to 
come  a  long  journey  with  me — all  across  France 
to  that  place." 

VOL.  II.  Q 
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A  little  start  passed  througli  tlie  captain's  figure 
as  lie  heard  this  proposal.  He  almost  "  winced  ;'* 
but  in  a  second  his  soft  gray  eye  lighted  up,  and 
he  said,  with  assumed  enjoyment,  ^'To  be  sure, 
my  dear." 

^^0,  how  kind!  how  good!  how  generous !" 
she  said.  ^^  Indeed  you  must  not  go  !  And  I  am 
very  selfish  to  ask  you,  and  I  know  you  are  only 
doing  this  for  me." 

"  Ah,  you  little  monkey,"  he  said,  patting  her 
cheek,  "  go  along  !  I  suppose  you  think  I  am  not 
young  enough.  'Gad,  Tom's  not  a  bit  too  old  to 
travel — not  a  bit !  I'll  be  very  glad  to  brush  up 
my  parleyvoo.  Well,  now,  it's  a  long  time  ago. 
!N^o,  I'll  just  get  out  my  little  valise,  put  up  the 
rayshurs"  (so  our  dear  captain  always  called  those 
weapons),  "  and  the  curlin' -irons,  and  be  ready 
to-morrow.  And,  egad !  we'll  enjoy  ourselves, 
my  dear,  and  not  spare  the  rhino !  Many's  the 
little  dinner  we'll  have  at  the  Caffys,  at  the  Mil 
Colun,  and  the  Eoshay  Congcale.  Though  God 
knows  if  they're  going  on !  And  we'll  stroll  in 
the  Pally  Roile,  too,  and  Tom  makes  it  a  point 
that  he's  not  to  be  interfered  with  in  any  way. 
I  like  to  spend  my  money  and  ^travel  like  a  gen- 
tleman. I  wish  I  was  a  little  younger,  though, 
and  the  hip  not  so  stiflP.  But  we'll  get  along  the 
Boolvars  fast  enough.     And  surely,  my  dear,  there 
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are  the  Cabs  !  I  wish  to  God  it  was  a  fine  hand- 
some young  fellow  like  Tillotson  was  going  with 
you,  and  not  an  old  Bolshero  like  myself!"  (The 
captain  used  many  of  these  odd  but  expressive 
words.) 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

A  NEW  PROJECT. 

More  days  went  by.  Up  at  the  office,  strange 
rumours  had  come  in,  some  to  the  effect  that  all 
had  been  sealed  and  signed  between  the  two 
offices. 

The  secretary  came  in  with  a  gloomy  air.  Mr. 
Bowater  was  disturbed.  "  You  meant  it  well, 
Tillotson,  and  it  was  a  bold  game,  but  it  won't  do 
in  money  matters ;  j)eople  take  you  at  your  word. 
It  does  very  well  for  the  foreign  courts  and  the 
Frenchmen,  and  that  line.  And  do  me  the  justice 
to  say  I  warned  you." 

Mr.  Tillotson  grew  excited.  ^^  I  don't  believe 
it,"  he  said — "  not  one  word  of  it.  Why  will  you 
not  have  some  trust  in  me  ?  I  pledge  myself  to 
success — that  is,  unless  I  am  hopelessly  astray.  I 
'mplore  of  you,  as  you  have  gone  so  far,  leave  it  to 
me  still !" 

The  secretary  shrugged  his  shoulders.  "  The 
mischief  is  done  now,  I  fear,  so  it  doesn't  so  much 
matter.' 
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"  0,  certainly — certainly,"  said  Mr,  Bowater 
with  a  resigned  air. 

It  was  a  serious  responsibility,  and  Mr.  Tillot- 
son  went  home  more  troubled  still.  But  the  result 
he  came  to  was  to  "  hold  off,"  and  play  the  indif- 
ferent game  a  httle  bit  longer.  After  all,  it  was 
only  human  nature  that  this  serious  anxiety  should 
dwarf  domestic  trouble.  In  the  midst  of  a  letter, 
with  the  office-boy  waiting  in  the  hall,  the  captain 
woidd  come  in  to  him.  His  alacrity  for  foreign 
travel  would  be  all  gone.  ^'  I  don't  know  what  to 
say,  Tillotson,"  he  said,  "  but,  somehow,  it  doesn't 
seem  to  me  all  right.  And  yet  why  a  little  girl 
should  not  go  for  her  health  to  a  warm  place  I  don't 
see — indeed  I  don't — and,  God  knows,  I'm  ready 
at  any  moment."  ' 

"  I'm  as  much  puzzled  as  you  are,"  said  Mr. 
Tillotson,  with  a  weary  sigh,  "  and  I  would  wish 
her  to  stay — indeed  I  would." 

"To  be  sure.  I  know  it,"  said  the  cap- 
tain, suddenly  taking  the  couleur  de  rose  view. 
•'  And  why  shouldn't  she  like  a  little  change  ? 
A  girl's  a  girl,  you  know,  and  they  like  fun, 
and  I  shouldn't  be  at  all  surprised  but  that 
this  was  one  of  their  nice  little  innocent  tricks — 
God  help  them,  the  creatures ! — with  which  they 
show  their  likino;.  You  must  come  out  soon, 
yon  know;    she'll  be  dying    and  pining  for  you 
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the  first  week.     I  know  the  gu-ls  well,  in  my  little 
way." 

"Do  you  think  so?"  said  Mr.  Tillotson,  ab- 
sently, and  a  little  relieved.  "  Well,  perhaps  so. 
And  I  am  sm-e  it  wiU  all  come  right." 

Two  more  days  went  by,  and  the  preparations 
for  the  journey  went  on.  In  the  bank  affair  the 
state  of  suspense  continued.  There  was  trouble 
and  pressure  both  outside  and  inside  the  house. 
Every  thing  was  undecided. 

It  came  round  at  last  to  the  morning  of  the  de- 
partm-e.  The  little  lady  had  been  going  through 
her  preparations  with  a  coldness  and  impassiveness 
that  amounted  almost  to  sternness.  She  was  de- 
termined, he  saw,  to  carry  through  what  she  had 
intended.  Several  times  he  had  begun :  "  Once 
more  I  ask  you,  what  does  this  mean  ?  Any  ex- 
planation—  any  grievance — what  is  yom'  wish? 
Be  candid;  speak  openly." 

The  answer  was  to  this  tone :  "  Do  I  comj^lain? 
Do  I  say  I  have  a  grievance  ?  Surely  you  do  not 
object  to  my  going  away  for  my  health  ?  If  so,  of 
course  I  can  show  myself  obedient." 

But,  almost  as  she  spoke,  came  the  winged 
Mercury  from  the  office  with  a  sort  of  telegram 
— it  was  written  so  hastily  —  from  the  secre- 
tary : 

"  Dear  Sir, — You  beat  us  all  in  foresight.     I 
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have  just  heard,   from  a  secret  sourcej   they  are 
gomg  to  offer  us  terms  this  evenmg." 

Something  hke  a  smile  of  triumph  came  into 
his  face.  She  saw  it,  and  with  a  bitter  impatience 
hurried  to  her  room.  "  He  does  not  care  if  I  were 
dead  and  buried  this  moment — as  I  soon  shall  be,; 

I  hope  r 

Now,  it  came  to  pass  in  these  days  that  the 
captain,  busy  Avith  his  preparations,  enjoying  him- 
self immensely  at  home  of  the  nights,  with  his  tools 
out  before  him  and  spectacles  on,  doing  all  manner 
of  ingenious  repairs  to  his  travelling-traps  —  a 
pastime  in  which  he  delighted — had  gone  out  to 
buy  himself  a  good  warm  sort  of  horseman's  cloak 
to  keep  out  the  night  air ;  for  he  recollected  that 
bitter  cold  journey  up  to  Paris  in  the  diligence,* 
when  ice  and  snow  were  on  the  ground.  As  he 
was  in  the  shop,  choosing  the  article  in  a  friendly 
manner,  and  apologising  to  the  shopman,  who  was, 
indeed,  delighted  to  serve  him  ("  as  gentlemanly  a 
young  fellow,  my  dear,"  the  captain  described  him,, 
"  as  you'd  ask  to  see  in  a  ball-room"),  when  he 
heard  a  voice  behind  him.  It  was  Mr.  Tilney,  who 
had  met  him  before  at  Mr.  Tillotson's. 

Mr.  Tilney  wondered  at  the  large  cloak,  said  it 
reminded  him  of  "  Brummel"  Eichards,  who  al- 
ways drove  his  own  mail-coach  in  like  attire — 
''  he  died  miserably  in  the  Fleet,  poor  devil" — 
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find  the  captain  explained  the  cloak  was  for  a 
journey.  Mr.  Tilney  was  astounded  when  he 
heard  who  was  to  be  the  captain's  companion. 
"  God  bless  me !"  he  said,  many  times^  "  what 
odd  things  turn  up !  Man  never  knows,  but 
always  is  to  be,  what  d'ye  call  it — you  remember 
the  lines.  But  I  suppose  it  will  all  come  right, 
my  dear  friend !  Not  the  smallest  sparrow  that 
tumbles  from  the  twig  does  so  without  some 
kind  of  object."  And  with  the  old,  old  stick, 
Mr.  Tilney  pointed  devotionally  towards  the  direc- 
tion of  Providence  in  one  of  the  upper  ware- 
rooms. 

The  captain  was  greatly  impressed  by  thi.v 
fine  moral  view  of  the  order  of  things.  "  Keally, 
my  dear,"  he  said,  "  the  clergyman  in  the  pulpit 
couldn't  speak  better."  And,  as  they  were  not 
far  from  the  captain's  lodgings,  he  respectfully 
asked  Mr.  Tilney  to  ^'step  up."  That  gentleman 
had  an  instinct,  even  at  that  distance,  of  the 
captain's  ^arc/e  de  vin — "  guard-her-veen,"  the  old 
soldier  called  it.  And  its  contents  were,  indeed, 
produced;  and  Mr.  Tilney  sat  more  than  two 
hours  with  the  captain  and — the  decanter  of  pale 
sherry.  "  Really,"  said  the  captain,  "  it  quite  im- 
proves one  to  listen  to  him !  All  the  tip-top 
people  he  knows,  too  I  Quite  sorry  that  I  am 
going  away  !"     So,  indeed,  Mr.  Tilney  was,  for  he 
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would  hare  liked  to  have  dropped  in  very  often  of 
a  morning  on  the  captain. 

At  home,  Mr.  Tilney  told  his  family  of  this 
sudden  departure,  which  he  said  he  could  not 
Follow  at  all.  "  As  for  weak  chest,  and  that  sort 
of  thing,"  added  Mr.  Tilney,  "you  know  thai 
doesn't  do  at  all." 

However  obscure  this  explanation  might  seemy 
there  was  one  present  who  understood  it  perfectly. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

A  JOUKNEY. 

It  had  come  now  to  the  very  morning  of  the 
departure.  Every  thing  was  still  in  indecision. 
]^o  news  still  about  the  coquettish  office.  The 
captain  came  up  early  in  the  morning  to  settle 
some  final  arrangements.  He  found  the  young 
lady  of  the  house  going  through  her  task  with  a 
firm  purpose.  Miss  Diamond,  equally  resolved, 
was  in  the  parlour  alone.  The  captain  entered 
with  assumed  jauntiness.  ^'  Well,  we  are  all 
ready,  eh  ?  The  day  has  come  romid  at  last,  and, 
d'ye  know,  my  dear,  promises  rather  a  blowy 
night — so  Shandon,  an  old  navy  man,  says.  I 
declare,  I  don't  see  why  we  should  put  ourselves 
to  inconvenience,  you  know." 

''  My  dear  nunkey,  she  wouldn't  wait  another 
day  for  the  world.  Her  heart  is  set  on  it,  and  I 
think  it  is  better  for  her — far  better — that  she  was 
out  of  this  place  without  delay." 

"  Well,  health  before  every  thing,"   said  the 
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captain.  "To  be  sure  so.  And,  indeed,  I  like  a 
bit  of  a  breeze.  Many's  the  time  I've  crossed  with 
Captain  Skinner,  and  landed  at  Howth,  going  to 
Drogheda." 

"  My  dear  nunkey,  I  don't  mean  health  of  the 
body,  but  of  the  mind.  It  don't  suit ;  she's  pining 
away — losing  spirits,  love,  happiness,  life — every 
thing." 

"Nonsense!"  said  the  captain — "folly!  I 
must  say  it.  Now,  if  it  was  an  old  Bolshero  like 
myself — but  with  a  handsome  young  husband, 
well  to  do — Ah  !  the  girls  will  always  be  foolish ! 
And  now,  mark  my  words — Tom's  words — when 
we  get  her  to  Paris,  and  the  theatres,  and  the 
cafFys,  if  she's  not  writing  over  to  our  friend 
here  to  come  and  join  us  by  next  mail,  say 
Tom's  a  lad,  that's  all.  I  have  a  scheme  in  my 
head." 

She  shook  her  head.  "  My  dear  uncle,  you 
don't  see  the  state  of  the  case.  Health,  indeed ! 
And  so  you  think,  dear  nunkey,  we  are  taking  you 
this  long  journey  for  that?" 

The  captain  looked  mystified.  "  For  what  else, 
then?"  he  asked.     "  My  goodness,  speak  out!" 

The  little  lady  came  running  in  herself  to  ask 
for  something. 

"Ah!  there  she  is  herself,"  he  said.  "Well,, 
fellow-traveller !     And  where  is  the  husband?" 
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Slic  coloured. 

"Ah!  you  little  rogue,"  said  the  captain, 
"What  have  I  been  saying,  now?  That  we'll 
have  him  over  before  a  week's  out,  and  he'll  be 
dining  with  us  at  the  Roshay  Congcale,  and  going 
to  all  the  shows.     Mind,  I  say  it." 

Some  pleasure  came  into  her  face.  "0,  if  I 
thought  so!"  she  said.  "But  no;  he  would 
sooner  far  stay  here,  and  have  this  house  to  him- 
self.    Happy  days  are  coming  now  for  him." 

"  Jealous  little  rogue  !"  said  the  captain,  play- 
fully. "  Maybe  we  woiddn't  go  beyond  Paris 
after  all ;  and,  'pon  my  honour  and  credit,  I  don't 
see  why  we  should." 

At  this  moment  a  cab  drove  up  to  the  door. 
Miss  Diamond  went  over  to  the  window  with  some 
curiosity.     "  It  is  a  lady,"  she  said. 

With  a  strange  instinct  the  young  Mrs.  Til- 
lotson  went  nervously  to  the  window  herself.  "  A 
lady !"  she  repeated.  "  Wlio  ?  What  can  she 
want?" 

She  looked  out  anxiously,  and  saw  the  lady 
leaving  the  cab ;  then  suddenly  turned  to  the  cap- 
tain with  compressed  lips.  "  I  shall  go,  indeed  I 
shall,  and  on  this  very  night.  If  you  cannot 
come,  nunkey,  then  I  shall  ask  some  one  else." 

"My  goodness  and  credit!"  said  the  captain, 
"  to  be  sure  I'll  go  !    Isn't  the  little  valise  packed? 
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But,  my  clear,  just  attend  to  me.  There's  some 
little  soreness  or  pique  now,  isn't  there  ?  I'm  for 
the  pleasure-party  to  Paris  and  the  little  dinners 
at  the  Pally  Roile.  And  now,  my  own  pet,  let  us 
have  in  Tillotson,  and  settle  it  all  before  we  go — 
eh,  now?"  And  the  captain  looked  at  her  wist- 
fully, and  almost  imploringly. 

^'  I  want  no  pleasure  or  pleasure-party,"  she 
said,  with  icy  coolness.  "  The  doctor  says  that  I 
shall  die  if  I  stay  here.  You  heard  him  yourself. 
Of  com'se  that  may  seem  nothing  to  some  people ; 
but  that  is  all  no  matter  now." 

"  My  dear  child,"  said  the  captain,  "  of  course 
— of  course  !"  And  he  began  to  soothe  her.  '•'  It 
was  all  Greek"  to  him,  as  he  said  later. 

Just  as  he  was  going,  the  lady  who  had  come, 
went  out  to  the  cab.  Mr.  Tillotson  put  her  in, 
and  it  drove  away.  He  looked  in — perhaps  out 
of  curiosity — stopped  irresolutely  when  he  saw 
there  were  so  many,  then  came  in,  and  closed 
the  door.  ''  I  am  glad,"  he  said,  "  that  you  are 
all  here,  for  one  reason.  I  wish  to  speak,  for 
the  last  time,  about  this  journey.  What  is  the 
necessity?  There  is  yet  time  to  change.  If  the 
fault  is  with  me — and  grant  that  it  is — I  am  ready 
to  do  what  I  can  to  amend." 

"  A  man  can't  say  more  than  that,"  said  the 
captain.      "  And   spoken   in  a   manly  way,  too  I 
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There,  I  knew  it  would  all  come  straight!  Let 
me  tell  him  now  about  the  Paris  pleasure-trip." 

"I  understand  it  all — perfectly — too  Svell,'" 
said  young  Mrs.  Tillotson,  with  infinite  bitterness. 
"No  matter  now.  As  far  as  1  am  concerned,  I 
wish  to  go,  for  my  health.  Is  that  so  great  a 
crime  ?  Ask  your  doctor  what  he  thinks.  Per- 
haps it  may  be  desirable,  for  certain  reasons,  to 
keep  me  here  during  this  coming  bitter  winter, 
and  if  so,  of  course  I  must  submit.  But  I  wish 
to  go,  and,  if  I  am  not  prevented,  shall  go  to- 
night." 

A  deep  gloom  spread  gradually  over  the  cap- 
tain's face  as  this  speech  was  made.  Mr.  Tillot- 
son  looked  at  her  a  moment  with  sorrow ;  then, 
with  a  deep  sigh,  quitted  the  room  without  saying 
a  word. 

That  night,  as  they  were  lighting  the  lamps 
in  the  street,  the  captain  drove  up  in  a  cab,  with 
the  "  little  valise"  on  the  box.  He  came  in,  with 
the  new  horseman's  cloak  about  him — the  collars 
of  which  stood  up  stifHy  about  his  face  like  a 
garden  wall — from  a  gate,  as  it  were,  in  front  of 
which  the  captain's  fine  Eoman  nose  peered  out. 
He  was  ready  for  any  journey,  and  at  almost  any 
notice ;  for  though  he  had  not  found  the  oppor- 
tunities, like  other  men,  he  had  the  soul  of  a  true 
campaigner. 
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Inside  was  an  agitation  and  flurry,  now  that 
it  had  come  to  the  point.  But  young  Mrs.  Til- 
lotson,  with  compressed  Kps,  gave  no  sign,  but 
went  through  all  her  last  duties  of  preparation 
with  a  Spartan  firmness.  Mr.  Tillotson,  nervous 
and  agitated,  would  have  spoken,  and  made  one 
last  appeal;  but  he  knew  that  it  was  profitless. 
Miss  Diamond  alone,  as  she  met  him  in  the  lobby, 
said  sorrowfully,  "  0 !  it  should  not  have  come  to 
this !" 

The  captain  alone  forced  an  affected  jollity,  as 
if  a  season  of  extraordinary  gala  was  coming  on. 
''  The  idea  of  Tom's  going  out  on  his  travels 
again  !  Egad  !  I  might  meet  some  of  the  old  set 
in  Paris,  walking  along  the  Boolvars !  Who 
knows  ?  And  I  can  tell  you,  my  dear,  as  I  lay^ 
in  my  bed  last  night,  I  was  furbishing  up  some  of 
my  old  French,  and  I  assure  you  I  found  it 
coming  back  to  me  all  of  a  heap,  as  I  may  say. 
Though,  between  you  and  me  and  the  post,  I 
never  was  strong  in  that  line.  Egad !  we're  like  . 
boys  going  oflp  for  the  holidays.  Just,  I  may  say, 
a  week's  holidays ;  and  then  we'll  come  back  quite 
strong  and  fresh,  and  our  little  chest  made  light 
and  right  by  the  parley-voo  doctor.  And  egad,  I 
don't  know  but  I  may  put  my  own  old  Bolshero 
figure  under  their  hands." 

Thus  he  rattled  on  without  ceasing;  and,  in- 
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deed,  he  did  good  service  to  that  constrained 
party.  Finally,  the  moment  came,  the  cab  was 
announced  to  be  ready,  and  the  trmiks  on.  Then 
there  was  a  constrained  farewell  between  the  hus- 
band and  wife,  the  grim  Martha  looking  on  in  the 
hall.  The  captain  wrung  his  hand  warmly.  "  I'll 
take  3are  of  her,  my  dear  boy,"  lie  said,  "  and 
write  to  you."  And  he  whispered,  ''  She'll  be 
writin'  to  you  to  come  out  before  a  week's  out, 
and  mind  you  do  come,  and  we'll  order  snch  little 
dinners  at  the  old  Roshay.  Good-bye !  Good- 
bye!" 

As  they  drove  away  into  the  darkness,  the 
grim  woman  left  behind,  and  standing  in  the  hall, 
said  solemnly : 

"  And  so  you  have  let  her  go  !  You  shouldn't 
have  done  it.     No,  no,  sir !" 

He  answered  her  gently.  ^'  She  icoidd  go 
herself     God  knows  I  did  not  wish  it." 

"  Yes,  He  knows,"  said  she,  in  the  same  tone,, 
^^  There's  some  man  waiting  to  see  you." 

It  was  some  one  from  the  office.  The  business 
had  taken  another  turn.  Every  thing  was  "  up" 
now.  It  was  drawing  on  to  a  crisis.  A  letter  and 
an  express  from  the  secretary,  written  in  a  sort 
of  rapturous  hurry.  "  My  dear  sir,"  &c.  This 
was  to  be  answered  with  all  speed,  and  there  was 
an  answer  to  Mr.  Tillotson  within  an  hour,  and 
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he  had  to  give  his  mind  to  it ;  and  if  he  had  had 
friends  in  the  house,  they  would  have  said  that  it 
was  a  very  fortunate  distraction,  for  he  was  now 
alone  and  deserted  in  his  house,  just  as  he  had 
been  before. 


VOL.  II.  R 


CHAPTER  X. 

THE  CAPTAIN  ON  HIS  TRAVELS. 

This  bank  negotiation  was  one  of  the  most  fitful, 
harassing  things  that  could  be  conceived.  It 
began  to  advance — to  go  back  fitfully;  one  day 
being  on  the  verge  of  conclusiouj  and  on  the 
morrov^  as  far  ofi'as  ever.  This  excitement  kept 
Mr.  Tillotson  A^ery  busy  in  mind  and  body;  and 
it  vv^as  after  a  weary  day,  as  he  sat  in  his  room 
wishing  that  he  had  never  embarked  in  the  busi- 
ness, that  a  limp  and  long  envelope  was  brought 
in,  that  had  just  arrived  by  the  post.  It  was  the 
communication  from  the  travellers.  He  opened 
it  a  little  eagerly,  for  he  had  often  thought  of  the 
little  lady's  worn  and  wistful  face  with  bitter  self- 
reproach.  He  knew  her  writing,  and  there  was  a 
tiny  little  note  from  her,  cold  and  brief,  in  which 
she  said  that  "  they  had  arrived  quite  safe,  and 
that  she  already  felt  better,  and  that  they  were  to 
enjoy  themselves  very  much,"  with  more  formality 
of  that  sort.  But  with  it  came  also  a  long,  closely- 
written  despatch,  in  the  rather  cramped  but  legible 
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hand  of  the  captain,  which  must  have  cost  him 
infinite  pains  and  time.  It  was  dated  from 
"  Meurice's,"  where  the  captain  had  put  up  on 
his  last  visit,  when  he  had  repaired  to  the  capital 
after  the  Peace,  and  was  written  in  extraordinary 
spirits.  Mr.  Tillotson  seemed  to  hear  him  talking^, 
as  he  read : 

"  Meurice's,  Vaughandredi." 

"  My  dear  Tillotson, — Here  we  are  in  this  gay 
old  city,  arrived  quite  right  and  safe,  and  the 
fellow-traveller  bearing  the  journey  wonderfully. 
But,  my  God  I  what  a  place  it  has  become !  I 
should  no  more  know  it  than  the  post,  and  I  de- 
clare I  hardly  think  they  have  improved  I  But^ 
what  a  grand  place  for  the  sights !  And  I  can 
tell  you  we  sha'n't  miss  one  of  them,  so  long  as 
there  is  a  shot  in  the  locker  and  Tom  to  the  fore. 
We  here  have  what  they  call  a  fiackker  by  the 
day,  and  we  drive  to  every  thing^  for  I  don't  want 
to  be  hard  on  the  Leg,  and  I  don't  want  our 
little  fellow-traveller  to  be  droning  after  an  old 
spancilled  or  spanchelled  fellow — egad !  I'm  for- 
getting the  spelling — like  me.  I  never  saw  such 
a  brave  little  Trojan,  and  I  can  tell  you  enjoys 
every  thing.  I  wish  to  God,  Tillotson,  you'd 
just  put  a  couple  of  shirts  up  into  a  hand-bag  and 
run  over  for  a  week  itself.     The  dinners  alone  are 
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worth  trying,  and  the  people  so  civil  and  tip-top, 
you  know. 

"  It's  wonderful  the  way  they  do  things  now  ! 
We  got  down  to  the  boat  about  eleven  o'clock, 
and  were  put  on  board  as  fair  and  easy  as  you 
could  fancy.  I  was  going  to  look  after  the  lug- 
gage down  at  the  Port,  when  a  handsome  officer- 
looking  fellow,  with  a  gold  band,  said  to  me  not 
to  take  the  trouble,  as  he  would  look  after  it.  And 
so  he  did;  and,  I  declare  to  you,  I  didn't  know 
whether  to  offer  him  any  thing  or  not,  for  you 
might  as  easily  insult  a  fellow  of  that  sort  as  not. 
Faith,  I  begin  to  think  I  was  rather  shabby,  but 
tliey  all  told  me  it  was  the  regular  way. 

"  The  boat  was  no  great  things  after  all,  and 
reminded  me  of  the  cabins  going  to  Dublin  in  j^oor 
old  Skinner's  day.  We  were  so  full,  too;  and 
there  was  not  a  berth  for  the  fellow-traveller,  which 
was  a  shame.  But  I  found  out  the  captain — as 
gentlemanly  and  tip-top  a  fellow  as  you'd  have  at 
your  table — and  I  went  up  to  him  on  the  deck,  and 
took  off  my  hat — for  he  was  m  command,  you  see 
— and  told  him  it  was  very  hard  on  us,  and  though 
in  hoth  the  Services — the  steward  told  me  he  was  an 
old  lieutenant — loe  ought  to  rough  it,  it  shouldn't 
come  on  the  ladies,  the  creatures !  He  then  said 
that,  for  that  matter,  not  much  was  to  be  got  out 
of  the  Services,  take  which  you  pleased ;  to  which 
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I  agreed,  and  said,  would  lie  do  me  the  honour  of 
taking  a  pinch  of  some  excellent  '  high  toast,'  of 
which  I  was  taking  over  a  canister.  Well,  to 
make  this  foolish  old  story  short,  the  captain  said 
my  lady  was  welcome  to  his  cabin,  and  then  we 
put  her  in,  and,  I  can  tell  you,  she  slept  all  the 
time  like  a  child.  It  was  only  a  little  hutch  of  a 
place,  tied  down  to  the  deck — not  a  word  of  a  lie 
in  it — and  there  she  was  very  snug !  ^for  there  was 
a  little  window  throuo;h  which  I  looked  now  and 
again.     A  perfect  gentleman  as  ever  I  met. 

"  Then,  when  we  got  ashore  towards  morning, 
I  declare  my  old  heart  was  glad  to  see  the  French- 
ified look  of  the  place,  and  the  fishermen  just  the 
same,  and  the  John  Darms  as  fierce  as  ever,  and 
the  custom-house  fellows  rummaging  our  trunks 
in  the  old  style.  Egad  !  they  hadn't  forgot  the  old 
style  either.  For  I  picked  a  soft-looking  fellow  to 
give  my  passport  and  keys  to,  just  letting  a  two- 
franc  piece  be  mixed  up  with  the  keys,  and  he  took 
oft  his  hat,  and  gave  the  passport  to  a  superior 
officer  in  large  spectacles,  who  called  out  as  if 
giving  the  word  of  command ;  '  Let  Mouseer  le 
Capitaine  and  his  niece  pass  out.'  I  dcckre  I 
blushed  ;  for  she  loould  put  that  title  into  the  pass- 
port, though,  if  the  Commander-in-Chief  heard  of 
it,  he'd  call  me  over  the  coals.  Then  another  gen- 
tlemanly fellow  said,  '  This  way,  Mouseer  le  Capi- 
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taine!'  and  opened  a  wicket.  And  egad!  you 
should  have  seen  us  walking  out,  and  all  the  fellers 
making  way.  Then  my  lad — the  two-franc  lad — 
uncommonly  knowing  he  was — got  us  a  cab,  and 
-said  he'd  have  our  baggage  up  at  the  hotel  before 
us,  which  he  hadn't  though,  nor  for  two  hours 
after.  But  it  was  all  one,  for  we  were  in  no 
Jiurry. 

■^^  I  wish  ;fou  had  seen  the  breakfast  they  gave 
us  at  the  Hotel  Dongletair.  And  we  were  as 
hungry  as  hunters,  I  can  tell  you.  Wine  and 
every  thing  tip-top,  and  dirt  cheap  for  such  a 
place^  and  the  landlord  like  a  nobleman  in  his 
manners.  Every  time  we  met  on  the  stairs,  it  was 
a  deep  bow,  hats  off  to  the  ground,  and  '  Mouseer 
le  Capitaine !'  though  I  declare  to  you  I  was  get- 
ting ashamed  of  myself  for  going  on  such  false 
pretences.  Ah !  the  French,  Tillotson,  are  a  fine 
people  !  They  take  such  trouble.  Then,  when  it 
came  to  be  time  for  the  train,  we  paid  our  bill,  and 
went  off  in  style.  In  the  carriage  up,  we  met  with 
a  nice  civil  mJlitary-looking  fellow^,  with  a  hand- 
some beard  and  moustache,  middle-aged  rather, 
and  he  was  so  pleasant  to  talk  to — to  listen  to 
rather ;  and  when  he  got  out  at  the  station  to  get 
some  refreshment,  I  thought  I  never  saiv  so  fine  a 
figure  of  a  man.  !Not  at  all  unlike  the  Duke  of 
York,  the  Commander-in-Chief.     He  lent  us  his 
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English  papers  and  his  books,  and  told  us  all  his 
travels  in  Australia,  America,  and  the  North  Pole. 
Quite  a  tip-top,  superior  man  !  You'd  have  been 
delighted  listening  to  him.  He  had  only  just 
landed,  he  told  us,  at  Havver,  and — would  you 
believe  it  ? — was  sroino;  down  to  Mce  also  !  There 
was  good  luck.  But  I  must  stop,  for  here  I  am 
at  the  foot  of  the  page,  and  the  fellow-traveller  is 
to  write  you  a  long  letter  herself,  and  put  this  in 
with  it.  But  I  shall  write  you  again  in  a  couple 
of  days. 

"  Believe  me,  my  dear  Tillotson, 
"Yours  to  command, 

"Thomas  Diamond, 

"  Lieut.  Eoyal  Vet.  Battalion." 

Mr.  Tillotson  read  this  letter  with  great  delight 
and  interest.  It  brought  relief  to  his  mind  also* 
"  Well,  she  is  enjoying  herself,"  he  said,  "  and 
will  enjoy  herself  yet  more.  She  was  pining  to 
get  away,  I  suppose.  Well,  it  is  all  for  the  best" 
Then  the  negotiation  came  in,  and  some  one  had 
him  by  the  button-hole,  and  in  a  corner,  and  his 
thoughts  were  taken  far  away.  Thus  days  went 
by,  and  a  week,  and  three  weeks,  and,  strange  to 
say,  no  letter  came  from  abroad,  and  the  nego- 
tiation stood  still.  Until  suddenly  one  morning, 
as  the  board  was  sitting  gloomily,   and   arguing 
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the  worstj  Mr.  Tillotson's  servant  came  for  liim, 
and  said  that  a  gentleman  was  waiting  in  his  study. 
It  was  an  emissary.  The  coquettish  office  had 
come  to  surrender,  to  yield  herself  to  the  Foncier 
for  better  for  worse,  until  death,  or  the  Winding- 
up  Act,  should  them  part. 

It  was  a  glorious  victorj.  There  was  jubilee 
at  the  Foncier.  On  Mr.  Tillotson's  head  fell  all 
the  glory.  It  was  his  work,  and  he  himself  was  a 
little  elated.  In  a  day  or  two,  the  necessary  formal 
steps  had  been  taken,  and  four  of  the  stucco  men 
and  plasterers  were  busy  entwining  the  names  of 
the  newly-wedded  offices  in  a  true-lover's  knot  on 
the  front  of  the  buildinsc.     It  was  now 

"  Cfjc  JiJnitetr  (General  jToncier  anlr  Honlion  iloaii 
Compang." 

The  rejected  office  was  supposed  to  be  tearing 
its  hair  and  p'rindino;  its  teeth  inside  one  of  its  own 
safes. 

On  one  of  these  happy  nights  the  servant 
brought  in  another  letter  to  Mr.  Tillotson.  It 
had  the  Nice  postmark.  He  opened  it,  being  in 
good  spirits,  with  excellent  anticipation.  It  was 
from  the  captain  again  at  great  length,  with  a  few 
cold  lines  from  Mrs.  Tillotson. 

"  Maison-Maray,  Nice. 

"  My  dear  Tillotson, — Here  we  are  by  the 
sea,  in  this  cosy  place,  in  uncommonly  nice  lodg- 
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iiigs,  and,  I  must  say,  as  reasonable  as  ever  I  set 
foot  in.  We  have  been  here  only  two  days,  and 
the  weather  is  very  good,  and  the  houses  fine 
enough  in  their  imy ;  but  coming  after  Paris,  you 
know !  Well,  even  Paris,  you  know,  didn't  seem 
quite  the  same  as  it  used  to  be,  somehow.  They 
were  pulling  the  whole  place  down,  and,  do  you 
know,  Tillotson,  I  missed  the  old  lanes  and  the 
ramshackle  quarters  where  I  and  Colonel  Cameron 
used  to  walk,  looking  for  a  cafFy  to  dnie.  But, 
maybe,  it's  old  Tom  himself  that's  changed. 

"  We  thought  a  fortnight  was  long  enough, 
and  we  saw  every  thing — theatres,  operas,  and  all 
— and,  above  all,  the  little  gardens  in  the  Chons 
Eleasy,  where  you  went  inside  a  railing  and  took 
a  chair,  and  had  your  cognac,  and  as  fine  a  crea- 
ture as  you'd  ask  to  see  came  out  and  sang,  anci 
not  a  halfpenny  to  pay.  Indeed,  I  never  met  such 
civil  people. 

""  My  travelling  gentleman  put  up  at  our  hotel, 
and  nothing  could  exceed  his  attention  and  kind- 
ness to  me  especially.  I  used  to  cab  it,  you  may 
be  sure,  but  sometimes  the  fellow-traveller  would 
like  to  walk,  and  see  the  people  on  the  Boolvars, 
and  I  was  glad  enough  to  get  his  arm.  I  wish  you 
heard  him  talk,  Tillotson.  It's  as  fine,  every  bit, 
as  a  book,  and  so  instructive  !  And  I  was  so  glad 
for  her  sake,  for,  you  know,  it  took  off  her  thoughts, 
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for  she  was  always,  always  looking  out  for  you, 
^  Nunkey/  she  was  always  saying,  ^  d'ye  think  he'll 
come  over  by  to-night's  boat  ?'  or,  ^  I  wish  to  God, 
nunkey,  he'd  come !  What  on  the  face  of  the 
earth  keeps  him !  I  am  wretched  and  miserable 
without  his  company,  nunkey !'  In  fact  I  can't 
tell  you  /iaZ/'what  she  said — no,  nor  a  quarter.  I 
give  you  my  honour  and  word  this  is  all  true, 
every  word  of  it.*  By  the  way,  we  saw  the  new 
opera,  the  first  night  too,  the  finest  thing  I  ever 
heard  in  the  whole  course  of  my  life.  Drums  and 
trumpets  and  every  thing,  and  a  woman  with  a 
voice  that  would  have  astonished  you,  all  she  went 
through !  I  never  heard  any  thing  like  the  runs 
and  quavers  she  did.  And  a  very  fine  woman, 
too  ;  though,  of  com'se,  there's  no  place  like  Paris 
for  fine  women. 

"  When  w^e  were  going  away  and  settling  with 
Mr.  Meurice  himself,  f  as  elegant-mannered  a  man 
as  you'd  ask  to  meet  in  Hyde  Park,  I  found  that 
our  travelling  friend  was  going  too,  which,  between 
you  and  me,  I  was  uncommonly  glad  of.     For  to 

*  May  we  not  suspect  that  this  was  one  of  our  captain's 
sinless  falsehoods,  written  for  the  best  of  purposes  ? 

f  This  was  the  manager,  whom  our  captain  always  ad- 
dressed as  *'  Mr.  Meurice,"  and  whose  name  was  Fleury,  who 
spoke  English  admirably,  and  had  many  conversations  with 
the  captain  at  his  glass  bureau.  Meurice  himself,  as  the 
reader  well  knows,  has  been  dead  many  years. 
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hear  the  pair  of  them  talk  was  really  fine,  and  to 
hear  him  on  the  gold  mines,  and  how  he  had  to 
shoot  the  fellow — but  by  all  accounts  he  was  a 
regular  scoundrel,  and  serve  him  right — who  just 
cut  the  bridle  of  the  leading  horse.  And  he  cer- 
tainly might  have  got  off  scot  free,  and  our  friend 
within  an  ace  of  having  to  begin  the  world  again 
from  the  post,  when,  as  I  say,  he  caught  him, 
getting  out  his  firelock  just  in  time.  But  you 
should  hear  him  tell  the  story  himself 

"  They  tell  me  it  was  an  uncommonly  fine 
country  all  the  way  down,  and  you  could  see  them 
making  the  wine,  and  the  women,  the  creatures ! 
with  their  backs  bent  double,  groping  and  stub- 
bling  under  the  bushes.  Between  you  and  me,  I 
never  dozed  so  much  in  my  life,  for  the  sun  was 
uncommon  strong,  and  the  carriages  very  close* 
But,  egad  !  they  had  plenty  of  talk  between  them, 
and  kept  it  up  in  fine  style,  till  we  got  to  the 
champagne  station,  as  I  call  it,  and  we  had  half  a 
bottle  for,  'pon  my  word,  a  couple  of  francs,  I 
believe.  How  it  pays  the  creatures,  I  don't  know. 
And,  I  declare,  the  fellow-traveller  was  quite  in 
spirits,  as  the  pair  laughed  and  talked." 

Mr.  Tillotson  looked  off  the  page  a  moment  at 
this  passage.  "  I  thought  it  would  be  this  way," 
he  said  a  little  bitterly.  "  It  was  only  one  of  the 
many  mistakes/' 
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"  You  can't  imagine"  (went  on  the  captain)  "  of 
what  use  he  has  been  to  us.  Looked  about,  and 
got  us  these  nice  lodgings,  did  every  thing  in  the 
nicest  and  most  gentlemanly  way,  and,  I  declare 
to  you,  Tillotson,  I  could  hardly  get  him  to  come 
and  take  his  Httle  bit  of  dinner  with  us.  I  can 
tell  you,  there  are  all  sorts  of  tip-top  people  here ; 
and  though  they  talk  of  some  fine  women,  they're 
not  healthy-looking,  you  know,  the  creatures  I  and 
they  tell  me  suffering  a  great  deal.  Fellow- 
traveller  plucking  up  a  great  deal,  and  enjoying 
it  all.  And  really  the  people  are  so  civil  in  calling 
and  leaving  their  cards,  that  it  is  hard  to  put  them 
off.  Sir  Thomas  Eumbold  and  Lady  Rumbold 
were  here  yesterday — quite  the  tip-toj)  j^eople  of 
the  place — and  have  asked  us  to  a  little  party  to- 
night. Egad !  it  was  lucky  I  brought  my  dress - 
coat  and  satin  stock !  And  Sir  Thomas  says  ho 
recollects  perfectly  meeting  General  Shortall  in 
Paris.  He  is  in  parliament,  and  quite  friendly, 
and  asked  me  for  some  of  the  L'isli  snuff.  Lucky 
I  brought  a  canister." 

Thus  the  captain  prattled  on  for  another  page 
or  two.  Some  one  came  in  and  interrupted  Mr, 
Tillotson,  so  he  could  not  read  any  more  then. 
That  evening  he  took  it  up  again,  and  found  that 
the  next  portion  was  written  a  week  later.    It  was 
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still  on  the  theme  of  Sir  Thomas  Rumbold  and 
their  pleasant  party,  which  was  quite  "  tip-top." 
Sir  Thomas  had  taken  in  "  the  fellow-traveller  to 
supper,  and,  indeed,  they  paid  me  such  attention. 
Sir  Thomas  is  quite  the  gentleman,  and  not  at  all 
the  '  high-up'  sort  of  man  you  would  think.  And 
our  friend  the  traveller,  I  find,  is  every  where,  and 
nothing,  I  give  you  my  word  and  credit,  can  ex- 
ceed his  kindness  and  attention  to  our  little  mvL 
All  we  want — she  particularly — is  to  have  3^ou  over 
liere  to  share  in  what's  going  on.  My  dear  fellow, 
try  and  come,  if  it's  only  for  a  fortnight.  The 
doctor  here  is  2ivery  clever  man,  and  he  says  her 
chest  '  must  be  looked  to,'  but  he  will  make  her  all 
right  in  a  couple  of  months." 

Then  came  a  cold  postscript  from  the  little  lad} 
herself.  Mr.  Tillotson  again  smiled  a  bitter  smile. 
''Her  liberty  is  what  she  has  been  pining  for! 
Now  she  is  free  !  And  this  dear,  simple,  noble 
heart,  he  trusts  her  !"  Then  the  absorbing  busi- 
ness and  its  details  came  rushing  in,  and  swept 
him  away  with  it. 
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"the  poor  foolish  little  thing.'* 

Three  weeks  more  went  by.  The  captain  was 
still  a  steady  correspondent.  They  had  dined  with 
Sir  Thomas  Kumbold,  those  "  tip-top"  people,  and 
the  mayor,  "  now  as  like  Alderman  Harty,  of 
Cirencester,  as  one  private  ever  was  to  another," 
had  asked  them  all  to  a  grand  ball.  "  To  which," 
said  the  captain,  "  I  hope  we  shall  not  go.  Egad. 
I  do  indeed.  The  fact  is,  our  little  woman  has 
been  going  out  a  little  too  mucJi^  and  the  doctor 
came  to  me  the  other  day  to  say  it  would  be  as 
well  she  did  not. 

"  Poor  child !  it  would  be  hard  to  disappoint 
her,  for  her  little  heart  is  set  upon  it.  And  do 
you  know,  Tillotson,  I  think  she  is  rather  led  by 
the  travelling  gentleman  we  picked  up  on  the 
road.  Nothing  can  be  more  civil  and  obliging, 
and  he  is  always  with  us  and  most  attentive.  So 
I  think  if  you  were  to  write  her  a  little  lecture, 
you  laiow,  and  tell  her  she  must  keep  herself  close, 
and  take  care  of  herself,  and  not  go  to  parties,  it 
would  do  a  vast  deal  of  good." 
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Mr.  Tillotson  smiled  as  lie  read  this,  and  he  did 
sit  down  and  write  a  kind,  gentle  expostulation 
in  the  terms  the  captain  proposed,  warning  her 
against  the  harsh  winter,  and  begging  of  her  to 
give  up  those  proposed  balls  and  parties.  "  Of 
course,"  he  said,  as  he  sealed  it,  "  she  will  think 
I  have  some  aim  or  view  in  this  matter.  But  it  is 
a  duty,  nevertheless." 

A  fortnight  passed  away  again.  The  mayor, 
who  was  so  like  ''  Alderman  Harty,  of  Ciren- 
cester," had  given  his  ball,  and  it  had  been  long 
since  forgotten,  being  more  than  a  week  old. 
Others  had  been  given;  for,  as  is  well  known, 
none  are  so  "  g^J^^  as  invalids,  and  Consumption 
goes  round  in  the  valse  with  Pleurisy.  Some  went 
even  from  the  supj)er-room  to  the  grave.  For 
deaths  are  very  sudden ;  and  there  are  .apparent 
recoveries  and  wonderful  healthy  bloom  on  the 
cheeks ;  but  all  the  while  life  is  kept  in  but  by  a 
thin  airy  net  growing  finer  and  finer  every  hour, 
which  suddenly  bursts  at  a  second's  notice.  Still 
the  survivors  dance  on,  and  say  that  Nice  is  a 
wonderfully  '•  restoring"  place,  and  that  they  are 
mending  every  day  and  getting  quite  strong. 

Again  came  the  familiar  handwriting  of  the 
captain.  But  it  was  in  a  more  constrained  and 
laborious  style.  The  sense  of  boyish  and  un- 
bounded enjoyment  had  perhaps  begun  to  wear  oft*. 
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The  old  officer  was  sighing  for  the  good  Eiighsh 
life  to  which  he  had  been  accustomed.  It  might 
do  very  well  for  a  time,  ])erhaps.  He  seemed  to 
liesitate  and  be  embarrassed  as  he  wrote : 

''  The  fellow-traveller  is  not  as  well  as  we 
could  wish.  But  she  is  full  of  spirits.  The  fact 
is,  my  dear  Tillotson,  we  had  to  go  to  that  ball ; 
the  mayor  himself  came  the  very  day  itself  to  ask 
us,  and  one  couldn't  well  refuse,  you  know.  It 
was  a  very  rough  night,  and  the  ice  an  inch  thick 
upon  the  ground — it  made  my  old  bones  ache, — 
and  our  poor  little  girl  they  made  her  go,  and  when 
we  were  going  away  I  went  to  get  the  carria,ge, 
leavinp;  her  at  the  door  with  om'  travellino^  friend, 
and  only  a  thin  rag  of  a  cloak  about  her.  I 
couldn't  find  the  carriage — you  know  what  an  old 
Bolshero  I  am  to  send  out  on  such  a  chase — and 
when  we  got  home  she  was  shivering  like  an 
aspen-leaf.  I  declare  to  Grod  I  could  cut  my  own 
right  hand  off,  Tillotson.  I  am  a  stupid  blunder- 
ing old  fogie  that  ought  to  be  put  up  in  a  hospital. 
It  was  all  my  fault  fi'om  beginning  to  end,  and 
that  stupid  old  mayor's  who  forced  her  out ;  for 
when  she  got  your  letter,  I  do  think  she  had 
given  it  all  up.  The  doctor  says  it  will  be  nothing 
in  the  end,  *  may,'  says  he,  '  doosemong — doose- 
mong,'  and  that  we  must  shut  her  up  in  a  month 
or  two.     Which,  between  you  and  me  and  the 
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post,  I  am  not  sorry  for,  as  it  will  do  her  good. 
Our  travelling  friend  calls  every  day,  but  I  am 
rather  stiff  and  dry  to  him,  as  I  think  it  v^ras  a 
great  deal  his  doing.  Now,  my  dear  fellow,  do 
you  think  you  could  manage  to  get  rid  of  the 
business  for  a  time,  and  just  take  a  race  over 
here  ?  It  icould  set  us  all  right,  and  put  us  on  our 
legs  again.     Try,  now. 

"  Don't  be  in  the  least  alarmed,  it  is  only  her 
cough  is  a  little  strong,  and  keeps  her  awake  at 
nights  a  little.  For  Doctor  Delorney,  or  Dela- 
horney — it  sounds  like  that — is  a  wonderful  man, 
and  I  do  think  could  make  a  barking  dog  sleep." 

Again  came  another  letter  from  the  captain  : 
''  The  fellow-traveller  is  much  better,  my  dear 
Tillotson;  and,  do  you  know,  I  think  you  must" 
set  me  down  as  little  less  than  an  old  woman,  for 
all  I  have  been  writing  to  you.  Egad  !  I  believe 
I  am  getting  an  old  woman — sometimes,  at  least 
But  the  foreign  doctor,  Delahorney — egad !  I 
never  ca7i  get  his  name  * — beats  every  thing.  We 
had  a  doctor  in  our  regiment,  who,  they  said, 
could  cure  a  broken  walking-stick ;  but,  my  dear 
fellow,  Delahorney  beats  every  one  of  them  out 
and  out. 

*  About  the  time  the  captain  was  at  Nice  there  was  a  Doctor 
Delaunay  enjoying  much  English  practice. 

YOL.  II.  S 
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"  Talking  of  out  and  out,  wliy  can't  you  come 
out?  The  fact  is,  I'm  not  equal  to  the  work, 
or,  my  dear  boy,  I'm  not  the  fellow  for  it.  I'm 
ashamed  really  to  be  seen  at  these  fine  parties,  an 
old  broken-down  fogie  like  me,  stumping  in  on 
my  old  shank  by  the  side  of  a  fine  fresh  young 
woman.  My  dear  boy,  the  husband  is  the  proper 
man ;  a  fine  handsome  fellow  like  yourself  should 
be  with  his  wife,  and  leave  the  ledgers.  I  wish 
to  God  you  heard  Doctor  Delahorney  on  that ;  as 
good  as  any  parson  born  and  bred.  He  says  he 
has  known  numbers  of  fine  young  fellows  cut 
short  in  that  way,  and  he  says  for  a  man  who 
has  overworked  himself  and  wants  to  get  colour 
back  into  his  cheeks,  there  is  no  place  at  all  even 
to  touch  Nice.  And  I  must  say  he  did  it  as 
nicely  as  any  lord  duke,  and  bade  me  give  you 
liis  compliments.  And  not  health,  my  dear  boy, 
but  it's  the  regular  thing ;  every  girl  here  has  her 
husband  with  her,  and  not  a  shambling  old  boy 
like  Tom,  who's  but  a  poor  makeshift  after  all.* 
And  to  tell  you  the  plain  honest  truth,  my  dear 
fellow,  the  place  is  full  of  young  mounseers,  gen- 
tlemanly fellows  enough,  but  as  wild  scamps  as 
you  ever  heard  of  in  the  course  of  your  life.     Last 

*  The  reader  will  see  that  our  captain  is  struggling  by  all 
sorts  of  circuitous  routes  to  reach  some  point,  which  he  is  too 
delicate  to  make  for  directly. 
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week,  a  fellow  called  the  Markey  de  Sasheyvous 
something,  went  off  with  a  fine  tip-top  woman, 
a  noble  grenadier  of  a  creature,  and,  egad !  when 
the  husband  said  something  to  him,  he  had  him 
out  in  two  hours,  and  shot  him  as  dead  as  a 
rabbit.  And,  my  dear  boy,  the  droll  thing  is,  all 
the  women  are  dancinsj  with  him. 

"  Our  travelling  gentleman  is  very  friendly  in- 
deed, but  I  think  comes  a  little  too  often  to  the 
house,  and,  egad,  don't  take  a  hint,  you  luiow. 
But  then  our  little  woman  seems  to  be  amused 
with  his  company.  I  belong  to  an  old  generation, 
you  know,  my  dear  Tillotson,  when  the  fogies  had 
their  day,  so  I  am  not  up  to  every  thing  that  goes 
on ;  so  I  suppose  every  thing  is  all  right.  But, 
my  dear  boy,  the  way  to  make  every  thing  nice, 
and  smooth,  and  tidy,  and,  as  Doctor  Delahorney 
says,  ivould  put  you  on  your  two  legs  again,  is  to 
come  out  yourself  at  once^ 

Mr.  Tillotson  saw  behind  all  this  directly. 
"The  old  mistake,"  he  said  to  himself,  bitterly. 
"  Poor  captain,  lie  lets  out  the  trutli  at  once.  She 
is  now  in  her  element.  Tliis  was  the  freedom  she 
was  pining  for." 

The  organisation  of  the  two  offices  took  up  a 
great  deal  of  time,  but  Mr.  Tillotson  went  off  hur- 
riedly to  his  board  at  once. 
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"You  have  been  working  very  hard,  Tillot- 
son,"  said  Mr.  Bowater.  "  I  hope  not  over-doing 
it.  We  must  take  care  here,''''  and  he  tapped  his 
forehead.  "To  be  sure  you  must  go.  It  is  a 
little  inconvenient,  no  doubt ;  but  we'll  work  for 
you.  Just  wind  up  within  the  next  two  or  three 
days,  so  as  to  leave  all  clear."  And  Mr.  Tillotson 
set  to  work  eagerly  to  get  all  clear,  and  fixed  the 
third  day  from  thence  as  the  day  of  his  departure. 
"  Poor  little  soul,"  he  said.  "  It  seems  a  sad  mis- 
take, but  she  must  not  suffer  for  my  folly.  It  is  a 
duty  for  me."  He  sat  up  late  that  night,  and  yet 
later  the  next  night.  With  great  labour  he  had 
nearly  got  through  his  task ;  and  then  the  secre- 
tary came  in  with  yet  more,  and  asked,  "  Surely, 
now,  did  a  day  make  so  much  diflPerence  ?  And, 
after  all,  couldn't  he  put  on  the  steam  when  he 
had  once  started?" 

At  last  a  free  man,  and  with  a  little  light 
luggage  hastily  put  together,  he  set  off  by  night, 
and  by  a  dark  night ;  with  that  "  putting  on  the 
steam"  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Smiles,  he  need  only 
be  two  nights  on  the  road.  Down  they  would 
swoop  to  Dover,  as  rapidly  swoop  across  to  Calais, 
and  then  "  tear  "  wildly  through  the  French  comi- 
try,  and  as  the  night  gathered  in  its  dark  draperies 
slowly,  and  the  morning  broke,  the  pleasant  ob- 
jects of  a  new  land,  the  fields,  the  costumes,  the 
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men  and  women,  would  gradually  open  on  the 
traveller.  For  him  it  was  a  gloomy  night,  and  a 
cold  one  in  thought  as  in  temperature.  He  took 
no  account  of  the  time,  and  it  was  with  a  little 
sm'prise  that  he  found  that  they  had  stopped  in  the 
large  blazing  station  at  Dover,  and  heard  that  he 
was  to  descend  here  and  go  on  board.  He  got 
down  mechanically. 

There  was  a  great  crowd  and  bustle.  It  was 
now  found  to  be  a  wild  raging  night,  and  passen- 
gers as  they  stood  at  the  door  and  looked  out 
down  towards  the  port,  shrank  back  a  little ;  the 
wind  was  whistling,  and  seemed  to  bring  with  it  a 
flavour  of  the  sea.  Some  thought  it  better  not  to 
"  go  on,"  and  turned  to  the  great  hotel  close  by. 
Mr.  Tillotson,  careless  about  such  a  thing,  pre-i 
pared  to  go  down  straight  to  the  port. 

But  another  packet  had  just  come  in,  bringing 
with  it  a  miserable  foretaste  of  what  was  in  store 
for  those  who  were  going  on  the  sea  now.  Here 
was  the  miserable,  battered,  cruelly-used  herd  of 
passengers  staggering  up,  without  strength  or  life, 
wet  and  shrivelled,  but  still  thankful  to  be  on  land 
once  more.  Some  with  faces  all  "  washed  out," 
and  ghastly  with  sea- sufferings,  came  blindly  and 
wildly  into  the  blazing  station,  and  Mr.  Tillotson 
felt  a  little  pity  for  such  miserable  beings.  And 
suddenly,  as  he  was  waiting  to  let  the  stream  pass 
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him  by  and  let  him  out,  a  figure  in  a  cloak  which 
had  a  very  high  stiff  collar,  with  a  thin  white  face 
peering  out,  came  limping  past  him,  and  said  half 
to  himself,  half  aloud,  "  I  wonder  where  this  takes 
us  to,  my  dear  ?"  For  there  was  a  lady  behind 
him,  and  only  one  lady,  and  in  that  blaze  of  gas- 
light Mr.  Tillotson  saw  she  was  in  deep  new  black. 
In  a  second  he  had  known  all!  And  the  good 
captain,  after  a  natural  start,  had  his  hand  in  both 
of  his  own,  with  an  ejaculation  of  comfort  and 
pity,  that  seemed  to  be  drawn  from  the  bottom  of 
his  heart. 

"  God  help  us  all,  Tillotson !     The  poor,  poor 
little  thing !     I  declare  my  old  heart  is  broken  !" 


UHAPTER  XIL 

THE  captain's  STORY. 

After  this  blow,  a  hopeless  gloom  settled  down 
■on  Mr.  Tillotson.  He  shut  himself  up  dismally. 
He  would  see  no  one.  If  there  were  clouds  over 
his  hitherto  wretched  existence,  his  life  now  had 
become  lost  irretrievably  in  the  blackest  night. 
Mr.  Bowater  deplored  his  absence  from  the  bank, 
or  rather  his  lack  of  interest  in  its  concerns. 
"  One  of  our  best  men,"  he  said,  "  when  he  chose 
to  exert  himself!" 

The  old  feeling  had  now  taken  the  shape  of  re- 
morse. "  It  was  my  doing,"  he  said,  again  and 
again ;  "all  my  doing.  I  have  this  now  on  my 
wretched  soul,  luith  that  others  And  in  this  state, 
which  was  not,  after  all,  grief  after  her  who  was 
departed,  he  continued  for  several  weeks. 

No  one  took  this  state  of  things  to  heart  so 
much  as  the  captain.  This  trial  had,  indeed,  pain- 
fully distressed  him ;  his  fine  old  Eoman  features 
seemed  to  grow  sharper  every  day,  and  his  eyes  to 
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get  a  more  wistfiil  "  peering"  expression.  He 
made  many  weary  journeys  to  liis  friend's  house, 
who  would  see  him,  however,  but  seldom.  At 
these  infcerAaews  he  tried  all  the  common  forms  of 
consolation,  though,  to  say  the  truth,  the  captain 
was  but  an  indifferent  hand  where  artful  solace 
was  required.  He  himself  was,  indeed,  "  cut  to 
the  heart,"  as  he  often  said,  by  the  loss  of  his 
"  little  girl,"  and  after  telling  his  friend  that  "  he 
vowed  to  God  it  was  the  greatest  folly  in  the 
world,  and  surely  what  was  the  born  use  of  it  ? 
and  that  if  there  was  any  sense  in  the  thing,  well 
and  good,  and  what  was  it  but  what  we  must  all 
come  to  ?"  the  captain  himself  would  break  down, 
and  declare  that  lie  Avas  only  "  an  old  hag,  fit 
there  and  then  for  carrying  out  and  covering  up 
under  the  sod." 

Of  many  evenings,  therefore,  afterwards,  when 
the  interval  of  many  evenings  had  passed  by  from 
that  night,  the  captain  sat  with  his  friend,  and  told 
him  little  details  of  that  dismal  departure.  "  I 
shall  reproach  myself  till  I  go  to  my  grave,"  said 
the  brave  old  ofticer,  hopelessly.  "  I  have  no 
more  sense  in  my  head  than  that  old  brush-handle, 
and  it'll  be  the  same  till  I'm  laid  in  my  stupid  old 
coffin.  But,  Tillotson,  my  boy,  I  hadn't  the  heart 
to  refuse  her  any  thing.  You  recollect  her  little 
ways." 
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The  old  hopeless  gloom  had  settled  down  on 
Mr.  Tillotson's  heart.  "  Yon  talk,"  he  said,  al- 
most passionately,  ^^of  self-reproach,  my  dear 
nncle.  Yon  !  Bnt  what  of  me  !  I,  that  was  so 
cold  and  heartless,  and  failed  in  my  duty  !  Poor 
little  soul !  And  I  used  to  say  that  she  could  not 
understand  me!  I  should  have  gone  with  her, 
and  been  with  her,  and  not  given  her  up  for  this 
wretched,  paltry,  miserable  money-getting !  I 
have  this  on  my  soul  now,  and,  I  tell  you,  I  am 
sick  and  weary,  and  longing  for  it  all  to  end." 

"  No,  no,  don't  say  that,"  said  the  captain, 
alarmed.  ''  Now  don't — don't.  No  one  could 
have  behaved  more  handsomely  or  more  delicately, 
and  she  owned  it,  poor  little  soul!  But,  you 
know,  she  was  a  child,  after  all,  and  had  a  little  of 
the  ways  of  children,  and  she  couldn't  help  it,  God 
knows.     It  wasn't  her  fault." 

"  You  are  right,"  said  Mr.  Tillotson,  bitterly, 
and  walking  up  and  down  the  room.  "  I  have 
this  on  my  soul  to  add  to  the  rest.  I  tell  you,  I 
am  a  wretched,  miserable,  guilty  being,  and  de- 
serve any  chastisement  which  I  begin  to  hope  will 
fall  on  me." 

Though  the  captain  was  now  a  little  familiar 
with  these  bursts,  still  they  alarmed  him.  ^^  Now, 
now,"  he  would  say,  in  expostulation,  "  don't  now, 
my   dear   fellow  !     You   know  yourself  how   my 
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heart  was  in  tliat  little  child,  and  I  don't  think  I 
ever  got  such  a  scald  as  on  that  night.  But  still 
it  couldn't  be  helped,  and  I  don't  believe  there 
was  a  cleverer  doctor  in  the  universe  than  that 
Doctor  Delahorney ;  and  you  know,  Tillotson," 
added  the  captain,  humbly,  ^'  if  it  was  God's 
will " 

"I  know,"  said  he  softly,  ^^  you  are  right. 
But  who  did  it  ?  Ah !  you  can't  deny  it !  No. 
My  neglect,  my  cold  sense  of  duti/,  froze  up  her 
heart.  I  should  have  gone  to  her,  been  with 
her,  broken  through  all  that  folly,  and  fondled 
her  like  a  child.  Time  would  have  done  every 
thing ;  time  would  have  made  us  forget  every 
thing ;  and  time  would  have  taught  us  much. 
But  I  should  have  my  wretched  pride  and  my 
miserable  brooding  over  my  pet  sorrows,  and  now 
I  have  something  genuine  to  feed  on  for  the  rest  of 
my  days." 

"  E'ow  this  is  folly,  Tillotson,"  said  the  cap- 
tain, nervously,  ''  and  I  tell  you  again,  put  the 
whole  thing  out  of  yom'  head.  Indeed,  the  poor 
little  soul  brought  it  on  herself,  as  I  have  told 
you  again  and  again.  And  she  was  a  giddy  little 
creature,  and  d'ye  know,  Tillotson,"  added  the 
captain,  wistfully,  "  during  those  last  few  weeks 
something  seemed  to  come  over  her,  and  even  to 
me  she  got  very  positive  and  determined — quite  a 
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change,  you  know — and  I  couldn't  make  it  out ; 
and,  d'ye  know,  after  puzzling  this  old  head  of 
mine,  I  put  it  all  to  the  account  of  that  travelling 
feUow  we  picked  up  on  the  road.  At  last  I 
blundered  on  it  for  a  wonder  !" 

Mr.  Tillotson  stopped  short.  '^  What !"  he 
said,  "  that  gentleman  you  were  always  praising?" 

"Ah!  there's  Tom  all  over  for  you,"  said  the 
captain,  shaking  his  head  sadly ;  "he'd  pick  up  any 
one  with  a  good  coat  on  his  back  out  of  the  street. 
I  ought  to  have  known  better — indeed  I  ought,  an 
■old  fogie  like  me.  But  you  know  he  was  so  book- 
learned,  and  could  talk  so  finely,  and  so  long. 
Why,  he'd  have  a  page  out  before  you  or  I  could 
manage  a  sentence,  so  that  it  wasn't  surprising  he 
got  a  sort  of  influence  over  her." 

"  Influence  over  her  ?"  repeated  Mr.  Tillotson, 
mechanically. 

The  captain  had  not  his  eye  on  his  friend  at 
that  moment,  and  went  on  eager  to  explain. 

"  Exactly  !  The  very  thing.  You  know  the 
way  young  things  look  up  to  your  tip-top  clever 
fellows,  and  you  know  she  was  very  young,  Tillot- 
son ;  and  there  are  very  few  children's  heads  can 
bear  complimenting  and  that  sort  of  thing,  and 
this  fellow  was  somehow  always  coming  and  going 
and  hanging  about  the  place,  and  whispering  and 
colloquering^    and   I   thought  it  was  a  pity,  you 
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know,  Tillotson,  as  she  was  ill,  to  say  any  thing. 
But  I  give  you  my  honour  and  credit,  after  I  had 
heard  some  of  those  stories  about  him " 

"  Stories  ?     So  there  were  stories  ?" 

"  Ah !  you  may  well  say  that,"  the  captain 
answered  despondingly.  "  A  nice  old  fool,  Tom, 
to  take  charge  of  a  young  creature.  Before  God, 
I  couldn't  help  it.  But  I  tell  you,  as  soon  as 
I  saw  the  chap  he  was,  I  was  putting  pen  to 
paper  to  get  you  over  at  once.  Then  came  that 
sudden  thing !  And,  Tillotson,  I  do  believe,  I 
never  told  you  this  before — that  he  was  a  thorough 
rascal." 

Mr.  Tillotson  again  started.  "  And  you  never 
told  me  all  this  ?"  he  said,  reproachfully.  "  But 
you  meant  it  for  the  best." 

"  Indeed,  I  did,"  said  the  captain.  ''  And  I 
tell  it  you  now,  not  to  let  it  be  pressing  too  much 
on  your  spirits  ;  for  you  had  neither  hand  nor  part 
in  it.  Lideed,  I  have  long  had  it  on  my  mind  to 
tell  you  of  it.  My  dear  fellow,  you  have  nothing 
to  charge  yourself  with.  The  poor  little  soul,  she 
was  giddy  and  childish,  and  could  not  help  it.  It 
was  natural  she  should  be  said  and  led  by  him ; 
for  he  was  an  uncommonly  fine  and  dashing  and 
insinuating  fellow  as  you'd  ask  to  see.  And,  in- 
deed, she  wasn't  accountable." 

Mr.  Tillotson  looked  at  him  strangely. 
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"  What  does  all  this  mean  ?"  he  said.  "  Tell 
me  about  it  fully.     It  is  right  I  should  know." 

^^  Well,  then,  my  dear  friend,"  said  the  cap- 
tain, sadly,  "  not  a  word  of  this  should  have  passed 
my  lips,  but  that  I  see  you  wasting  yourself  away 
in  this  state.  We  have  our  duty  to  the  living  as 
well  as  to  the  dead,  as  every  parson  will  tell  you. 
My  dear  friend,  the  poor  little  giddy  soul,  she 
gave  me  a  deal  of  worry  and  anxiety ;  and  she 
was  so  foolish — ^without  a  bit  of  harm  in  her,  mind 
— that  that  blackguard''^  (and  the  captain  grew 
savage  all  of  a  sudden)  "  took  advantage  of  it.  I 
found  out  his  game  afterwards,  and  the  secret  of 
all  his  civility  and  attentions ;  and  Tom,  like  an 
old  Bolshero  as  he  always  was  and  ever  will  be, 
so  long  as  he  goes  on  his  old  lame  leg,  swallowed 
it  all. 

"  Yes ;  and  I  heard  that  he  was  showing  a 
letter  of  hers  to  some  of  his  friends — a  low  mean 
trick  that  no  Englishman — I  declare  to  God  when 
I  heard  that,  Tillotson,  I  lost  all  patience  with 
him,  and  I  sent  Captain  Peters,  an  old  Ninety- 
fourth  man,  now  on  half-pay,  with  my  card,  to 
tell  him  he  was  a  low  scoundrel,  and  Peters  was 
just  the  man  to  give  him  my  very  words.  And  he 
told  him  so ;  but  then,  sir,  begad,  he  showed  the 
cloven  hoof.  He  did  !  Talking  about  meeting  an 
old  man — "  said  the  captain,  "  what  did  he  mean  ? 
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I  was  young  enougli  to  face  liiiiij  or  any  coward 
like  him — and  so  Peters  told  liim,  with  great  pre- 
sence of  mind.  And  then,  egad  !  he  dropped  his 
tone.  I'd  have  put  my  ball  into  him  as  true  as  I 
would  have  done  twenty  years  ago.  I  suppose  he 
thought  I  was  some  old  cripple  fit  for  a  hospital, 
the  sneaking  impostor  !  But  Peters  gave  him  his 
mind,  and  was  near  making  it  personal,  too  ;  and 
I'll  never  forget  it  to  Peters." 

"  But,  my  dear  friend,"  said  Mr.  Tillotson, 
*^  you  sm'ely  did  not " 

"No,"  said  the  captain,  sadly,  "he  saved  us 
that  trouble.  Peters  went  home  and  had  his  Joe 
Mantons  all  ready  oiled,  in  the  kindest  and  most 
friendly  manner ;  and,  indeed,  Grod  forgive  me,  I 
was  thinking  of  it  with  great  satisfaction,  for  we 
had  only  buried  the  poor  little  soul  the  day  before ; 
and  I'd  have  had  him  in  front  of  my  barrel  with 
great  comfort,  when  he  trumped  up  a  story,  sir, 
about  a  telegraph  message,  and  his  old  mother  or 
grandmother  dying.  Then,  sir,  I  saw  what  the 
fellow  was.  Catch  an  English  gentleman  doing 
that !  Why,  sir,  he'd  have  let  his  mother  or  his 
grandmother  die  fifty  times  over  before  he'd  dis- 
grace himself  in  tiiat  way.  Not  that  I  didn't  like 
my  mother.     God  forbid." 

"  But  she— tell  me  about  her,"  said  Mr.  Til- 
lotson.     "Is  it  certain " 
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The  captain  shook  his  head.  "  Best  let  it  be 
as  it  is,"  he  said.  "  It  wouldn't  comfort  you  to 
hear.  Indeed,  God  forgive  me  for  saying  any 
thing  about  it.  But  it's  all  for  your  good.  I 
can't  see  a  fine  fellow  wasting  himself  away  in 
that  style,  and  not  say  a  word.  From  what  I 
saw,  my  dear  boy,  and  knew  and  found  out,  I 
think  you  have  done  well  enough.  There's  reason 
in  every  thing.  God  forgive  my  old  heart  for 
saying  a  word  against  the  poor  thing ;  but  indeed 
it's  right  you  should  know.  And  now  there's  the 
whole  truth  for  you,  neither  more  nor  less,  and 
not  a  word  of  lie  in  it ;  and  I  mean  it  for  the  best, 
telling  you — before  Heaven,  I  do  !" 

Mr.  Tillotson  took  his  hand  silently,  and  wrung 
it.  "  Indeed  I  know  that,"  he  said.  "  Well,  so 
there  it  all  ends  then." 

"To  be  sure,"  said  the  captain,  almost  gaily; 
"  and  that's  right.  After  all,  my  dear  Tillotson, 
it's  only  the  poor  girls — God  help  'em — ^that  have 
time  for  mo2:)ing.  Why,  look  at  you.  A  fine 
dashing  handsome  fellow,  with  the  world  before 
you,  and  plenty  of  brains  (I  wish  old  Tom  had  a 
little  corner  of  your  head),  and  by  and  bye  all 
this  will  pass  by.  Care  killed  many  a  cat,  my 
dear  boy,  and  did  no  good  after  all." 

"  We  must  only  try,"   said  his  friend.     "  I 
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•am  a  bad  hand  at  any  tiling  like  strength  of  mind 
or  exertion." 

^^  Tut  J  tut !"  said  the  captain,  repeating  his 
old  "  common  form"  of  consolation.  "Is  it  a 
fine  well-made  fellow  like  you  ?  Why,  who 
linows,"  said  the  captain,  wistfully  and  in  a  sort 
of  reverie,  "  but  we  may  see  you  with  a  regular 
family  yet  growing  up  about  you?  And  why 
not?  We  weren't  all  made  to  be  moping  like 
prisoners  in  a  jail.  And  I  tell  you  what,  my  dear 
•friend,  look  at  me !  Look  at  that  foolish  old 
Bolshero  Tom,  stuck  in  the  mud  like  an  old  mile- 
stone, stopping  the  road  in  every  body's  way. 
Often  and  often  my  old  father — God  rest  his  soul 
— said  it  to  me.  '  Tom,'  says  he,  '  you'll  be  sorry 
for  it  when  you  come  to  my  age.'  And  so  I  was, 
faith." 

Then  the  captain  fell  off  in  talk  about  the  last 
jnoments  of  her  whom  he  called  his  "  little  girl." 
Several  times  his  friend  interrupted  him,  taking 
.  snuff  savagely,  and  using  his  handkerchief 

"  I  am  no  better  than  an  old  woman,  and 
should  be  sent  to  the  poor-house.  God  forgive 
me,  for  an  old  numskull^  that  might  live  a  hun- 
dred years  more  and  never  get  sense !  To  think 
I  hadn't  the  wit  to  manage  a  child  like  that! 
-But  it  came  on  so  very  sudden,  Tillotson;  even 
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Miss   Diamond  and  the  maid,  they  didn't  tliink 

any  thing  was  coming,"  added  the  captain,  after 

a  pause.      "  Poor   little   soul — poor    little   soul ! 

She's  an  angel,   maybe,   now,"  he   said,  with  a 

wistful  air  of  doubt. 

Mechanically   the    other    repeated   the   words 

after  him : 

"  Poor,  poor  little  soul !     And  did  she  say  any 

thing — give  you  any  message  to  me,  you  know  ? 

I  daresay,"  he  added,  bitterly,  "she  spoke  of  me 
— forgave  me,  perhaps,  for  my  desertion  of  her.     I 

should  have  been  with  her,  indeed  !" 

"  No,   no,    no !"    said    the   captain,    eagerly. 

"  On  my  word  and  credit,  no  !  She  was  speak- 
ing of  you  every  minute — wait,  she  did  tell  me 
something  to  tell  you,  and  I  was  in  an  ace  of 
forgetting  it.  Bosthoon  for  ever !  Yes,  about  the 
lawsuit  trial." 

"  0,  that  was  it !"  said  he,  absently. 
"  Yes,  she  was  very  particular  about  it.  Yes, 
let  me  see  th'  exact  words  now.  You  were," 
added  the  captain,  slowly,  resolutely,  and  by  de- 
grees— "  you  were  to  go  on  with  the  trial.  She 
begged  you'd  fight  it  while  there  was  a  shot  in 
the  locker  :  and  if  you  got  the  day — d'ye  see  me 
now,  Tillotson  ? — you  were  to  take  care  of  poor 
Miss  Diamond  with  it — set  her  up  comfortably, 
and  Martha,"  added  the  captain,  checking  off  on 
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Lis  fingers,  ''  and  an  hospital — something  about 
an  hospital  for  orphans.  I'll  think  of  it  all  to- 
night in  my  bed.  But  you  were  to  fight  it  while 
there  was  a  shot  left — that  was  her  dying  wish. 
Says  she  to  me,  poor  child,  'Nunkey,'  says  she, 
'  as  I  did  not  get  what  I  thought  I'd  get,'  says 
she,  *  I  may  as  well  have  the  jourchase-money  back 
again,  and  do  what  I  like  with  it.'  What  d'ye 
think  she  meant,  Tillotson  ?  Maybe  she  was  wan- 
dering. But  those  were  the  words,  for  I  got  them 
by  heart." 

"  No,"  said  he,  with  a  sigh,  ^'  she  was  in  her 
senses  indeed.  I  understand  them  perfectly,  and 
her  wishes  shall  be  carried  out  to  the  letter." 

At  this  moment  the  servant  brought  in  letters, 
just  come  by  post.  Mr.  Tillotson  looked  at  them 
mechanically.  ^^  The  bank,"  he  said,  half  bitterly. 
"  They  want  me  back  again,  I  suppose  ?" 

"  Then  again,"  said  the  captain,  eagerly,  "  that 
might  be  the  salvation  of  you.  I  wish  I  had  been 
bred  to  business  when  I  was  young." 

Mr.  Tillotson  was  reading  his  letters,  and  gave 
a  little  start.  '^  Poor  Bowater,"  he  said,  "  gone 
too !  Death  seems  to  be  coming  in  where — now 
— even  into  banks." 
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CHAPTER  I. 

A  VISIT  FROM  MR.  TILNEY. 

More  than  six  months  had  passed  away  since 
that  evening.  Mr.  Tillotson  had  gone  back  with 
an  enforced  ardour  to  the  concerns  of  his  bank, 
and  had  begun  to  find  in  it,  if  not  a  fascination, 
at  least  a  distraction.  The  death  of  Mr.  Bowater, 
M.P.,  our  "esteemed  and  vahied  chairman,"  had 
left  ^^  a  void  in  our  council  almost  impossible 
to  fill,"  so  at  least  said  the  company's  report,* 
couched  in  terms  of  deep  financial  affliction.  How- 
ever, when  the  day  of  the  half-yearly  meeting 
came  round,  which  it  did  in  a  few  months,  the 
sorrowing  council  and  officers  prepared  with  great 
alacrity  to  replace  the  loss  they  had  sustained,  and 
there  seemed  to  be  a  private  impression  abroad 
that  the  new  substitute  for  the  lamented  chief 
would  be  a  better  man.  "  We  want  new  blood," 
said  the  secretary  to  director  A.  B.  "  Poor  old 
Bowater  talked  a  little  too  much,"  said  A.  B.  to 
CD.     "  There  was  more  wind  in  him  than  sense," 
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said  another  on  the  board.  This  seemed  a  little 
inconsistent  with  the  sorrowing  report.  But  when 
the  day  of  election  came  round,  it  was  determined, 
according  to  the  secretary's  phrase,  to  "  run  Til- 
lotson"  for  the  place.  This  might  seem  a  curi- 
ous selection,  for  he  was  indifferent  and  languid, 
and  only  lately  had  begun  to  take  interest  in  the 
concern ;  but  he  had  many  recommendations. 
He  had  a  great  deal  of  money  in  the  concern  ; 
lie  was  a  gentleman  by  birth  and  connection, 
which,  strange  to  say,  seemed  to  have  an  extraor- 
dinary charm  for  such  as  had  neither ;  and  lastly, 
he  had  a  "  first-class  head,"  could  "  see  into  a 
granite  wall,"  &c.  The  secretary  even  quoted 
some  last  words  of  ''  poor  old  Bowater  when  near 
liis  end,"  when  that  financier  was  babbling  away 
of  his  green  fields,  Foncier  stock,  and  the  Plata 
securities,  in  reference  to  the  management  of  that 
Bhootan  business.  "  The  Duke  of  Wellington 
could  not  have  done  it  better  than  Tillotson,"  was 
the  odd  form  of  praise  he  used.  When  the  day  of 
meeting  came  round,  a  "  glorious  dividend"  of 
eighteen  and  a  half  per  cent  was  waiting  for  the 
shareholders,  being  actually  three  per  cent  more 
than  was  anticipated ;  so  that,  being  in  a  sort  of 
monetary  rapture,  the  company  knew  not  how 
to  show  their  gratitude  to  their  intelligent  direc- 
tory except  by  adopting  every  proposal  they  made. 
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Mr.  Tillotson  faintly  protested.  But,  as  the  cap- 
tain said,  "  it  would  be  the  making  of  him,"  and 
a  blessing  sent  by  Providence,  and  he  could  not 
well  resist  the  pressure  put  upon  him.  And  thus 
Henry  Tillotson,  Esq.,  became  chairman  of  the 
United  Foncier  Credit  Company. 

It  was  found  by  this  time  that  the  premises 
of  the  Foncier  were  hardly  magnificent  enough 
for  its  prosperity.  A  wine-merchant,  next  door, 
had  been  in  difficulties,  and  with  great  sagacity 
the  secretary  had  come  to  his  aid  with  liberality, 
taking  a  mortgage  on  the  premises  to  "  secure  the 
company."  Li  course  of  time,  the  wine-merchant 
having  "  arranged"  with  his  creditors  once  or 
twice,  and  received  all  the  indulgence  paid  to 
failing  trade,  finally  collapsed,  and  it  became  open 
to  the  Foncier  to  secure  these  desirable  premises 
for  a  mere  song — i.e.  some  twenty-five  thousand 
pounds.  Some  said  that  scheming  company  was 
always  lucky;  others  said — a  dissatisfied  share- 
holder, perhaps — that  every  body  seemed  to  think 
they  could  have  ^^  a  pull"  at  the  bank.  It  was 
agreed,  however,  that  it  ivas  a  song.  In  a  very 
short  time  "middle-age"  Jenkinson  was  called 
in  again ;  that  architect  had  submitted  some  gor- 
geous plans  based  on  the  designs  of  the  Louvre, 
and  very  soon — without  suspension  of  business — 
the  workmen  were  busy,  and  the  scaffoldings  were 
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erected,  and  cream-laid  stone,  loamy  as  bride-cake 
sugar,  was  being  piled  up,  and  the  new  banking 
palace  soon  grew  towards  completion.  Li  such 
daring  schemes,  to  say  nothing  of  "pushing  on 
trade,"  Mr.  Tillotson  of  necessity  was  forced  to 
take  interest,  and  thus  gradually  he  was  being 
drawn  back  into  things  of  common  life.  At  his 
own  house  at  home  he  lived  a  solitary  and  de- 
jected life — sitting  alone  through  the  long  even- 
ings. He  had  but  few  servants  in  his  "  fine" 
house,  and  among  them  that  Martha  Malcolm, 
who  had  not  left  him.  That  strange  gaunt  woman 
had  returned  home  from  her  mistress's  death-bed 
more  gaunt,  more  silent,  more  gloomy,  and  per- 
haps more  blunt  and  disrespectful  than  before — 
things  of  which  Mr.  Tillotson  took  no  notice,  and 
which,  perhaps,  were  more  in  tone  with  his  state 
of  mind,  and  when  encouraged  to  send  her  away, 
said  she  was  a  good  faithful  creature.  Miss  Dia- 
mond remained  with  the  captain,  keeping  house 
for  him,  reading  for  him  sometimes  in  the  even- 
ing, busy  with  a  monotonous  round  of  work.  But 
Mr.  Tillotson  she  rarely  saw,  and  never  sought ; 
and  it  seemed,  indeed,  when  she  met  him,  as 
though  she  shrank  a  little,  looking  at  him  with 
a  curious  suspicious  look.  Thougli  very  often  she 
came  to  see  Martha  Malcolm  when  he  was  away 
^t  the  bank ;  and  the  two  women  sat  together  in 
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the  parlour  for  hours,  and  perhaps  talked  over  the 
"  little  girl"  they  so  loved,  and  who  was  gone 
from  them.  But  it  was  known  that  later  she  was 
to  go  away  to  France,  and  give  herself  up  to  a 
religious  life. 

One  of  those  days,  when  the  chairman  was 
thus  away  at  his  bank,  with  all  the  papers  about 
a  new  loan  to  the  Plata  Railway — a  concern  sup- 
posed to  be  getting  into  rather  failing  health — 
before  him,  a  card  was  brought  in — "  Mr.  Tilney." 
There  were  other  cards  of  that  gentleman  up  at 
Mr.  Tillotson's  house,  for  he  had  called  very  often, 
and  periodically,  too,  but  without  success.     Mr. 
Tillotson  was  generally  at  his  bank,  as  he  might 
have  known;   or  Mr.  Tilney  had  the  misfortune 
to  find  the  door  opened  to  him  by  Martha  Malcolm, 
who  confronted  him,  adhering  to  the  door  like  an- 
Assyrian  figure,  and  gazing  out  with  the  impassi- 
bility of  such  images.     She  was  as  unyielding  as  if 
she  were  of  stone,  and,  in  truth,  rather  appalled 
Mr.  Tilney,  who  retired  in  some  confusion.     This 
morning,  however,  when  Mr.  Tillotson  looked  half 
mechanically  at  the   card  that  was  put  into  his 
hand,  soft  memories  seemed  to  rise  from  it,  like 
a  scent   from   a  "  box  of  opened   flowers ;"  and 
with  the  scent  came  also  dreamy  pictures,  and  a 
feeling  of  peace,  and  by  and  by  one  of  happiness. 
The  name  seemed  like  a  dream.     Association,  as 
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we  know,  does  so  much,  and  tliat  so  mysteriously ; 
and  lie  recalled  then — oddly,  too — another  card 
of  Mr.  Tilney's,  which  he  had  found  on  his  table- 
lon^r,  lonff  before,  down  at  the  cathedral  town, 
and  on  which  was  written  in  pencil,  "  Don't  for- 
get us  at  seven."  He  put  aside  the  Plata  Kailway 
papers,  and  sent  down  for  his  friend. 

Mr.  Tilney  came  in  with  alacrity,  but  with  a 
face  composed  to  grief.  But  he  was  greatly 
changed;  neat  and  clean  as  ever  in  his  dress, 
though  old-fashioned,  and  perhaps  old,  too :  yet 
still  there  were  signs  of  wear  and  tear.  The  tall 
straight  back  was  beginning  to  bend,  and  some- 
thing about  the  collar  seemed  to  suggest  tighten- 
ing and  bracings  to  keep  together  what  would 
otherwise  have  spread  and  gone  wild.  Above  all,, 
since  that  night,  there  had  come  a  soft  "  fishy" 
stare  into  his  eyes,  and  at  times  a  stiffness  round 
the  edges  of  his  lips,  and,  possibly,  a  little  tremble 
in  his  hands. 

He  was  really  glad  to  see  his  friend.  '^  My 
dear  Tillotson,"  he  said,  taking  the  other's  hand 
into  both  of  his,  '^  I  am  so  glad  to  see  you.  I 
need  not  tell  you  how  I  felt  ivith  you ;  how  we  all 
felt  with  you." 

^'Yes,  yes,"  said  Mr.  Tillotson,  hastily;  "I 
knoiu  that.  I  have  had  my  troubles  since  we  met 
last.     They  come  to  us  all  pretty  impartially." 
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He  said  this  without  seeing  that  Mr.  Tilney 
winced  a  Httle. 

"  I  believe  so,"  said  he.  "  But  you  know, 
my  dear  friend,  what  the  clergy  tell  us.  Not 
later  than  last  Sunday,  at  the  Chapel  Eoyal, 
sir  (I  never  miss),  I  heard  Dr.  McCayenne  say, 
that  whom  the  Lord  loved  He  took  care  to  scourge 
with  a  red-hot  rod  of  iron.  Fine  image.  No, 
it  wasn't  last  Sunday  ;  let  me  see.  Brindley,  the 
bishop,  I  think ;"  and  in  some  doubt,  Mr.  Tilney 
paused  altogether,  to  settle  the  matter  inside  his 
own  brain. 

"  I  hope  they  are  all  well  with  you  ?"  said 
Mr.  Tillotson,  changing  the  subject.  "  Mrs.  Til- 
ney, and  Miss  Augusta,  and " 

"  Perfectly,  quite  well,  thank  you,  much 
obliged  to  you;  I  shall  take  care  to  mention  your 
kind  inquiries."  (Mr.  Tilney  always  fell  into 
these  formalities  even  in  the  instance  of  old  friends, 
when  he  had  not  seen  them  for  some  time.) 
"  Thanks  to  Providence,  who  keeps  off  the  wind 
from  even  the  lambs,  sir,  they  are  doing  very 
well.  Tliough,  by  the  way,  no;  I  had  quite  for- 
got.    Poor  Ada." 

Mr.  Tillotson  started.  "Nothing  has  hap- 
pened her  ?     She  is  not " 

Mr.  Tilney  shook  his  head  gloomily.  "We 
went  through  a  gTeat  deal  with  his  poor  child. 
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Doctor  after   doctor,    sir.     Had  'em  all  in,   one 
after  the  other." 

"  I  never  heard,"  said  Mr.  Tillotson,  passion- 
ately— *' never.  They  never  told  me.  I  have 
been  shut  up  here.  I  know  nothing  of  what 
goes  on  in  the  world.  But  tell  me ;  she  is  well 
now?" 

^^Well,"  said  Mr.  Tilney,  plaintively;  "we 
may  call  her  well:  but  you  may  conceive  the 
time  we  had  of  it.  Doctor  after  doctor,  I  assure 
you,  and  the  very  best — Sir  John  Bellman.  A 
brougham  and  a  pair  of  horses  always  at  the  door. 
Shut  up  myself  in  the  study.  But  I  declare  to 
the  Almighty  Providence  —  which  blows  down 
every  leaf,  and  every  blade  of  grass,  and  every 
single  sparrow  on  the  house-top — that  I  don't 
grudge  it.  For  she's  a  true  noble  girl,  sir,  and 
was  true  to  me  when  I  wanted  it.  I  may  say 
Jack  Tilney,  sir,  would  have  had  a  head-stone 
over  him  now  but  for  her.  God  bless  her !  and 
you  too,  Tillotson.  We  all  went  through  enough 
that  night." 

"And  what  was  the  cause  of  all  this?" 
asked  Mr.  Tillotson,  eagerly.  "By  the  way, 
I  am  very  thoughtless,  and  think  of  nothing. 
This,  I  know,  is  your  lunch-time ;"  and  he  rang 
the  bell. 

"0,  now — come  now,"   said  Mr.   Tilney,   in 
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feeble  protest,  "  this  is  always  tlie  way.  We  are 
doing  very  well  as  we  are.    I  really  beg —    Why, 

now? Well,  I'll  tell  you  about  it."     (Biscuits, 

and  a  rich  and  creamy  Scotch  cake,  and  sherry, 
had  appeared  with  the  rapidity  of  pantomime 
feast.)  "  You  recollect  a  man  that  used  to  be 
with  us  a  good  deal,  in  and  out,  you  know,  up- 
stairs, downstairs,  and  in  my  lady's  what  d'ye 
call  it? " 

"  Ross— Mr.  Eoss.     Perfectly." 

^^  Ah,  to  be  sure.  Well,  there  it  was,  you  see. 
The  up  and  down  state  of  things,  now  this  way, 
now  that,  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  it.  (You 
follow  me,  don't  you?)  I'm  afraid,  a  bad  fellow 
at  bottom,  with  some  fine  impulses.  Yes,  Tillot- 
son,  some  fine  impulses;  not  radically  bad " 

"  But  how?"  said  Mr.  Tillotson,  hesitating. 

"  Well,  this  how,"  said  Mr.  Tilney.  "  Since 
he  went  away " 

"  Why,  has  he  gone  ?" 

''  0,  God  bless  me,  yes ;  to  be  sure,"  said 
Mr.  Tilney.  "  Recently  at  Gibraltar,  you  know, 
with  his  regiment,  the  Buffs.  Fine  corps  as  ever 
you  saw.  I  knew  some  of  'em  long  ago,  when 
Lord  Bob  Hervey  (they  used  to  call  him  ^  Kettle 
Blower,'  about  which  a  long  story,  sir)  and  a  lot 
more  were  in  it.  It's  gone  to  the  bad  now,  I 
believe." 
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"And  so  he  has  left  the  country?"  said  Mr. 
Tillotson. 

"And  as  you  may  conceive,  Tillotson,  the 
worst  accounts.  Got  among  the  Jews  out  there. 
Glad  enougli  these  rogues  to  discount  any  rotten 
stick  of  a  chance  he  may  liave.  Though,  my 
dear  friend,  I  should  hardly  speak  of  it  before 
7/ou.  And  it  is  very  hard  between  the  two,  you 
one " 

"  Don't  mind,"  said  Mr.  Tillotson;  "it's  sure 
to  be  his.  When  my  poor  wife  was  alive,  I 
always  considered  it  a  little  hobby  of  hers.  Now, 
of  course,  I  can  say  little,  except,  indeed,  that  she 
had  some  last  wishes  in  reference  to  it,  so  I  must 
go  on  with  it,  though  merely  for  that  reason." 

"Ah!  to  be  sure,"  said  Mr.  Tilney.  "We 
heard  from  him  only  two  days  ago.  The  strangest 
letter,  I  declare,  Tillotson.  I  think  he's  a  little 
wrong  here,  you  Imow.  The  idea  of  a  man  get- 
ting into  a  fury  on  paper,  and  with  a  pen  in  his 
hand.  Wants  money,"  added  Mx\  Tilney,  taking 
out  the  letter ;  "  and  really,  now,  after  his  be- 
haviour, if  I  were  to  tell  you  the  story,  Tillotson, 
it  would  make  your  hair  stand  up  straight  with 
horror.  A  family  that  matured  him,  Tillotson, 
and  even  fed  him,  I  may  say ;  it  was  very  shock- 
ing." 

"  Indeed,  I  can  make  no  excuse  for  him,"  said 
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Mr.  Tillotson.  "  Indeed,  I  do  not  understand 
him.  To  me  he  has  some  unaccountable  antipathy. 
God  knows,  I  never  did  any  thing  to  him." 

"Precisely;  and  what  I  have  always  said. 
No  one  could  behave  handsomer ;  I  must  say  that 
for  you.  Now,  just  read  that,  and  see  what  you 
think  of  it.  He  knows  well  enough  we  have 
nothing  to  spare,  and  yet " 

Mr.  Tillotson,  strangely  taking  an  interest  in 
every  thing  that  indirectly  even  concerned  that 
family,  read  eagerly : 

"New  Barracks,  Gibraltar." 
(It  began  abruptly,  and  was  addressed  to  Ada 
Millwood.) 

"  I  wish  you  would  try  and  answer  my  letters, 
or  get  them  to  answer  them,  more  regularly.  It 
puts  double  the  trouble  on  me,  to  be  writing  the 
same  twice  over ;  so  try  and  be  careful,  will  you, 
this  time. 

"  I  suppose  you  are  all  going  on  in  the  same 
old  round,  Mrs.  T.  trying  hard  with  the  fishing- 
nets  (sAe'll  imderstand  me),  to  get  them  round  the 
legs  of  some  unlucky  poor  devil  of  a  soldier,  who 
some  way  walks  off  in  the  end — and  well  for  him, 
too.  He  doesn't  know  the  loss  he  has  had  in 
Augusta  and  her  sister — fine  domestic  creatures, 
well  suited  for  ordering  dinner  and  bringing  up 
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children.  Mrs.  T.  lias  trained  them  well;  and 
when  she  lies  down  for  the  last  time  (which,  of 
course,  I  hope  is  a  long  while  oif)  she  will  be  able 
to  say  to  herself,  '  Well  done,  thou  good  and 
faithful,'  &c.  (you  know  the  rest  of  it,  being  a 
good  girl,  and  properly  brought  up.) 

^'  That  reminds  me  of  the  amiable  and  gentle 
Tillot&on.  So  he  is  alone  again  in  the  wide 
world !  But  I  give  you  notice,  don't  let  him  be 
whining  to  me  about  his  lonely  state,  broken- 
hearted, and  all  that.  I  sha'n't  listen  to  a  single 
word.  I  am  glad,  now,  it  has  all  come  to  him, 
and  for  a  reason  that  you  won't  suspect.  I  am 
glad  there  is  no  woman  in  the  matter,  so  we  can 
have  done  with  maudlin.  If  you  were  to  write 
four  crossed  pages  every  mail,  and  whine  at  me 
again  and  again  in  every  line,  it  would  be  no 
good.  '  Think  of  his  sorrow,'  '  your  own  delicacy 
at  such  a  moment.'  At  such  a  moment!  Exactly 
— such  a  moment  is  just  the  one  I  would  choose. 
You'd  see  how  they'd  hunt  him  in  the  House  of 
Lords;  and  I  hope  to  Heaven  he'll  have  the  pluck 
to  go  there,  and  that  his  infernal  old  bank  will  not 
break  about  his  ears  until  this  is  over ;  and  if  it 
does,  I'd  almost  lend  him  the  money  to  go  on. 
And  I'd  advise  you,  my  delicate  young  girl,  to 
give  over  trying  on  the  nun  and  the  sweet  inter- 
cessor, for  I  shall  just  do  the  opposite. 
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''  Perhaps  you  pray  for  him  every  morning  in 
your  prayers. 

"  And  now  that  om'  sad  and  mournful  friend 
is  a  widower,  you  know,  you  ought  to  go  and 
pray  with  him. 

"  I  wonder  I  give  myself  the  bother  of  writing 
all  this  stuff.  I  don't  care  one  curse.  '  How 
shocking!'  old  Mrs.  T.  will  say;  and  the  two  un- 
successful spinsters,  '  Such  ribaldry,  mammar !' 
But  if  Captain  Skyrocket  said  it,  wouldn't  it  be 
^  so  funny !'  and  so  '  shocking !'  but  in  quite  an- 
other sense.  So  I  say  again,  I  don't  care  one 
curse  what  any  one  of  the  lot  thinks.  But  I 
shall  always  take  my  own  way,  and  do  just  as  I 
like,  and  not  be  dictated  to  by  sneaks,  male  or 
female. 

"  Perhaps  you'd  like  to  have  a  little  news 
about  myself?  With  all  my  heart.  I  am  very 
much  in  want  of  cash  ;  so  please  have  it  made  out 
for  me.  It's  infernal  the  way  they  harass  and 
persecute  me.  Won't  let  me  keep  my  head  above 
water ;  hunting  me  like  a  rat.  I  declare  to  you,  at 
times  I  wish  to  Heaven  I  tvas  a  rat,  and  could  go 
and  make  for  some  hole  under  the  shore,  where 
I  could  never  be  heard  of  again.  It's  a  shame 
and  a  disgrace  that  a  man  like  me,  with  a  fine 
fortune  coming  to  him,  and  as  good  as  his  own, 
and  secured  to  him   by  two  courts,  should  bo 
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hunted  and  worried  like  a  cur  dog  by  an  infernal 
troop  of  Moors  and  Jews.  Tell  them,  do,  to  make 
me  out  some  money.  You  can  manage  it  your- 
self. You  can  whine  somebody  out  of  it.  If  you 
don't,  by  Heaven !  I'll  come  over  and  do  it 
myself. 

"  I  can  tell  you,  they  treat  me  well  here ; 
better  than  in  your  infernal  England.  The  old 
governor  and  his  wife  have  me  at  their  place 
every  second  day,  and  old  Shortall,  who  has  a 
daughter  too,  is  precious  civil.  So,  you  see,  there 
are  Mrs.  Tilneys  every  where.  I  wish  you  saw 
the  governor's  daughter,  a  very  pretty  little  thing, 
not  one  of  your  potwolloping  girls — a  nice  creatm-e 
— portable,  that  you  could  put  up  in  your  hatbox. 
Of  course  they've  heard  of  my  coming  property ; 
but  she  is  very  fond  of  me,  and  shows  it,  by 
Heavens.  She  has  ten  thousand  from  the  old 
gov.,  and,  if  I  chose,  I  could  have  her  to-morrow, 
and  if  I  choose,  I  shall.  You  talk  of  '  delicacy' 
and  whining  bilious  fellows ;  but  I  can  tell  you, 
she  did  as  delicate  a  thing  last  week — that  I  might 
have  starved  and  rotted  before  any  one  in  Eng- 
land would  have  thought  of  doing.  She  knew  I 
wanted  money,  poor  little  darling.  However,  it's 
a  long  story. 

^^  Now  work  yourself,  and  try  and  do  some 
good.     Life  don't  consist  in  looking  angelic,  recol- 
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lect  You  can  work  it  out  somewhere,  if  you 
choose.  There  is  a  mail  a  couple  of  days  after 
you  get  this." 

Such  was  the  extraordinary  letter  read  by 
Mr.  Tillotson,  which  seemed  to  be  one  written 
by  a  madman,  or  at  least  after  the  influence  of 
drink.  And  yet  he  felt  no  indignation  at  the 
contemptuous  mention  of  himself :  he  rather  under- 
stood and  pitied.  "  He  is  harassed  and  perse- 
cuted," he  said  to  his  friend,  "  and  hardly  knows 
what  he  writes."  Another  feeling,  too,  was  pre- 
sent to  him,  and  covered  the  whole  letter,  as  it 
were,  with  a  cloud  of  gold.  The  picture  of  that 
gentle  girl,  suffering,  persecuted  by  the  worldlings 
among  whom  she  was  compelled  to  live,  with  no 
sympathy  for  her  sickness.  * 

"  Thafs  a  pretty  epistle  for  a  gentleman  to 
write,"  said  Mr.  Tilney,  ti'anquilly  —  "a  man 
brought  up  at  a  college  in  the  way  he  should  go — 
that  his  days  might  be  long.  And  all,  sir,  ad- 
dressed to  a  poor  helpless  girl,  that  has  not  a 
friend  upon  this  wide  earth,"  added  he,  motioning 
mournfully  with  a  very  full  glass  of  sherry,  as  if 
it  were  the  wide  planet  to  which  he  alluded,  "  that 
cannot  give  him  back  his  own — or — or — call  him 
out,  and  that  has  a  peck  of  troubles  of  her  own 
upon  her  hands." 

VOL.  II.  (J 
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Again  Mr.  Tillotson  became  eagerly  interested. 
"  Not  serious  ones,  surely?" 

''  Depends,  depends,"  said  Mr.  Tilney,  shaking. 
^^  It  all  comes  from  nature.  SJids  sensitive,  highly 
tip-top  sensitive.  Tlie  girls  and  Mrs.  T.  try  us 
all  very  much.  Between  you  and  me,  they  don't 
quite  take  to  her,  you  know ;  in  fact,"  added  Mr. 
Tilney,  with  startling  suddenness,  "  make  her  life 
a  perfect  hell  upon  earth." 

The  other  started. 

"  Yes,"  said  Mr.  Tilney,  now  in  hopeless 
gloom,  ''  it  comes  to  us  all,  peasant  and  bar'net, 
steward  and  peer  o'  the  realm.  The  great  Creator 
distributes  it  all  much  of  a  much.  I  begin  to 
sigh  for  quiet  and  a  nook  of  my  own.  They  are 
always  in  a  racket  at  home,  struggling  after  this 
and  that.  And  with  the  old  luck,  Tillotson. 
There's  young  McKerchier  on  now — a  low  young 
Scotch  fellow  in  a  regiment;  father  makes  the 
Kidderminster  things,  I  believe.  But  Mrs.  T. 
says  that's  all  right  now.  Money,  you  know,  is 
the  thing  now,  not  blood  and  breeding,  as  it  was 
in  my  day.  And  yet  I  think  the  fellow  is  going 
to  play  them  a  trick.  Mark  my  words,  he  will. 
I  am  very  glad  to  see  you ;  indeed,  I  am.  I  am 
getting  old  and  tired,  Tillotson.  Did  you  ever 
feel  thatf — as  if  you  could  never  rest  yourself 
enough.    Just  drop  in  on  us  when  you  have  time ; 
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it  will  be  a  charity.  Out  at  Kensington,  you 
know.  Better  leave  you  a  card.  There!  God 
Almighty,  in  His  infinite  mercy,  bless  and  protect 
you,  and  reward  you." 


CHAPTER  II. 

SUDDEN  LIGHT  AND  HAPPINESS. 

That  visit  seemed  to  let  in  a  thin  ray  of  sun- 
light into  the  bank.  Mr.  Tillotson  was  eager  to 
have  done  with  his  work,  to  get  home  and  think. 
Then  came  back  on  him  a  hundred  questions 
which  he  should  have  asked,  and  might  have 
learned.  What  was  this  illness?  Was  it  gone 
altogether?  And  what  was  this  mysterious  re- 
lation to  that  half-frantic  Ross  ?  things  which 
Mr.  Tilney  would  have  been  glad  to  relate  at 
length,  and  which  he  had  been  too  stupid  not 
to  ask. 

And  yet  some  instinct — a  reluctance  to  taking 
up  the  old  coil — kept  him  from  going  near  the 
place.  Every  day  he  had  a  fresh  struggle,  and 
every  day  it  seemed  better  to  him  not  to  thaw 
the  old  insensibility  to  human  interests,  which 
when  dissolved  seemed  only  destined  to  bring 
misery  on  him.  At  last,  one  Sunday  evening, 
a  day  when  he  used  to  take  long  straggling 
wanderings    outside    of  town  into   lonely  fields 
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where  building  had  not  yet  begun,  he  went  to- 
wards the  old-fashioned  part  of  Hampton,  gradu- 
ally advancing  further  and  further  until  he  came 
to  the  old-fashioned  lane  in  which  he  knew  Mr. 
Tilney's  house  was.  Here  were  the  old  dampish- 
looking  villas,  where  the  persons  of  quality  who 
wished  to  be  near  the""court  lived,  and  the  mothers 
of  maids  of  honour,  the  right  honourables,  who 
walked  in  the  gardens,  and  for  whom  the  cheer- 
ful old  red  brick  of  Queen  Anne's  day  made  a 
warm  background.  One  of  these  ancient  tene- 
ments Mr.  Tilney,  prompted  by  a  natural  sym- 
pathy, had  chosen,  having  gone  back,  as  he 
himself  said,  "  like  the  hare,  sir,"  to  the  old 
scenes.  It  was  called  '^  The  Recess,"  was  very 
small  and  damp-looking,  was  surrounded  by  a 
high  wall,  and  had  an  old  pale  green  gate  wilh 
green  wooden  rails,  through  which  "  The  Recess" 
could  be  seen.  He  got  it  very  cheap,  and  found 
great  comfort  in  the  old  associations  it  brought 
back,  and  in  walking  in  the  palace  gardens  close 
by,  and  in  also  repeating  that  he  had  come  back 
there  "  like  the  hare,  sir."  But  it  must  be  said 
that  his  family  did  not  at  all  share  in  this  roman- 
tic view;  and  Mrs.  Tilney,  when  she  heard  the 
allusion,  often  contemptuously  coupled  with  it 
the  bow  of  the  violin,  making  the  strange  com- 
bination of  "  Hare  fiddlestick !  cocking  us  down 
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here,  in  this  wretclicd,  battered  old  place,  that 
any  gentleman  would  be  ashamed  to  be  seen  in. 
You  have  destroyed  your  family,  and  given  them 
no  advantages,  sticking  them  for  the  best  years  of 
their  life  in  that  miserable  country  town,  where 
there  wasn't  a  gentleman  Imown.  As  if  a  lot 
of  old  singing  parsons,  indeed  !  And  here,  now, 
we  are  fixed  in  this  wretched  hole,  where  the 
smells  really  at  times  are  enough  to  breed  a 
fever." 

Alas !  a  series  of  disappointments,  that  arose 
out  of  successes  that  seemed  assured,  had  sharp- 
ened Mrs.  Tilney's  voice,  and  had  latterly  made 
her  speak,  when  she  was  at  all  excited,  as  if  she 
were  calling  to  Mr.  Tilney  from  the  top  of  the 
house.  That  poor  gentleman — to  say  the  truth, 
in  very  poor  health  indeed,  and,  as  his  friends 
said  often,  much  "  shaken"  by  that  seizure — had 
not  the  attention  paid  to  him  which  his  years  and 
almost  infirmities  seemed  to  require.  His  family, 
eagerly  pursuing  their  own  schemes,  always  much 
pressed  for  time,  being  engaged  with  gentlemen 
who  had  come,  or  were  to  come,  and  whose  life 
thus  became  disorderly  and  irregular,  could  not 
reasonably  be  expected  to  give  up  much  time  to 
an  old-fashioned  man  of  the  world,  who,  as  Mrs. 
Tilney  had  often  instructed  her  children,  was  "  a 
positive  disadvantage"  to  them.     "  You  might  as 
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well,  now,"  she  said,  "have  that  old  walking-stick 
at  the  head  of  a  family,  for  all  the  good  he  is. 
He  hasn't  the  art  of  winning  people  or  attracting 
them;  and  no  wonder.  I  am  sure  Mr.  McKer- 
chier  would  fly  a  hundred  miles  from  his  long 
stories.  What  made  you  stick  that  cabbage  in 
your  hair,  Augusta,  and  your  face  just  as  if  you 
had  been  scrubbing  it  with  a  Turkish  towel?  I, 
give  it  up.  You'll  never  learn  to  look  decent. 
Where's  that  girl?  Up  in  her  room  with  her 
megrims  again.  Then  she'll  come  down  to  Mr. 
McKerchier  languishing,  and  sighing,  and  look- 
ing persecuted.  I  tell  you  what,  she  must  troop 
out  of  this  :  it  is  getting  past  bearing."  ' 

The  young  ladies  heartily  concurred. 

"  She  knows  very  well  she  will  be  missed, 
mamma,  and  will  have  to  come  down.  I  know 
I  sha'n't  appear  if  she  does.  I  believe  her  illness 
is  all  put  on,  every  bit  of  it — I  do,  indeed.  Of 
course  she'll  want  to  be  going  to  evening  service 
with  us." 

"  Yes,  she  thinks  she  looks  angelic  and 
spiritual  in  a  pew,"  said  Mrs.  Tilney,  rising 
up  suddenly,  and  getting  into  a  fury.  "  I'll  take 
care  she  sha'n't  come  with  us ;  she  must  go  and 
act  her  pious  airs  in  some  other  place.  I'll  just 
give  her  my  mind."  And  Mrs.  Tilney  went  up 
at  once  for  this  charitable  and  Christian  purpose. 
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Having  performed  this  Sunday  evening's 
office,  the  ladies  set  forth  in  a  sort  of  proces- 
sion for  the  nearest  place  of  worship.  Where, 
also,  Mr.  McKerchier  was  to  be  found,  of  whom 
there  were  hopes  that  he  would  return  home  in 
the  family  procession. 

This  glimpse  of  the  Tilney  interior  shows  that 
in  London,  too,  as  well  as  in  the  cathedral  town, 
they  adhered  to  their  old  rule  of  life,  thinking 
that  spiritual  advancement  might  be  advantage- 
ously combined  with  the  procuring  of  the  other 
blessings  of  this  life.  Mrs.  Tilney  having  gone 
up  and  done  battle  with  great  satisfaction  with 
her  victim,  came  down  in  great  splendour,  and 
set  off  in  procession  with  her  two  daughters, 
going  to  what  might  be  called  "  McKerchier 
Evening  Service."  After  all,  some  excuse  may 
be  made  for  this  little  acerbity.  The  world  had 
gone  very  rudely  and  roughly  with  them  ;  life 
liad,  indeed,  been  only  a  succession  of  dreary 
failm'es. 

Mr.  Tillotson  soon  found  out  the  lane  and  the 
walled-in  garden  with  the  green  wooden  gate. 
It  was  wide  open  now,  for  the  ladies,  a  little 
careless  or  abstracted,  had  forgotten  to  close  it. 
Wide  open,  too,  was  the  hall  door  and  the  win- 
dows, and  the  house  had  a  sort  of  uninhabited 
air.     Faint  sounds  of  bells  in  the  distance  waft- 
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ing  towards  him,  hinted  to  him  that  all,  of  course, 
were    out   at    devotion.      Some   way   these  bells 
brought    back    to   him    another  Sunday  down  at 
the  cathedral,  and  the  soft  image  of  St.  Cecilia, 
as  he  recollected  her,  kneeling  and  praying.     It 
was  with  a   strange   flutter   that  he  stood  there 
looking  into  the  little  garden,  and  something  then 
impelled  him  to  go  in  and  ask  about  the  family, 
especially  as  he  might  now  do  so  with  all  security, 
for  he  seemed  to  see  through  and  through  the  house. 
He  walked  in  softly ;  his  footsteps  were  not 
heard.      He  pulled  at   a   rusted  old  bell,  which 
the  maids  of  honour,  perhaps,  had  often   pulled 
at ;    but  it   came  out  nearly   half  a  foot   before 
he  could  make  it  sound.     After  a  long  interval, 
an  untidy  maid,  who  had  succeeded  in  getting  on 
some  part  of  her  dress  as  she  came  up  the  back* 
stairs,  and  had  thus  been  obliged  to  defer  polish- 
ing her  face  till  she  was  in  the  presence  of  the 
stranger,   made  her   appearance.     They  were  all 
away  at  church,  but  would  be  back  in  half-an- 
hour  or  so,  with  the  gentlemen. 
'' All  outr 
''  Yes." 

And  with  a  sigh,  Mr.  Tillotson  half  took  out  his 
card,  but  put  it  back  again,  in  defiance  of  warm 
expostulation ;  for  the  maid  had  found  that  in 
such  cases  she  was  exposed  to  much  persecution 
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for  misapprehending,  or  totally  forgetting,  or,  in 
certain  cases,  not  taking  care  to  secure  the  names 
of"  gentlemen  who  called." 

He  walked  away,  sadly  ;  and  as  he  got  to  the 
green  gate,  looked  back  once  more  at  the  house. 
The  windows,  it  has  been  said,  were  all  open 
back  and  front,  and  now,  in  the  parlour,  he  saw 
what  he  had  not  noticed  before — a  white  figure  on 
her  knees.  It  seemed  like  a  cloud.  The  maid 
had  gone  down  again.  He  stopped,  and,  with  a 
strange  flutter,  walked  softly  back  ;  something 
seemed  to  draw  him  in.  He  could  not  see  face 
or  outline  very  distinctly,  but  a  strange  spell  was 
on  him,  and  seemed  to  reveal  all.  Now  he  heard, 
for  his  hearing  was  quick  at  the  same  moment, 
something  like  sounds  of  weeping ;  and,  without 
pausing  to  think,  he  entered  the  hall,  opened  the 
door  softly,  and  there  saw  Ada  Millwood  on  her 
knees,  with  her  face  down  on  a  chair,  weeping  or 
praying. 

"0,"  she  said,  for  she  did  not  look  up,  "  let 
me  go.  I  must  go — any  where  ;  no  matter  where. 
I  can  bear  it  no  longer  !" 

He  did  not  answer.  Then  she  looked  up, 
started  to  her  feet,  and  stood  gazing  at  him. 
Then  he  saw  a  strange  change  in  her.  Her  face 
had  grown  very  pale  and  a  little  tliin,  her  eyes 
jet  softer,  traces  of  severe  sickness  and  wearing 
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anxiety,  and  yet  with  it  all  a  greater  beauty  and 
spirituality. 

'''  0,  Miss  Millwood,"  lie  said,  sadly,  and  ad- 
vancing to  her,  "  what  does  all  this  mean?" 

At  this  vision,  not  seen  now  for  so  long,  the 
coldness  and  blankness  in  Mr.  Tillotson's  heart 
thawed  away  in  a  moment,  and  that  stern  reso- 
lution with  which,  as  lie  fancied,  he  had  encrusted 
his  heart  finally  and  for  ever,  crumbled  through 
and  gave  way. 

"  I  understand,"  he  went  on.  "  They  have 
told  me.  I  know  what  all  this  means.  0,  for- 
give me ;  but  it  seems  as  though  I  had  been  sent 
here  to  hear  what  you  are  praying  for,  and  to 
aid  you." 

She  was  now  recovered  from  her  confusion, 
and  put  out  her  hand.  She  spoke  in  the  old' 
soft  voice,  which  seemed  to  play  on  his  very 
nerves  with  a  sort  of  music  almost  divine. 
Every  second  it  was  drawing  him  away  from 
the  old  icy  regions. 

^^  Do  not  mind  me,"  she  said,  with  a  smile. 
"  Women  are  not  trained  to  suffer.  I  have  been 
ill,  very  ill,  and  have  grown  querulous.  When  I 
am  quite  restored  to  my  old  strength,  I  shall  be 
able  to  go  on  in  my  old  way  again." 

He  shook  his  head,  and  spoke  almost  passion- 
ately. 
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"  But  you  should  not.  This  eternal  self- 
sacrifice  is  not  required.  We  are  not  told  to 
go  on  day  after  day,  month  after  month,  year 
after  year,  to  consign  ourselves  to  a  living  death, 
suffering  for  those  who  care  not  how  we  suffer. 
No,  no,  dear  Miss  Millwood,  let  your  friends — 
let  me  come  to  aid  you.  Let  this  little  ray  of 
light  fall  upon  my  cold  blank  existence,  grown 
even  more  hopeless  since  I  saw  you,  since  that 
night  when  it  was  my  ha|)piness  to  be  of  some 
poor  comfort.  Though  I  should  not  mention 
it—" 

Her  face  lit  up. 

"  Never  shall  I  forget  it !  Never!  Your  no- 
bleness, your  kindness,  your  goodness  and  self- 
sacrifice.  I  have  thought  of  it  since,  again  and 
again,  and  in  my  own  troubles,  sickness,  and 
some  trials,  contemptible,  indeed,  near  yours,  it 
has  comforted  me  to  think  that  you — you  mider- 
stood  me — " 

Mr.  Tillotson  paused  a  moment,  and  then  said, 
calmly,  *'  But  we  must  look  to  the  future  now. 
Consult  me  as  you  did  then.  If  you  only  knew 
how  hapj^y  these  things  make  me.  Forgive  me 
if  I  speak  plainly ;  but  this  may  not  go  on.  I  can 
guess — I  may  say  I  know — how  matters  stand 
with  you  here.  They  do  not  understand  you — 
cannot  understand  you." 
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She  shook  her  head.  "No,"  she  said,  "  It 
is  a  mere  foolish  impatience.  I  shall  school  myself 
in  time.  You  discovered,"  she  added,  "  what 
should  have  been  a  secret.  It  is  an  old  story 
now.  No;  far  better  that  I  should  go  on  and 
bear  every  thing." 

There  was  a  pause.  "And  Ross,"  said  Mr. 
Tillotson,  abruptly.  "  How  is  it  with  him  ?  He, 
I  believe,  is  away." 

"  Yes,"  she  answered  ;  "  in  Gibraltar." 

"  I  can  understand  the  sort  of  interest  you 
still  have  in  him.  I  daresay,  with  all  his  wild- 
ness  and  ungovernable  temper,  there  is  much 
good  below?" 

"No,"  she  answered,  with  eyes  that  flashed 
a  little.  "  I  thought  so  once  ;  but  we  know  him 
now  as  I  fear  he  is — cold  and  hardened.  That' 
dreadful  time  which  you  recollect,  we  had  sent 
to  him,  and  he  knew  it  all,  what  was  coming, 
and  afterwards  what  had  come,  and  yet  he  sent 
us  back  such  a  cruel  letter.  From  that  night  I 
gave  him  up  for  ever." 

"  For  ever !"  repeated  Mr.  Tillotson,  eagerly 
and  passionately.  "  Then,  0  then  here  is  one 
chance  more  opening  to  me  of  heaven  and  of 
happiness.  You  say  there  is  no  release  for  you ; 
that  you  must  go  on  and  suffer.  Then  I  tell  you^ 
no,  no !     There   is  release  open  to  you,  a  poor, 
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halting  release,  but,  such  as  it  is,  better  a  thou- 
sand times  than  this  miserable  life.  If  I  dare 
speak  now,  as  you  spoke  on  that  night ;  if  I  may- 
go  on  and  say  what  would,  might  free  you — ?" 

A  strange  look,  half  of  wonder,  half  of  pain, 
came  into  her  face,  and  she  did  not  answer.  The 
cloud  came  back  into  his. 

"  Ah !  I  see  !"  he  answered.  "  The  old  blun- 
der. No  matter,  I  am  long  past  such  shame  as 
that—" 

But  then  an  eager  glowing  flush  seemed  to 
chase  away  that  first  expression  of  hers.  ^' No, 
indeed,"  she  said,  in  a  voice  exquisitely  tender. 
''  I  am  the  same  now  as  I  was  then  on  that  night. 
What  I  said  then  I  say  now  ;  and  if  you  care  for 
me  as  you  did  at  St.  Alans,  if  I  could  have  any 
share,  as  you  once  told  me,  in  bringing  back  light 
and  happiness  to  your  life,  in  changing  the  cur- 
rent of  your  days,  in  doing  anything  to  serve  you, 
with  my  life,  then  I  am  here  ready,  and  speak  to 
you  as  I  did  on  the  night  I  came  to  you  from  St. 
Alans." 

Joy,  doubt,  even  rapture,  was  crowding  into 
his  face.  "Are  these  dreams?"  he  said,  in  a 
voice  that  almost  trembled.  "  This  happiness  is 
not  for  me.  No,  no  ;  you  are  thinking  of  a  pro- 
mise— and  Ross — " 

Again  her   eyes   flashed.     "We    have    done 
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with  him.  He  has  done  with  us.  For  years  I 
pitied  him  ;  thought  there  was  good  underneath. 
^Now  he  has  shown  us  what  he  is — heartless,  vin- 
dictive, crueh" 

"  But,"  said  Mr.  Tillotson,  sadly,  "  do  you 
not  care  for  him  still, — and  most  naturally? 
Even  I,  whom  I  know  he  hates  for  some  reason, 
can  feel  nothing  against  him.  You  were  brought 
up  with  him ;  you  have  an  interest  in  him, 
and—" 

"  No,"  she  answered,  gravely.  '^  I  can  show 
you  my  heart,  and  it  is  as  I  have  told  you." 

"  Then  it  is  true,  and  no  dream,"  he  said,  in 
a  sort  of  rapture;  ^^  and  I  am  to  learn  to  live, 
after  all.  Dearest  Miss  Millwood,  then  I  once 
more  go  to  you  as  I  did  on  that  night,  and  at  this 
hour  ask  you  to  be  my  guardian  angel,  and  raise  * 
me  up  from  that  dreadful  depth  of  misery  in 
which  all  my  days — " 

The  devout  eyes  looked  up  to  heaven.  Her 
hand  was  laid  softly  in  his, — the  gentle  voice 
seemed  to  chime  like  a  bell. 

"As  I  told  you,"  she  said,  "from  that  night, 
whatever  you  asked,  or  wished  even,  it  would  be 
my  joy,  my  pride,  my  wish,  my  delight  to  carrj 
out !" 

A  little  cloud  of  doubt  and  hesitation  came 
into  his  face, — he  paused — but  he  took  her  hand. 
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At  this  crisis  they  heard  steps  and  voices  on  the 
walk.  The  Tihieys  were  returning  home — only 
the  Tilneys,  no  McKerchier.  They  heard  Mr. 
Tilney's  voice  outside  in  the  garden : 

'^  Tillotson  here  ?  God  Almighty  bless  me  ! 
Where?  When  did  he  come?  Bring  him  in." 
And  with  numerous  questions  he  led  the  way 
into  the  drawing-room.  There  was  a  violent  rust- 
ling of  silks  behind  him.  The  mother  and  sisters 
came  in  behind  and  looked  on  in  astonishment. 
Their  trained  eyes  saw  that  "something  had  hap- 
pened," or  was  on  the  eve  of  happening.  There 
was  a  scornful  look  on  their  mouths ;  their  heads 
gave  a  toss.  The  McKerchier  disappointment 
had  affected  them  sensibly.  They  broke  into  the 
usual  conventional  expressions :  "  It  was  such  a 
surprise,"  &c. 

Mr.  Tillotson  only  waited  a  moment ;  he  was 
eager  to  be  gone. 

"  But,  my  dear  friend,"  said  Mr.  Tilney, 
faintly,  "dinner — a  joint — I  want  to  speak  to 
you."  But  Mr.  Tillotson  took  his  leave  very 
hastily. 

"Now,  now!  So  shabby,"  said  the  other; 
*^  I  can't  understand  it.  Here  we  are  at  church, 
on  our  knees,  doing  om-  little  duty,  and  after  all, 
when  we  come  to  think  of  it,  Tillotson — By  the 
way,  an  micommonly  good  sermon  by  a  man  of 
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the  world.  But  what  was  I  saying?  I'll  go 
with  you  a  bit  of  the  way." 

Mr.  Tillotson  was  glad  of  this.  On  that  bit 
of  the  way  he  hurriedly  told  him  what  had 
happened,  which  had  the  effect  of  making  the 
other  stop  short  in  the  middle  of  the  road  and 
say: 

"  God  bless  him !"  with  singular  fervour. 
'^  Well,  well ;  after  that,  I  don't  know  what  to 
say — but,  after  all,  it  is  for  the  best.  And  may 
Providence,  in  His  infinite  bounty,  look  down  on 
you  this  night,  and  direct  you  in  the  true  course ! 
Amen.  So  be  it,  in  secula  seculorum,  my  dear 
boy."  And  having  thus  solemnly  invoked  a 
blessing  on  the  business,  he  seemed  to  think  he 
had  done  his  part. 

Mr.  Tillotson  walking  on  air,  with  a  thrill 
and  a  sense  of  unbounded  happiness  pervading 
him,  his  friend  could  not  keep  up  with  him.  Mr. 
Tillotson  told  him  hurriedly  his  plans.  He  framed 
out  his  schemes  with  a  fluency  and  excitement 
hitherto  unknown. 

"  I  shall  begin  to  live  now.  Heavens,  what 
a  change  !  Only  yesterday  I  could  have  given 
up  life  with  indifference,  now  I  cling  to  it !  It 
is  too  much  happiness  for  me ;  and  to  you  in- 
directly I  owe  much  of  it.  You  must  let  me 
help  you  now.     You  have  indeed  claims  on  me, 

VOL.  XL  X 
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now  I  am  of  yours.     We   shall  find  the  means, 
depend  on  it." 

"  My  goodness !"  said  Mr.  Tilney,  overpow- 
ered by  this  kindness.  "  No,  no  ;  you  must  not 
think  of  it.  Good  gracious,  to  think  that  we  get 
up  in  the  morning — "  And  quite  in  a  tumidt  of 
gratitude,  he  left  this  reflection  unfinished  and 
uncertain  in  its  meaning. 

Long  they  talked  over  the  details.  ^^  And  that 
poor  Eoss,  too ;  we  shall  talk  of  him.  You  said 
he  was  going  to  marry  out  there.  I  shall  never 
rest  until  we  are  all  happy — all,  all." 

And  as  Mr.  Tilney  at  last  left,  having  gone 
over  ^Hhat  bit  of  the  road,"  and  left  in  speecliless 
gratitude,  he  could  only  repeat  "  wonderful 
are  the  ways  indeed!  Here  we  get  up  in  the 
morning — not  even  a  sparrow  on  the  house- 
top but  what  comes  tumbling  down !  Well^. 
weU !" 

Delightful  Sunday  evening !  As  he  walked 
along  by  the  tranquil  common,  and  the  little  old- 
fashioned  houses,  and  the  disorderly  and  roccoco 
patches  of  brick,  and  saw  the  alder-trees,  and 
the  charming  sweep  of  park  and  plaisaunce  not 
yet  ravaged  by  the  spoilers  who  come  with  their 
sickly  jaundiced-looking  bricks  and  plaster,  it  be- 
came to  his  eyes  a  sort  of  sweet  innocent  rural 
retirement,  overflowing  with  a  pastoral  innocence 
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and  unsophistication,  like  some  lovely  Swiss  valley 
out  of  the  traveller's  beat.  How  charming  was 
the  sun,  the  voice  of  nature,  and  the  beauty  of 
things  never  noticed  before ! 


CHAPTER  III. 

THE  CAPTAIN  IN  CONFIDENCE. 

He  walked  upon  air.  He  had  begun  to  breathe — 
to  feel.  The  only  pang  he  felt  was,  that  so  many 
years  had  passed  by  fruitlessly.  Still  there  was 
yet  time  to  live.  Long,  long  after,  his  eyes  wan- 
dered back  to  that  evening  and  to  that  scene, 
which  seemed  to  lie  under  a  soft  halo  of  calm 
golden  light;  by  far  the  happiest  evening  in 
Mr.  Tillotson's  life.  He  could  hardly  realise 
it;  the  whole  had  seemed  so  distantly  improb- 
able. He  had  gone  down  with  the  idea  that 
even  the  bare  possibility  of  the  sight  of  that 
almost  divine  image  would  soothe  his  dismal 
temper. 

He  got  home  by  seven.  As  he  drove  up  to 
his  door,  he  saw  a  familiar  figure  crossing  the 
street  slowly — the  captain,  in  his  high-collared 
coat,  and  Roman  nose  put  forward,  limping  along 
with  a  steady  and  military  irregularity  towards 
him.  He  was  coming  to  the  Sunday  dinner,  a 
custom   which  was  kept  up.     And  indeed  it  was 
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pleasant  for  Mr.  Tillotson  to  have  what  might  be 
called  the  "honest  prattle"  of  the  captain,  his 
simple  commentary  on  what  Avas  going  on  in  the 
world,  and,  more  welcome  than  all,  his  most  na- 
tural accoimt  of  the  adventures  that  had  befallen 
him  durino^  the  week. 

"  My  dear  boy,"  he  said,  "  here's  Tom,  al- 
ways true  to  his  post,  coming  '  foostering  up'  on 
his  three  legs.  And,  do  you  know,  I've  as  much 
regard  for  this  old  malacca  leg  of  mine  as  I  have 
for  the  two  flesh  and  blood  ones.  I'm  glad  you 
went  to  the  country.  It's  freshened  you  up  here^ 
you  know,"  added  the  captain,  pinching  his  own 
cheek;  ''very  glad.  We  don't  take  enough  of 
the  fresh  air  God  gives  us." 

When  they  were  seated  at  dinner,  Mr.  Tillot- 
son told  him  all.  "  It  seems  like  a  dream,"  he- 
said.  ''I  do  not  know  whether  I  am  living  or 
breathing." 

''  My  God  !"  began  the  captain,  "  something 
has  happened  this  evening." 

"  My  dear  captain,"  went  on  Mr.  Tillotson ^ 
laying  his  hand  on  the  captain's  arm,  "  so  sur- 
prising, so  astounding,  that  it  has  changed  the 
whole  com'se  of  my  life.  Something  that  I  dare 
not  hope  or  look  for — something  too  good  for 
such  a  hopeless,  unhappy  creature  as  I  have 
been." 
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^^  I  am  very  glad  indeed,"  said  the  captain, 
his  eyes  glistening  with  warmth  and  joy,  ^^  very 
glad."  He  had  not  an  idea  what  was  being 
alluded  to,  but  had  a  faint  notion  that  it 
might  be  an  estate,  or  a  "  hundred  thousand 
pound"  that  had  "fallen  in."  "^  I  declare  to 
you  it  gives  me  comfort  to  hear  you  talk  in  that 
way." 

"  You  did  not  know  her,"  went  on  Mr.  Tillot- 
son;  "at  least  I  think  you  could  only  have  met 
her  once  or  so.  I  tell  you  every  thing,  my  dear 
captain,  and  there  is  no  one  in  this  world  who 
deserves  confidence  more." 

The  captain  deprecated  this  compliment.  "You're 
making  old  Tom  blush,"  he  said.  "  But  I  am 
getting  stupid  and  old.  You  must  tell  me  what 
it  is." 

"  But  you  remember  that  night,  my  dear 
captain — that  miserable  night  when  I  had  to  go 
down  to  St.  Alans?  I  never  told  you  the  dis- 
covery that  was  made  on  that  night — the  fatal  mis- 
take it  had  near  been  turning  out.  But,  thank 
Heaven,  I  found  strength  to  go  on  with  and  carry 
me  through  as  though  there  had  been  no  discov- 
ery.    I  did  my  duty." 

The  captain's  gray  eyes  were  fixed  on  him. 
"That  was  Miss — er — the  girl  that's  with  Mr. 
Tilney?" 
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"  Exactly,"  said  Mr.  Tillotson,  eagerly,  "Thank 
Ood,  I  have  nothing  to  charge  myself  with  on 
that  score.  I  do  not  conceal  what  it  cost  me;  but 
I  went  through  all  without  faltering,  even  in 
thought.  I  mean,  about  that  poor  child's  little 
follies  out  tliere.'''' 

The  captain  looked  at  him  with  that  curious 
and  distressed  wistfulness  which  was  often  habitual 
with  him.  "  She  was  only  a  child,  Tillotson,  re- 
collect," he  said  pleadingly ;  "  only  a  child.  And 
there  was  great  excuse  for  her,  with  only  an  old 
woman  like  me  to  look  after  her.  But  is  it  a 
marriage,  or  what?"  and  the  captain  hesitated  a 
moment. 

"  Yes,"  said  Mr.  Tillotson,  in  the  same  excited 
tone.  "  My  dear  friend,  it  has  come  to  me  like  a 
gleam  of  light  from  heaven.  I  am  unworthy  of  it^ 
indeed ;  but  that  angel  is  willing  to  cast  her  lot 
with  me." 

The  captain's  soft  eyes  were  fixed  on  him  with 
some  wonder.  "  Shake  hands,  my  dear  fellow," 
he  said.  "  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  good  news,  and 
I  know  you  do  every  thing  for  the  best." 

Still  there  was  an  affected  heartiness  in  this  con- 
gratulation which  Mr.  Tillotson  noticed.  "  Speak 
to  me  candidly,  my  dear  friend,"  he  said.  "  You 
approve  of  what  I  am  about  to  do  ?  Think  how  I 
have  been  living.     I  shudder  as  I  look   back  to 
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these  wretched  years.  Life  has  been  a  jail  for  me. 
When  the  doors  are  thrown  open,  can  you  expect 
the  miserable  jn-isoner  to  stay  in  his  cell?" 

"  My  dear  fellow,"  said  the  captain,  with  real 
heartiness,  "  give  mc  the  hand.  Don't  mind  an 
old  foosterer  like  me.  I  am  delighted.  On  my 
honour  and  credit,  I  am.  Why  shouldn't  you 
make  yourself  happy  ?  Indeed  I  have  often  thought, 
sitting  up  in  my  room  of  a  night,  trying  to  read 
my  bit  of  a  story-book,  what  a  hard  life  it  has 
been  for  you,  Tillotson,  all  through.  Why  you 
shouldn't  look  out  for  some  fine  handsome  young 
creature  that  would  make  you  happy  and  comfort- 
able, instead  of  being  like  myself,  a  good-for- 
nothing  old  log,  no  use  to  any  one.  And,  indeed, 
how  nobly  you  behaved  all  through!  Like  the 
Komans,  'pon  my  word  and  credit ;  and,  indeed, 
I'm  sure,  and  the  creatures  the  Spartians ;  poor 
Anne  couldn't  think  any  thing  else." 

There  was  a  silence  for  a  moment.  Perhaps 
this  was  what  was  on  the  captain's  mind  all 
through. 

""  After  all,"  said  he,  as  if  he  were  pleading 
for  her,  ''  you  know  she  can't  help  it,  the  creature. 
Her  heart  was  in  the  little  girl  that  is  now  lying 
beyond  the  seas  in  the  foreign  earth.  They  were 
brought  up  together,  Tillotson,  and  women  keep 
to  each  other  more  than  we  do.     It's  only  natural, 
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after  all,  the  creatures  telling  each  other  every 
thing,  sitting  and  doing  their  little  work  together, 
sleeping  together.  They  can't  help  it.  And  I  vow 
to  you,  Tillotson,  she  adored  this  one  as  if  it  were 
her  baby.  Leave  it  to  me.  I'll  tell  her  quietly, 
you  know,  and  by  degrees." 

Mr.  Tillotson  cast  down  his  eyes.  The  cap- 
tain, with  the  best  intentions  in  the  world,  had 
unconsciously  made  the  step  he  was  taking  more 
serious  than  it  was. 

Through  the  rest  of  that  night,  the  captain 
talked  with  an  artificial  heartiness  that  was  very 
transparent,  declaring  many  times  that  he  hadn't 
heard  a  bit  o'  news  that  he  was  so  rejoiced  at  for 
years;  that  it  "would  make  a  man  of  you,  Til- 
lotson," and  "why  shouldn't  he?  Surely  God 
didn't  make  his  own  creatures  to  be  moping  their  - 
lives  away;  and  he  must  say,  as  fine  a  young 
woman  as  you'd  ask  to  see ;"  with  more  to  that 
effect.  Yet,  as  if  something  had  struck  Mr.  Til- 
lotson, there  came  an  ebb  in  that  hopeful  view  he 
had  taken  in  the  morning,  and  his  spirits  began 
to  sink  once  more,  which  was  but  a  signal  for 
fresh  exertions  on  the  part  of  the  captain,  who, 
with  that  delicate  instinct  of  his  in  all  matters  of 
feeling,  tried  hard  to  comfort  and  reassure  him. 
Going  away,  and  putting  up  his  tall  collar  about 
his  ears,  the  captain's  eyes  were  again  bent  wist- 
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fully  on  him.  "  I'm  very  glad  of  it.  I  am,  in- 
deed," he  said.  "  I  am  such  an  old  blunderer. 
I  never  knew  how  to  say  what  is  right.  But  sure 
you  know  that  without  my  telling  you.  Grood 
night,  my  dear  fellow." 


CHAPTER  lY. 

THE  SKY  CLEARING. 

In  a  week  Tilney  came  to  call  on  Mr.  Tillotson. 

"  I  have  been  so  happy  ever  since,"  he  said. 
"  I  look  upon  it  as  a  great  blessing,  too,  indeed. 
The  Almighty  is  very  good  to  me ;  and  as  for 
Ada,  she  is  as  good  as  gold,  every  bit — perhaps," 
added  Mr.  Tilney,  reflecting,  "  much  better.  I  give 
her  to  a  good  and  virtuous  man,  who  will  make 
her  happy  and  contented,  and  I  can  feel  that  I 
have  discharged  my  duty  by  her,  that — as  we  all' 
know  well,  Tillotson,  and  have  been  told  over  and 
over  again  from  the  pulpit — that  our  days  may 
be  long  in  the  land."  Suddenly  changing  from 
this  perversion  of  a  scriptural  promise,  Mr.  Tilney 
said,  with  alacrity,  "  Look  here,  mail  in  this 
morning ;  the  beauty  and  regularity  of  that  com- 
pany is  surprising — the  P.  and  0.,  as  they  call  it. 
Every  thing  has  its  aj)pointed  times  and  seasons, 
and  unless  they  observed  regularity  and  punctua- 
lity, Tillotson,  why,  you  know,  they  might  as  well 
— as  weU  blow  up.      Where   would  we  all  be? 
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A  letter  from  our  friend  at  Gibraltar,  who,  I  will 
say,  take  liim  for  all  in  all,  has  the  knack  of 
coming  down  straight  on  his  legs  wherever  you 
put  him.  There's  the  new  governor.  Sir  Henry 
Herons,  K.C.B.  —  Shortall  sent  home — has  put 
Jiim  on  his  staff  at  first  go  off.  And,  my  dear 
fellow,  governors,  you  know,  are  like  other  people, 
and  will  have  daughters — eh  ?"  Mr.  Tilney's  eyes 
assumed  a  deep  significance.  ''  Now,  can  we 
blame  him  ?  I  always  said  the  fellow  knew  how 
to  do  for  himself.  ^^  Set  him  down  in  the  Wind- 
ward Islands,  or  the  Archipelago,  or  on  that  little 
cage,  the  Dock's  Monument,  or  any  where  you'd 
name,  he'd  do.  He  is  all  in  all  with  the  governor 
and  his  daughter — a  girl  of  engaging  person,  sir, 
and,  I  believe,  a  very  fine  provision.  But  the 
connection,  you  know — connection  is  money — and 
the  Herons  are  cousins  of  the  Despensers,  and 
thaf^  the  way.  Wait,  T  have  my  glasses  here ; 
I'll  just  read  you  a  bit  of  it.  Where  is  it  ?"  And 
he  read:  ^' ^  Louisa  is  a  pretty  name,  is  not  it? 
I'm  beginning  to  think  so.  Others  are  beginning 
to  think  Boss  a  prettier  one  than  Herons.  To  tell 
you  the  truth,  I  am  getting  tired  of  being  a 
vagabond,  and  want  to  settle,  and  when  you  have 
a  fine  splendid  girl — a  true  thumper,  you  luiow — 
w^ith  money,  and  her  father  a  governor,  I  begin  to 
get  shaken.     I'm  going  to  think  it  over  to-night. 
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They  are  dying  to  have  me — the  girl,  of  cojirse, 
and  the  parent.  I  suppose,  because  of  my  pros- 
pects. He  was  always  asking  me  about  it,  and 
told  me  that  he  had  a  letter  from  a  very  well- 
known  lawyer,  who  says  every  body  is  agreed  that 
I  am  secure.     So  as  soon  as  we  sent  that  white — 

ahem  ! '  "  and  Mr.  Tilney  began  coughing  in 

some  embarrassment.  "  Speaking  of  his  attorney, 
you  know.  Then,  he  goes  on,  '  It  is  very  likely  I 
ishall  screw  myself  up  to  the  point.'  " 

A  smile  passed  over  Mr.  Tillotson's  face.  ''  I 
am  very  glad  to  hear  this,"  he  said ;  "  and,  shall 
I  confess  it,  for  more  selfish  reasons  than  you 
suppose.  Since  I  saw  you  last,  I  have  been  a 
little  troubled  on  his  account,  for  he  really  had 
some  claim  here ;  but  really  it  does  seem  as  if  this 
idea  had  been  suggested  by  Providence — every 
thing,  I  believe,  turns  out  for  the  best  in  the 
end." 

"  No  doubt,  Tillotson,"  said  his  friend.  "  But, 
between  you  and  me,  I  had  my  misgivings.  He 
is  such  a  wild  mad  devil,  as  I  may  call  him,  that 
there  was  no  knowing  how  he  would  have  taken 
it.  By  this  time  he  knows  all,  and  I  bet  you," 
added  Mr.  Tilney,  smiling,  '^  a  couj)le  of  glasses  of 
orusted  old  port,  ten  years  in  bottle,  sir,  that  at 
this  moment  there  is  a  little  case  of  those  silver 
what  -  d'ye  -  call  -  'ems — filigree    earrings,   brooch, 
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stomacher,  and  comb — on  its  way  to  England,  as 
a  little  wedding  present;  something  Moorish — a 
rich  shawl.  He  has  good  impulses,  say  what  you 
like." 

Mr.  Tillotson's  spirits  were  rising  every  hour. 
For  the  first  time  in  his  life  Mr.  Tilney  had  ad- 
ministered real  practical  comfort.  His  friend 
hastened  to  accept  the  bet  that  had  been  oiFered 
so  pleasantly,  and  discharged  his  possible  obliga- 
tion by  ringing  the  bell  and  ordering  up  some 
wine  for  the  visitor. 

These  were,  indeed,  the  happiest  days  in  Mr. 
Tillotson's  life.  He  lived  and  moved  as  in  a 
dream.  The  earth  had  new-born  charms  for  him. 
Every  day  he  was  out  at  the  pastoral  little  village, 
and  there  he  met  Ada's  tranquil  face ;  not,  indeed, 
overjoyed,  nor  reflecting  back  his  open  uncon- 
cealed rapture,  but  full  of  a  calm  content  and 
gentle  gratitude  and  hope.  Her  '^  sisters"  had 
always  said  that  they  envied  Ada's  wonderful  im- 
passiveness ;  and  one  often  said,  if  the  sky  rained 
diamond  bracelets,  she  would  not  stoop  to  pick 
them  up. 

Sumptuous  things,  however,  as  costly  ai'rived, 
not  indeed  from  the  sky.  The  young  ladies,  too, 
who  at  first  seemed  to  be  aggrieved  by  any  mar- 
riage taking  place  within  a  circuit  of  so  many  miles 
about  them,  were  conciliated  by  presents  almost  as 
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sumptuous.  So  was  Mrs.  Tilney,  who  accepted 
her  offering  languidly.  Often  the  whole  party 
came  into  town  for  an  opera,  a  dinner,  or  a  play — 
a  kind  of  little  festival.  These  things  were  all 
new  to  Mr.  Tillotson,  and  he  listened  first  with 
curiosity,  then  with  wonder  and  interest.  But  a 
greater  feast  to  him  was  the  pure  face  of  Ada,  as 
it  rested  on  her  hand,  turned  towards  the  far-off 
stage,  and  its  faint  outlines,  with  the  old  devout 
absorbed  expression,  as  the  grand  sounds  and  the 
swell  of  orchestra  and  chorus  mounted  towards 
her.  'No  one  like  her  appreciated  that  gorgeous 
combination  of  voices,  instruments,  scenery,  lights, 
flowers,  passion,  tragedy,  comedy,  story,  poetry, 
beautiful  women,  fine  men,  grace  and  motion, 
which  make  up  the  wonderful  ensemble  of  The 
Opera  !  Certainly  the  happiest  days  of  his  life, 
even  the  dull  routine  of  business,  were  gilded 
over.  It  was  even  noticed  that,  from  the  new 
cheerfulness  always  found  there  now,  his  face 
had  almost  altered.  There  were  jokes  at  the 
office  in  explanation.  "Don't  you  know  he  is 
to  be  married?  Fellows  always  look  that  way 
'before^''  &g. 

And  thus  three  weeks  more  passed  away.  A 
day  had  been  fixed,  chiefly  by  Mr.  Tilney's 
agency,  who  seemed  to  think  the  whole  burden 
of  the  affair  was  on  him,  and  to  be  carried  through 
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by  him.  He  would  arrive  very  hot  and  eager  at 
the  bank,  at  all  hours,  and  ask  for  a  private  inter- 
view with  his  friend.  ''  We  are  getting  on,"  he 
would  say,  "  fairly.  I  am  beginning  to  see  my 
way,  Tillotson — clearing  the  ground  by  degrees. 
You  must  give  us  time,  you  know ;  not  push  us 
too  fast."  Though  what  the  ground  was,  and 
Avhat  was  cleared  from  it,  it  would  be  hard  to  say. 
But  the. captain,  with  less  officious  zeal,  was  of 
infinitely  more  profit.  "  Don't  tire  yom'self,"  he 
would  say,  "  my  dear  boy.  Leave  it  to  old  Tom. 
I  like  pottering  about  in  this  way  and  doing  little 
jobs.  It  amuses  me."  And  the  captain,  who 
had  singular  arts  for  negotiation,  and  who,  in 
fact,  by  his  sweetness  of  manner,  had  half  his 
business  done  before  he  opened  it,  limped  from 
this  place  to  that,  from  this  tradesman  to  that,  sat 
on  a  chair,  and  had  long  pleasant  conversation 
with  ^'as  nice  and  gentlemanly  a  fellow  as  you 
would  ask  to  see  in  your  own  drawing-room." 
And  in  this  way  he  saved  his  friend  all  trouble. 

Every  day,  too,  as  the  interval  shortened,  the 
change  in  Mr.  Tillotson  was  more  marked.  He 
seemed  to  grow  brighter  and  happier  every  hour. 
With  the  captain  he  often  sat  for  hours  of  nights, 
and  to  him  he  confided  all  his  hopes  and  specu- 
lations. It  was  now  come  to  only  two  nights 
before  the  marriage,  and  towards  eleven  o'clock 
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the  captain  was  rising  to  go,  and  saying  lie  must 
"  stump  it"  home,  adding,  as  he  put  on  his  large 
coat  Avith  the  collars,  that  ^'good  people  were 
getting  scarcer  every  day."  Though,  ''  as  for  that 
matter,  Tom  wouldn't  be  over-missed." 

Mr.  Tillotson  lauMied,  as  he  had  beo^un  to  do 
lately.  "My  dear  captain,"  he  said,  "no  one 
would  be  so  much  missed.  At  this  moment  I 
cannot  say  what  a  comfort  your  kind  words  and 
assistance  have  brought  me.  I  can't  be  grateful 
enough.     Miss  you!" 

"  Nonsense  !"  said  the  captain.  "  I  don't  be- 
lieve you,  sir.  Get  along.  You,  with  a  beauti- 
ful yomig  woman  in  your  head,  fresh,  and  fair, 
and  yovmg,  and  talking  of  missing  an  old  shand- 
radan  like  me.  Well,  I  think  we  have  nothing 
more  to  do  or  think  of.  Every  thing's  plaii\ 
sailing  now,  my  dear  boy.  So  don't  trouble  your 
mind,  and  sleep  sound.  And  if  only  Messrs. 
Boswell  and  Hunt  send  me  home  my  new  and 
true-blue  frock-coat,  superfine  double  milled, 
extra  finished — those  were  the  very  terms — if 
they  only  let  me  have  it  in  time,  as  they  promised, 
I'll  do.  I  was  only  measured  this  morning,  and 
it  is  hard  on  them,  the  creatures ;  but  this  old 
head  is  beginning  to  forget.  Egad  !  now  I  re- 
member, I  saw  your  friend  Tilney  this  morning. 
I  just  got  a  mutton-chop  for  him,  well  done,  and 

VOL.  II.  Y 
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he  said  he  never  tasted  a  better  bit.  So  good- 
natured  of  him.  (But  I  must  say  for  Biddy  she 
can  turn  out  a  chop  hke  no  other  woman.)  Well, 
he  says  they're  all  talking  of  young  Ross's  good 
luck,  and  that  it's  a  deuced  good  thing  for  him. 
And  he  told  me  to  tell  you,"  added  the  captain, 
searching  his  memory  anxiously,  so  as  to  give  the 
exact  purport  of  his  message.  '^  Yes,  that  there 
was  a  mail  due  to-day  or  to-morrow,  when  he  had 
a  letter  which  he  would  send  you." 

"  I  am  so  glad,"  said  Mr.  Tillotson,  with  deep 
gratitude ;  ''  for,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  that  was 
the  only  misgiving  I  had.  I  thought  he  had  a 
sort  of  attachment  for  her  all  through,  wliich  he 
would  admit  even  to  himself.  I  took  this  idea 
into  my  head ;  I  don't  know  why.  And,  my  dear 
captain,  it  troubled  me  for  a  time ;  for,  with  all 
his  faults,  you  know — " 

"  It's  turned  out  now  as  snugly  and  comfort- 
ably as  if  it  was  bespoke,"  said  the  captain,  with 
great  enjoyment.  "  And  do  you  know,  now  that 
it's  all  past  and  gone,  I  had  my  own  misgivings. 
Those  violent  young  fellows,  you  know,  full  of 
blood — But,  thank  God,  we  have  '  got  shut'  of  all 
that.     Good  night,  God  bless  you." 

And  away  "  stumped"  the  captain,  full  of 
happiness,  smiKng  to  himself  as  he  went  along, 
and  now  as  pleased,  he  would  have  said,  "as  if 
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he  had  got  a  hundred-pound  note  into  his  hand." 
He  would  have  said  that,  naming  such  a  gift  as  a 
sort  of  standard,  though  such  a  present  would 
have  given  him  very  little  pleasure,  unless  to  give 
it  away. 

And  thus  tlirough  the  London  streets,  in  a 
pleasant  complacency  to  all  men  of  good  will  on 
earth,  the  captain  had  a  slow  but  pleasant  walk 
home  that  night. 
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